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EXPL ANATION  of  the  PLATES. 


FLOWERS.  PLATE  III. 

Volume  III.  Page  132. 

AS  the  explanation  of  this  Plate  is  inferted  in  the 
text,  ail  I fhall  fay  of  it  here  is  this,  that  ail  the 
forms  of  flowers,  which  hâve  a direft  relation  to  the  Sun, 
may  be  reducedto  thofe  five  primary  patterns  of  flowers,  to 
reverberated  perpendicùlar,  conic,  fpheric,  elliptic,  and  plane 
or  parabolic  ; and  flowers  which  hâve  négative  relations  to 
the  Sun,  to  the  five  other  patterns  of  flowers  in  parafol, 
which  are  here  rcprefented  in  contraft  with  the  firft.  Àt 
the  famé  time,  though  thefe  laft  be  of  forms  much  more 
diverfified  than  reverberated  flowers,  ail  their  négative  fpe- 
cies  may  be  referred  to  thofe  five  pofitive  forms. 

I am  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  added  to  thofe  five 
pofitive,  or  primordial  forms,  a certain  number  of  accents, 
to  exprefs  the  modifications  of  them,  we  fliould  hâve  the 
true  chara&ers  of  the  florification,  and  an  alphabet  of  that 
agreeable  part  of  végétation.  I likewife  prefume,  that  by 
mcans  of  this  alphabet,  it  might  be  poflîble  to  chara&erize, 
on  geographical  Charts,  the  different  fîtes  of  the  vegetabk 
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kmgdoin.  It  would  be  fufficient  to  apply  the  figns  of  them 
to  the  forefts  whieh  are  thcre  reprefented  ; for  on  feeing  in 
the  Chart,  for  the  fake  of  fuppofition,  that  of  the  reverbe* 
rated  perpendicular,  exprelïed  by  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a pro- 
minent cône,  we  fhould  inftantly  diftinguifh  in  it  the  forefts 
of  the  North,  or  thofe  of  cold  and  lofty  mountains.  Par- 
ticular  accents,  fnperadded  to  this  charaéfer  of  prominent 
cône,  would  diftinguifh  from  each  other  the  pine,  the  épi- 
céa, the  laryx,  and  the  cedar  ; and  rays  iiïuing  from  thefe 
modifiée!  charaélers,  would  indicate  the  extent  of  the  king- 
doms  of  thofe  different  fpecies  of  trees.  The  thing  is  not 
fo  difficult  as  may  be  imagined.  Geography  eafily  repre- 
fents  forefts  upon  maps  j ail  that  would  be  farther  requifite, 
iherefore,  is  to  affix  to  them  certain  figns,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  their  fpecies,  and  thefe  figns  might  likewife  charac- 
terize,  as  we  hâve  feen,  the  latitude,  or  the  élévation  of  the 
foil.  Befides,  we  fhould  leave  ont  of  fuch  botanical  Charts 
a multitude  of  political  divifioris,  the  names  of  which,  in 
large  charadters,  ufelefsly  fill  up  a great  deal  of  room.  We 
fhould  reprefent  in  them  the  domains  of  Nature  only,  and 
not  thofe  of  men.  Thus,  by  means  of  thefe  botanical  figns, 
we  might  diftinguifh,  at  a fingle  glance,  on  a map,  the 
produftîons  natm*l  to  each  foil,  the  forefts,  with  their  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  trees,  nay,  the  meadows  too,  with  the  va- 
rieties  of  their  herbage.  There  might  be  farther  conveyed 
the  humidity  or  the  drynefs  of  the  territory,  by  adding  to 
the  figns  of  the  flowers,  the  chara£lers  of  the  leaves  and 
leeds  of  vegetablefs.  To  thefe  might  aftenvards  be  affixed, 
on  the  cities  and  villages  reprefented,  ciphers  exprefiîng  the 

number  of  Families  who  inhabit  them,  as  I hâve  feen  in 

/ 

Turkifii  maps  ; thus  we  fhould  bave  Charts  really  géogra- 
phie, prefenting  at  the  firft  glance,  an  image  of  the  riclmefs 

and 
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and  of  the  température  of  the  territory,  and  of  the  number 
of  it’s  inhabitants.  After  ail,  this  is  not  a plan  whicti  ï 
prefume  to  prefcribe,  but  ideas  which  I hâve  ventured  to 
fuggeft,  to  be  purlued,  improved,  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. 
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VOLATILE  GRAINS.  Î>LATE  IV. 

Volume  III.  Page  170. 

HERE  is  prefented,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fpartha,  or 
rufh  of  the  Spanifh  mountains,  hollowed  into  a gutter,  for 
the  purpofe  of  receîving  the  rain  water  ; and,  on  the  other, 
the  cylindric  or  full  rufli  of  the  marfhes.  The  grain  of 
this  laft  refembles,  in  it’s  Rate  of  expanlîon,  the  eggs  of  a 
Iobfter.  I hâve  not  been  able  to  procure  any  of  the  grains 
of  the  fpartha  ; but  I hâve  no  doubt  that,  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  of  the  rufh  of  the  marfhes,  it  muft  bave  a volatile  cha- 
raéler.  I do  not  fo  much  as  know  vvhether  the  fpartha 
fruftifies  in  our  climate.  Meffrs.  Thouin,  the  principal 
gardeners  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  could  eafily  hâve 
gratified  my  curiofity  in  this  refpeft.  To  thefe  gentlemen 
I ftand  indebted  for  furnilhing  me  with  moft  of  the  grains 
and  leaves  which  I hâve  got  engraved  for  this  Work,  ' 
among  others  the  cône  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ; but  accuf- 
tomed,  in  my  folitary  fhidies,  to  inveftigate,  in  Nature 
' alone,  the  folution  of  the  difficulties  which  flic  throws  in 
my  way,  I did  not  make  application  to  them,  thcrugh  their 
hearts  are  replete  with  liberality  and  complaifance,  toward 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  to  the  lcarned. 

Whatever  the  café  may  be  as  to  this,  it  is  to  the  fruit 
that  Nature  attaches  thecharaéler  of  volatility  ; and  it  is  by 
the  leaf  that  flic  indicates  the  nature  of  the  fite  in  which 
the  vegetable  is  dcftined  to  grow.  Accordingly  wc  pcrceive, 
in  this  plate,  the  cône  of  the  cedar  to  bc  compofed  of  thin 

flakes 
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fiakes  like  the  artichoke.  Every  ftake  carries  it's  kernel  : 
fuch  is  the  one  here  reprefented,  detached  from  the  cône  ; 
and  each  of  them,  as  the  fruit  cornes  to  maturity,  flies  off, 
by  the  help  of  the  winds,  toward  the  fummit  of  the  lofty 
niountains,  to  which  it  is  deftined.  Remark/  like wi le;,' thaï 
the  leaves  of  the  cedar  are  filiform,  in  order  to  re  fi  fl  The 
winds,  which  are  violent  on  lofty  mountains,  and  they  are 
aggregated  into  clufters  refembling  pencils,  for  the  purpofe 
of  colleéling,  in  the  air,  the  vapours  which  float  about  in  it. 
Each  leaf  of  this  tree  has  more  than  one  aqueduft  traced  iri 
it  lengthwife  ; .but  as  it  is  extremely  minute,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  exprefs  it  in  the  engraving.  Farther,  that  filiform 
and  capillaceous  fliape,  fo  well  adapted  to  refifting  the 
winds,  as  well  as  that  which  is  of  the  fword-blade  form, 
is  common  to  vegetables  of  the  mountains,  fuch  as  pines, 
larches,  cedars,  palm-trees  ;•  it  is,  likewife,  frequently 
found  on  the  cdge  of  waters  equally  expofed  to  violent 
winds,  as  in  ruflies,  reeds,  the  leaves  of  the  willow  ; but 
the  foliage  of  thefe  lafl  differs  effentially  from  that  of  the 
firft,  in  that  there  is  no  aqueduél  in  it,  whereas  the  leaves 
of  mountain  vegetables  hâve  one  ; neither  is  their  a gcrre na- 
tion fimilar.  5 

The  dandelion  grows,  like  the  cedar,  In  dry  and  elevated 
fituations.  Il  s grains  are  l'ufpcnded  to  a complété  fphere 
of  fhuttle-cocks,  which  forms  outwardly  a very  regular  po- 
lycdron,  having  a multitude  of  hexagonal,  or  pentagonal 
faces.  1 hefe  faces  are  not  expreffed  in  the  priât,  becaufe 
it  has  been  copied  after  that  of  a highly  valued  botanical 

ork,  but  which,  like  books  in  every  departmcnt  of  lite- 
rature,  colleds  only  the  charafters  which  make  for  a favour- 
ite  fjftem.  The  leaf  of  the  dandelion  particularly  déter- 
mines it  s natural  fi'te  ; it  is  broad  and  flefhy,  becaufe  ex- 

panding 
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panding  itfclf  clofe  to  the  ground,  on  which  it  forms  ftars 
of  verdure,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  winds  : it  is 
deeply  indented,  like  the  teeth  of  a faw,  for  the  purpofe  of 
opening  a padage  to  the  grades  ; and  it’s  indentings  are 
bent  inward  to  catch  the  rain-water,  and  convey  it  to  the 
roots.  Thus  Nature  adapts  the  means  to  each  fubjeft,  and 
redoubles  her  attention  in  proportion  to  it’s  weaknefs.  The 
fphere  of  the  •dandeîion  is  more  artfully  formed  than  the 
cône  of  the  cedar,  and,  beyond  ail  contradi&ion,  much  more 
volatile.  It  requires  a temped  to  carry  the  feeds  of  the 
cedar  to  any  confiderable  diflance  ; but  the  breath  of  the 
zéphyr  is  fudicrent  to  re-fo\v  thofe  of  the  dandeîion.  A 
Lebanon  is  likewife  necedary  for  planting  the  firft,  but  the 
fécond  needs  only  a mole-hill.  This  fmall  vegetable  is 
likewife  more  ufeful  in  the  World  than  the  cedar  ; it  ferves 
for  food  to  a great  many  quadrupeds,  and  to  a variety  of 
fmall  birds,  which  fattcn  on  it's  grains.  It  is  very  falutary 
tb  the  human  fpecies,  efpecially  in  the  Spring  feafon.  We 
accordingly  bnd  great  numbers  oi  poor  people,  at  that  time, 
picking  up  it’s  young  fltoots  in  the  fields.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  only  plant  which  Nature  prefents  gratuitoudy  to  Man 
in  our  Climates.  It  univerfally  thrives  in  dry  places,  and 
even  in  the  feams  of  the  pavement.  It  frequently  carpets 
the  court-yards  of  Hotels,  the  maders  of  which  are  not 
over-burthened  with  valfals,  and  feems  to  invite  the  rnife- 
rabls  to  walk  in.  It’s  gold-coloured  dowers  very  agreeably 
enamel  the  foot  of  walls,  and  it’s  feathercd  fphere,  raifed 
upon  a long  diaft,  in  the  boforn  of  a dur  of  verdure,  is  by 
no  means  deditute  ot  beauty. 

It  is  the  lcaf,  then,  which  particularly  déterminés  the 
natural  dite  of  a vegetable  ; for,  as  we  hâve  feen,  there  are 
aquatic  plants  which  hâve  their  grains  volatile,  becaufe 

they 
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they  grow  on  the  brînk  of  îakes  or  marfhes,  which  hâve  no 
currents,  fuch  as  the  willow  and  the  reed  ; but  their  leaves, 
in  that  café  hâve  no  aqueduit.  Nay,  there  are  fome  which 
hâve  a pendent  diredlion, . and  which,  from  that  attitude, 

refufe  to  admit  the  water  from  Heaven.  The  maple  of 
Virginia,  which  delights  in  the  brinks  of  lakes,  marfhes, 
and  creeks,  has  grains  attached  to  membranous  wings,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  a fly,  as  the  feeds  of  the  mountain  maple 
reprefented  in  the  plate.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  dif- 
férence between  thern,  that  the  broad  leaf  of  the  firft  is  pen- 
dent, and  attached  to  a long  tail  ; that  this  tail,  fofar  from 
being  furnifhed  with  an  aquedudt  has  a ridge  ; and  that  the 
leaf  of  the  mountain  maple,  which  is  of  a moderate  fize, 
angular  and  barky,  for  refifting  the  winds,  rifes  almdft 
vertically,  and  bears  an  aqueduft  on  it’s  tail,  to  reçeivc 
the  waters  of  Heaven. 
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AQUATIC  GRAINS'.  PLATE  V. 

i 

Volume  III.  Page  191. 

AQUATIC  grains  bave,  chara&ers  cntirely  oppofite  to 
thofc  which  are  produced  on  the  tnountains  ; if  we  except, 
as  has  been  faid,  thofe  which  thrive  on  the  brink  of  ftag- 
nant  waters  ; but  even  thefe  poflefs,  at  once,  volatile  and 
nautical  charaéters,  for  they  are  amphibious.  iThey  fwim 
along  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  they  fly  through  the 
air;  fuch  is  that  of  the  willow,  and  feveral  others.  It  is 
the  leaf  which  détermines  the  fite,  as  wc  hâve  obferved,  for 
aquatic  plants  never  hâve  any  aquedu£l  on  their  leaves. 
Nay,  mort  of  them  repel  the  water.  The  leaves  of  the 
nymphæa  and  of  the  reed  are  never  wet.  It  is  likewife  fo 
with  thofe  of  the  nafturtium,  which  are  never  humid,  how- 
ever  çopioufly  the  rain  may  fall,  though  that  plant  is  ex- 
ceiïively  fond  of  the  water  ; for  the  culture  of  it  confumes 
an  incredible  quantity.  I am  perfuaded  that  if  a morafs 
were  fown  with  plants  of  this  fort;  it  would  be  fpeedily 
dried  up.  The  leaf  of  the  martinia  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  is 
here  reprefented  among  aquatic  plants,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
always  hrnnid.  It  has  even,  in  it’s  firfl  expanfion,  a fluting 
on  it’s  tail.  From  this  double  mountain-chara&er,  I am 
difpofed  to  fufpe£l  that  the  martinia  naturally  grows  on  the 
parched  and  fandy  fhores  of  the  Sea  ; for  Nature,  in  the 
view  of  varying  her  harmonies,  extends  very  dry  places 
along  the  brink  of  the  waters,  juft  as  (he  depofits  flieets  of 
water  and  moraiïes  in  the  bofom  of  mountains.  But  from 
the  form  of  the  pod  of  the  martinia,  which  refembles  a 

hook 
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hook  for  fifhing  gilt-heads,  I belicve  it  to  be  deftined  to 
grow  in  fituations  expofed  to  inundations  of  the  Sea,  as  is, 
?n  fatt,  the  café  with  the  territory  of  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  this  fpecies  originally  is.  I prefume,  therefore, 
that  .when  the  fhores  of  Vera  Cruz  are  overflowed  by  high 
tides,  you  muft  lee  fifhes  caught  by  this  plant,  for  the  flem 
of  it’s  pod  is  not  eafily  broken  off  ; it’s  two  crotchets  are 
pointed  like  filhing-hooks,  are  elaftic,  and  hard  as  horn, 
Befides,  when  it  is  foaked  in  water,  it’s  furrows,  fhaded 
with  black,  fhine  as  if  they  were  filled  with  globules  of 
quick-filver.  Now,  the  luftre  of  this  light  is  a farther  bait 
to  attraCt  the  fiihes.  I prefent  thefe  merely  as  conjectures  ; 
but  I found  them  on  a principle  which  is  indubitably  cer- 
tain, namely,  That  Nature  has  rnade  nothing  in  vain. 
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SEQUEL  OF  STUDY  X. 

OF  TkE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

A LL  the  harmonie-  expreflions  are  combinée! 

in  the  Human  Figure.  In  treatingthis  ar- 
ticle, I Hi ail  confine  myfelf  to  the  examination  of 
Tome  of  thofe  vvhich  compofe  the  head  of  Man. 
Obferve,  it’s  form  is  an  approximation  to  the 
fphericalj  which,  as  we  hâve  feen,  is  th's  form,  by 
way  of  excellence.  I do  not  beli-eve  that  this  con- 
figuration is  common  to  it  with  that  of  any  animal 
whatever.  On  it’s  anterior  part  is  traced  the  oval 
of  the  face,  terminated  by  the  triangle  of  the  nofe, 
and  encompafïed  by  the  radiations  of  the  hair! 
The  head  is,  befides,  fupported  by  a neck  of  con* 
fiderably  lefs  diameter  than  itfelf,  vvhich  détachés 
Jt  from  the  body  by  a concave  part. 


vol.  m. 
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This  flight  fketch  prefents  to  us,  at  firfl  glance, 
the  five  harmonie  terras  of  the  elementary  gé- 
nération of  forms.  The  haïr  exhibits  lines* 
the  nofe  the  triangle  ; the  head  the  fphere  ; the 
face  the  oval  ; and  the  void  under  the  chin  the 
parabola.  The  neck  which,  like  a column,  fuf- 
tains  the  head,  exhibits,  hkewife,  the  very  agree- 
able  harmonie  form  of  the  cylinder,  compofed  of 
the  circular  and  quadrilatéral, 

Thefe  forms,  however,  are  not  traced  in  a ftiff 
and  geometrical  manner,  but  imperceptibly  run 
into  each  other,  and  mutually  blend,  as  the  parts 
of  the  famé  whole  ought  to  do,  Thus  the  liait* 
does  not  fall  in  flraight  lines,  but,  in  flovving  ring- 
lets,  harmonizes  with  the  oval  of  the  face.  The 
triangle  of  the  nofe  is  neither  acute,  nor  does  it 
prefent  a right  angle  ; but,  by  the  undulatory 
fwelling  of  the  noftrils,  prefents  a harmony  with. 
the  heart-form  of  the  mouth,  and,  doping  toward 
the  forehead,  melts  away  into  the  cavities  of  the 
eyes.  The  fpheroid  of  the  head,  in  like  manner, 
amalgamates  with  the  oval  of  the  face.  The  famé 
thing  holds  with  refpeft  to  the  other  parts,  as 
Nature  employs,  in  their  general  combination,  the 
roundings  of  the  forehead,  of  the  cheeks,  of  the 
chin,  of  the  neck,  that  fs,  portions  of  the  moft 
beautiful  of  harmonie  exprelîions,  which  is  the 
lphere. 


There 
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Theré  are,  farther,  feveral  remarkable  propor- 
tions which  form,  with  each  other,  very  pleafing 
harmonies  and  contrafts  : fuch  is  that  of  the  fore- 
head,  which  prefents  a quadrilatéral  form,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  triangle,  compounded  of  the  eyes 
and  the  mouth  ; and  that  of  the  ears,  formed  of 
very  ingenious  acouftic  curves,  fuch  as  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  auditory  organ  of  animals>  be- 
caufe,  in  the  café  of  mere  animais,  it  Is  not  intended 
to  colleét,  like  that  of  Man,  ail  the  modulations 
of  fpeech. 

But  I muft  be  permitted  to  expatiate,  fomewhat 
more  at  large,  on  the  charming  forms,  affigned  by 
Nature  to  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  which  llie  lias 
placed  in  the  full  blaze  of  evidence,  becaufe  they 
are  the  two  aftive  organs  of  the  foui.  The 
mouth  confifts  of  two  lips,  of  which  the  upper 
is  moulded  into  the  lhape  of  a heart,  that  form  fo 
lovely,  as  to  hâve  become  proverbial  for  it’s 
beauty  ; and  the  under  is  rounded  into  a demi- 
cylindiic  fegment.  In  the  opening  between  the 
lips,  we  hâve  a glimpfe  of  the  quadrilatéral  figure 
of  the  teeth,  whofe  perpendicular  andparallel  lines 
contraft  moft  agreeably  with  the  round  forms  ad- 
joining,  and  fo  much  the  more,  as  we  hâve  feen,  that 
the  firft  generative  terni  being  brought  into  union 
with  the  fupremcly  excellent  harmonie  terni,  that 

® a is. 
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is,  the  ftraight  line  with  the  fpherical  form,  the 
moft  harmonie  of  ail  contrats  refui t s from  it. 

• \ ’ ' , 

The  famé  relations  are  to  be  found  in  the  eyes, 
the  forms  of  which  combine  ftill  more  the  harmo- 
nie elementary  expreffions  ; as  it  was  fit  the  chief 
of  ail  the  organs  Ihould  do.  They  are  two  globes, 
fringed  on  the  lids  with  eye-lalhes,  radiating  with 
divergent  pencil-ftrokes,  which  form  with  them  a 
moft  delightful  contraft,  and  prefent  a ftriking 
confonance  with  the  Sun,  after  which  they  feem  to 
hâve  been  modelled,  having,  like  that  orb,  a fphe- 
rical figure,  encircled  with  divergent  rays,  in  the 
eye-lalhes;  having  a movement  of  felf- rotation, 
and  poflelîing  the  power,  like  him,  of  veiling 
themfelves  in  clouds,  by  means  of  their  lids. 

The  famé  elementary  harmonies  may  be  tracecl 
in  the  colours  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in  it’s  forms; 
for  we  hâve  in  the  face,  the  pure  white  exhibited 
in  the  teeth  and  in  the  eyes  ; then  the  ihades  of 
yellow,  which  diflolve  into  it’s  carnation,  as  the 
Painters  well  know  ; after  that  the  red,  the  emi- 
nently  excellent  colour,  which  glows  on  the  lips 
and  on  the  cheeks.  You  farther  remark  the  blue 
of  the  veins,  and  fometimes  that  of  the  eye-balls  ; 
and,  finally,  the  black  of  the  hair  which,  by  it’s 
oppofition,  gives  relief  to  the  colours  of  the  face. 
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as  the  vacuum  of  the  neck  détachés  the  forms  of 
the  head. 

You  vvill  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  Nature  employs 
not,  in  decorating  the  human  face,  colours  harflily 
oppofed  ; but  blends  them,  as  fhe  does  the  forms, 
foftly  and  infenfibly  into  each  other.  Thus,  the 
white  melts  here  into  the  yellow,  and  there  into 
the  red.  The  blue  of  the  veins  has  a greenifli 
caft.  The  hairis  rarely  of  a jet  black  ; but  brown, 
chefnut,  flaxen,  and,  in  general,  of  a colour  into 
which  a fhght  tint  of  the  carnation  enters,  in  or- 
der  to  prevent  a violently  harlh  opposition.  You 
will  farther  obferve,  that  as  fhe  employs  fpherical 
fegments  in  forming  the  mufcles  which  unité  the 
O!  gans,  and  in  order  particularly  to  diftmguifh. 
thefe  very  organs,  Qie  makes  ufe  of  red  for  the 
famé  purpofes.  She  has,  accordingly,  extended  a 
flight  Iliade  of  it  to  the  forehead,  which  lhe  has 
ftrengthened  upon  the  cheeks,  and  which  (he  has 
applied  pure  and  unmixed  to  the  mouth,  that  or- 
gan  of  the  hearr,  where  it  forms  a moft  agreeable 
contraft  with  the  whitenefs  of  the  teeth.  The 
timon  of  this  colour,  with  that  harmonie  form,  is 
the  moft  powerful  contenance  of  beaury  • and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  wherever  the  fpherical 
forms  fwell,  there  the  red  colour  ftrengthens,  ex- 
CPpt  in  the  eyes. 
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As  the  eyes  are  the  principal  organs  of  the  foui, 
they  are  deftined  to  exprefs  ail  it’s  émotions  j 
which  could  not  hâve  been  done  with  tlie  harmo- 
nie red  tint,  for  this  would  hâve  given  but  one 
fîngle  expreffion.  Nature,  in  order  there  to' exprefs 
the  comrary  paffions,  lias  United  in  the  eye  the 
tvvo  moft  oppofite  of  colours,  the  white  of  the  or- 
bit  and  the  black  of  the  iris,  and  fometimes  of  the 
bail,  which  form  a very  harfh  oppofition,  when 
the  globes  of  the  eyes  are  difplayed  in  the  full  ex- 
tent  of  their  diameter  ; but  by  means  of  the  eye- 
lids,  which  Man  can  contrait,  or  dilate,  at  plea- 
lure,  he  is  enabfcd  to  give  them  the  expreffion  of 
ail  the  paffions,  from  love  to  fury. 

Thofe  eyes  whofe  balls  are  blue  are  naturally 
the  fofteft,  becaufe  the  oppofition,  in  this  café,  is 
lefs  harfti  with  the  adjacent  white  ; but  they  are 
the  moft  terrible  of  ail  when  animated  with  rage, 
and  this  from  a moral  contraft,  which  conftrains 
us  to  conlider  thofe  as  the  moft  formidable  of  ail 
objedts,  that  menace  evil,  after  having  encouraged 
us  to  expeit  good,  Perfons,  therefore,  who  are 
thus  diftinguifiied,  ought  to  be  carefully  on  their 
guard  againft  treachery  to  that  charailer  of  bene- 
volence  beftowed  on  them  by  Nature  ; for  blue 
eyes  exprefs,  by  their  colour,  fomething  enchant- 
ingly  eeleftial, 
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As  to  the  movements  of  the  mufcles  of  the  faice, 
k would  be  extremely  difficult  to  defcribe  thera, 
jthough  I am  fully  perfuaded  it  might  be  poffible 
to  explain  their  Laws.  Whoever  fhall  attempt 
this,  muft  of  neceffity  refer  them  to  the  moral  af- 
frétions. Thofe  of  joy  are  horizontal,  as  if  the 
foui,  in  the  enjoyment  of  felicity,  had  a difpofition 
to  extend  itfelf.  Thofe  of  chagrin  are  perpendi- 
cular,  as  if,  under  the  preffure  of  calamity,  the 
mind  was  looking  toward  Heaven  for  refuge,  or 
fceking  itrin  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  Into  fuch 
an  explanation  of  the  Laws  of  mufcular  motion 
muft  likewife  enter,  the  alterations  of  colours,  and 
the  contraétions  cf  forms,  and  in  thefe,  at  leaft, 
we  fhall  difcover  the  truth  of  the  principle  which 
we  hâve  laid  down,  that  the  expreffion  of  pleafure 
is  in  the  harmonv  of  contraries,  blending  with. 
each  other  in  colouis,  forms,  and  motions  j aièd 
that  the  expreffion  of  pain  confifts  in  the  vio- 
lence of  their  oppofitions.  d he  eyes  alone  hâve 
motions  ineffable  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
under  the  influence  of  verÿ  ftrong  émotions,  they 
aie  fuffufed  with  tears,  and  thus  feem  to  hâve  a 
farther  analogy  with  the  orb  of  day,  who,  in  the 

feafon  of  tempeds,  ffirouds  himfcdf  in  rainy  diftil- 
lations. 


The  principal  organs  of  fenfe,  four  of  which  are 
placed  in  the  liead,  hâve  particulkr  contrafts,  which 
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detach  their  fpherical  forms,  by  means  of  radiatecî 

foi  ms  j and  their  fhining  colours  by  means  of 

duiky  tints.  Thus  the  bright  organ  of  vifion  is 

contrafted  by  the  eye-brows  ; thofe  of  fmell  and 

tafte,  by  the  muftaches;  the  organ  of  hearing,  by 

that  "part  of  the  hair  called  the  favourile  lock, 

vvhich  feoarates  the  ear  from  the  face  : and  the 

\ * 

face  itfelf  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the 
head,  by  the  beard,  and  by  the  hair. 

We  fhall  not  here  examine  the  other  propos 
tions  of  the  human  figure  in  the  cylindric  form  of 
the  neck,  oppofed  to  the  fpheroïd  of  the  head,  and 
to  the  plane  furface  of  the  breaft;  the  hemifpherical 
forms  of  the  paps,  which  contraft  with  the  flatnefs 
of  the  cheft  -,  as  well  as  the  cylindrical  pyramids  of 
the  arms  and  fingers  with  the  omoplate  of  the 
fhoulders  ; the  confonances  of  the  fingers  with  the 
arms,  by  means  of  three  fimilar  articulations,  with 
a multitude  of  other  curvatures,  and  of  other  har- 
monies, which,  hitherto,  hâve  not  fo  fnuch  as  a 
name  in  any  language,  though  they  are,  in  every 
çountry,  the  all-povyerful  expreflion  of  beauty. 


The  human  body  is  the  only  one  which  unités, 
in  itfelf,  the  modulations,  and  the  concerts,  inex- 
preflïbly  agreeable,  of  the  five  elementary  forms, 
and  of  the  five  primordial  colours,  without  exhi- 
ffiting  any  thing  of  the  harfh  and  rude  oppofitions 
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perceptible  in  the  brute  création,  fuch  as  the 
prickles  of  the  hedge-hog,  the  horns  of  the  bull, 
the  tufks  of  the  wild-boar,  the  fangs  of  the  lion, 
th.e  marbled  lkin  of  the  dog,  and  the  livid  and  dif- 
gufting  colours  of  venemous  animais.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  firft  touch  is  perceptible^ 
and  which  you  can  fee  completeiy  ; other  animais 
being  chfguifed  under  haïr,  or  fcathers,  or  fcales, 
which  conceal  their  lim&s,  their  fhape,  their  fkin. 
Farther,  it  is  the  only  form  which,  in  its  perpen- 
dicular  attitude,  difplays  ail  it’s  polirions  and  di- 
rections at  once  ; for  you  can  hardly  perceive 
moreof  a quadruped,  of  a bird,  of  a fiüi,  than  one 
half,  in  the  horizontal  pofition  which  is  proper to 
them,  becaufe  the  upper  part  of  their  body  con- 
çeals  the  under. 

We  muft,  likewife,  remark,  that  Man’s  progref- 
lîve  motion  is  fubjeft  to  neither  the  Ihocks,  nor 

» 

the  tardinefs  of  movement  of  moft  quadrupcds, 
nor  to  the  rapidity  of  that  of  birds  ; but  is  the  re- 
fult  of  movements  the  moft  harmonie,  as  his 
figure  is,  of  forrqs,  and  of  colours,  the  moft  de- 
lightful 

The 

* It  bas  been  maintained  by  certain  celebrated  Autbors, 
that  the  Negros  confuler  their  own  colour  as  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  whites  ; but  it  is  a miftake.  1 hâve  put  many 
«i  «pifftion,  on  this  fubjcdt,  to  black  people,  who  vvere  in.my 

.own 
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The  more  that  the  multipliée!  confonances  of 
the  human  figure  are  agreeable,  the  more  clifgufl- 
ing  are  it’s  difl'onances.  This  is  the  reafon  that, 

on 

own  fervice,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  vvho  were  at  perfeft  li- 
berty  to  tell  what  thev  really  thought,  efpecially  on  a fubjeft  fo 
indiffèrent  to  flaves,  as  the  beauty  of  the  whites.  I fometimes 
afked  them  whether  of  the  tvvo  tHey  would  prefer,  a black  wife, 
or  a white  ? They  never  hefitated  an  inftant  in  declaring  their 
preference  of  the  white  woman.  Nay,  I hâve  feen  a Negro, 
who  had  been  almoft  flead  alive  by  the  whip,  in  one  of  our  plan- 
tations, exprefs  the  higheft  delight  when  the  fears  of  his  fores 
began  to  whiten,  becaufe  it  fuggefted  the  hope,  that  he  was 
thereby  going  to  change  colour,  and  to  be  negro  iîq  longer, 
The  poor  wretch  would  gladly  hâve  parted  with  his  whole  hide 
to  become  white.  This  preference,  we  {hall  be  told,  is,  in  that 
café,  the  effeft  of  the  fuperiority  which  they  are  obliged  to 
aferibe  to  the  Europeans.  But  the  tyranny  of  their  mafters 
ought  rather  to  infpire  abhorrence  of  the  colour.  Befides,  the 
black  men  and  women,  of  our  colonies,  exprefs  the  famé  taftes 
that  our  peafantry  at  home  do,  for  ftuffs  of  lively  and  glaring 
colours.  Their  fupreme  luxury  in  drefs  is  a red  handkerchief 
tied  round  their  head.  Nature  has  beftowed  no  other  tints  on 
the  rofes  of  Africa  than  upon  thofe  of  Europe. 

Jf  the  judgment  of  black  flaves  is  confidered  as  a fufpicious 
authority  on  the  fubjeft,  we  may  refer  the  decifion  to  the  tafte 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  Africa,  who  are  under  no  temptation  to 
diflemble.  They  fairly  acknowledge  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  refpe&s,  they  hâve  been  more  hardly  dealt  with  than 
the  Europeans.  African  Princes  hâve  made  frequent  applica- 
tion to  the  Governors  of  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  fet- 
tlements  on  the  coaft,  for  white  women,  under  a promife  of 
very  ample  privilèges  in  return.  Latnt,  an  Englifli  agent  at 

Ardra, 
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on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  there  is  nothing  fo  beau- 
tiful  as  a handfome  man,  nor  fo  fhocking  as  a 
very  ugly  one. 

This 

* 1 

Ardra,  when  prifoner  to  the  King  of  Dahomay,  in  the  year 
1724,  fent  word  to  the  Governor  of  the  Englifh  fort  at  Juida, 
that  if  he  could  fend  a white  woman,  or  even  a mulatto,  to  this 
Prince,  (he  might  acquire  an  unbounded  influence  over  his 
mind.  ( General  Hijiory  of  Voyages , by  tbe  Abbé  Prevùft.  Eoofc 
viii.  page  96.) 

Another  King,  on  a different  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
piomifed,  one  day,  to  a Capuchin  miflionary,  who  was  preach- 
fng  the  Gofpel  in  his  prefence,  to  difmifs  his  feraglio,.  and  em, 
brace  Chriftianity,  if  he  would  procure  him  a white  woman  to 
wife.  The  zealous  mi  dion  an’  immediately  repaired  to  the  neareft 
Portugueze  fettlement  ; and  having  enquired,  whether  there 
might  not  be  among  them  fome  poor  and  virtuous  damfei,  fuch 

might  fuit  his  purpofe,  he  vvas  informed  of  fuch  a perf'on,  the 
nieee  of  a very  poor  man  of  family,  who  lived  in  a Pâte  of  great 
Privacy.  He  waited  for  her  one  Sunday  morning,  at  the  door 
of  the  church,  as  fhe  was  returning  from  mafs  with  her  kinf- 
man  ; and  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  unde,  before  ail  the  people, 
çharged  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  he  valued  the  interefls 
of  religion,  that  he  would  beftow  his  niece  in  marriage  on  the 
Negro  King.  The  gentleman  and  his  niece  having  given  their 
çonfent,  the  black  Prince  married  her,  after  having  difmifTed 
ail  his  other  women,  and  received  pqbjic  baptifm.  {Hiflory  of 
Et  biopi  a,  by  Labat.) 

The  beft  informed  travellers  relate  many  fuch  anecdotes,  of  3 
fimilar  prefcrence  exprefTed  by  the  black  Soverergns  of  Africa, 
and  of  fouthern  Afia.  Thomas  Ro%vc,  Ambaffador  from  Eno-. 
Jand  at  the  Court  of  the  Mogul  Sclim-Scba , relates,  that  a very 
eordial  réception  was  given,  by  this  povverful  ^Jonarch,  to  cer- 
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Ihis  farther  fuggefts  a reafon  why  it  will  be  for 
ever  impoffible  for  art  to  produce  a perfect  imita- 
tion of  the  human  figure,  from  the  difficulty  of 

uniting 


tain  Portugueze  Jefuits,  who  had  corne  as  mifiionaries  into  his 
dominions,  vvith  a view  to  obtain,  through  their  means,  fome 
women  of  their  country  to  recruit  his  feraglio.  He  began  with 
conferring  on  therq  fingular  privilèges  ; had  apartments  provided 
for  theni  in  the  vicinfty  of  his  palace,  aqd  admitted  them  to  his 
moft  intimate  familiarity  : but  perceiving  that  thofe  good  fa- 
thers  difcQvered  no  great  inclination  to  gratify  his  defires,  he 
pra&ii'ed  a very  ingenious  artifice  to  draw  them  into  compli- 
ance. He  expreffed  an  extreme  partiality  tp  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion ; and  pretending  that  he  was  reftratned,  rqerely  by  rea- 
fons  of  State,  from  openly  embracing  it,  he  gave  ftrift  orders  to 
two  of  his  nephews  to  attend  puncfuajly  on  the  catechetical  in- 
flruftions  of  the  mifiionaries.  When  the  young  men  had  ac- 
quired  a competent  degree  of  knowledge,  he  enjoined  them  to 
get  themfelves  baptized,  and,  this  being  complied  with,  he  thus 
addreflèd  them  : “ It  is  now  no  longer  in  j our  power  tp  marry 
“ pagan  women,  and  of  this  country  ; for  you  hâve  made  pro- 
*£  feflion  of  Chriftianity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  fathers,  who 
“ baptized  you,  to  procure  you  wives.  Tell  them  they  muft 
« fend  to  Portugal  for  women  to  be  your  brides.”  Thç  young 
profelytes  did  not  fail  to  make  this  demand  on  the  good  fa- 
thers; who,  fufpedling  that  the  Mogul’s  real  intention,  iq  mac- 
rying  his  nephews  to  Portugueze  wives,  was  to  procure  a fupply 
of  white  women  for  his  feraglio,  refufed  to  engage  in  this  nego- 
ciation.  Their  refufal  highly  incenfed  Selim  Scba , and  expofed 
them  to  much  perfecution  : lie  immediately  commanded  his  ne- 
phews to  renounce  Chriftianity.  ( Memoirs  of  Thomas  Rctmc, 
Jhevenot's  Celle  fi  ion.) 

"fhe  black  colour  of  the  Ikin  is,  as  we  fliall  gjefently  fee,  a; 
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ttntting  in  it  ail  thé  harmonies,  and  from  the  ftiil 
greater  difficuîty  of  effeéting  a complété  combina- 
tion of  thofe  which  are  of  a different  nature.  For 
example,  the  Painter  may  fucceed  tolerably  in 
imitating  the  colours  of  the  face,  and  the  Sculptot 
in  exprefïing  it’s  forms.  But  were  an  attempt 
made  to  unité  the  harmony  of  colours  and  of 
forms  in  a Angle  buft,  fuch  a produftion  will  be 
very  inferior  to  a mere  pifture,  or  to  a mere  piecè 
of  fculpture,  becaufe  it  will  combine  particuîar 
diflbnances  of  colours  and  of  forms,  befides.their 
general  diffonance,  which  is  ftiil  more  marked.  If 

bleffing  from  Heaven  to  the  Nations  of  the  South,  becaufe  it 
abforbs  the  reflexes  of  the  burning  Sun  under  which  they  live. 
But  the  men  of  thofe  Nations  do  not  the  iefs,  on  that  account, 
confider  white  wornen  as  more  beautiful  than  the  black,  for  the 
famé  reafon  that  they  think  the  day  more  beautiful  than  the 
mght,  becaufe  the  harmonies  of  colours  and  of  iights  rentier 
themfelves  perceptible  in  the  complexion  of  the  whites,  whereas 
they  almoft  entireJy  difappear  in  that  of  the  blacks,  who  eau 
prétend  to  no  compétition  with  the  others,  in  point  of  beauty. 
except  as  to  form  and  flature. 

The  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  having  been  taken,  as 
we  hâve  juft  feen,  from  the  moft  beautiful  forms  of  Nature,  are 
become,  tn  their  tara,  models  of  beauty  for  Man.  If  we  attend 
to  this,  we  fliall  find,  that  the  forms  which  pleafe  us  moft  in 
Works  of  art,  as  thofe  of  antique  vafes,  and  the  relations  of  height 
and  breadth  in  monuments,  bave  been  taken  from  the  human 
g7€;  k ,SWeIlknora  that  the  Ionie  tolumn,  with  it’s capital 

and  iu  flutmgs,  was  imltated  after  the  fl.ape,  the  head-clrds, 
and  the  drapery  of  the  Grecian  young  women. 
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lo  thefe  it  were  farther  attempted  to  add  the  ha?- 
mony  of  movements,  as  in  thc  café  of  an  automa- 
ton, this  would  only  aggravate  the  incongruity. 
Were  art  to  continue  it’s  effort,  and  try  to  beftow 
the  gift  of  fpeech  ljkewife,  this  mnft  produce  a 
fourth  diflonance,  which  would  be  abfolutely  hi- 
deous  ; for  here  the  intelleftual  fyftem  would 
clafli  frightfully  vvith  the  phyfical  fyftem.  It  is, 
accordingly,  matter  of  no  furpize  to  me,  that  St. 

5 Thomas  Aqninas  was  fo  fhocked  at  the  fpeaking 
head,  in  conftrudting  which,  his  raafter,  Albert  the 
Gréai , had  employed  fo  many  years,  that,  under 
the  influence  of  horror,  lie  inftantly  broke  it  to 
fhivers.  It  muft  hâve  produced  on  him  the  famé 
imprefîïon  which  he  would  hâve  felr,  had  he  heard 
an  articulate  voice  ifluing  out  of  a dead  man’s 
mouth.  Such  labours,  in  general,  do  the  Artift 
much  honour  ; but  they  demonftrate  the  weaknefs 
of  art,  which  falls  below  Nature  juft  in  proportion 
as  it  aims  at  uniting  more  of  lier  harmonies.  In- 
ftead  of  blending  them,  as  Nature  herfelf  does, 
art  can  onlÿ  place  them  in  oppofitioii. 

Ail  this  proves  the  truth  of  the  principle  which 
wc  hâve  laid  down,  namely,  that  harmony  refults 
from  the  union  of  two  contraries,  and  diicoid 
from  their  collifion  : and  the  more  agreeable  that 
the  harmonies  of  an  objedt  are,  the  more  difguft- 
ing  are  it’s  difcordances.  This  is  the  real  origin 
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©f  pleafure  and  of  diflike,  in  phyfîcs  as  in  morals, 
and  tbe  reafon  why  the  famé  objed  fo  frequetaly 
excites  affedion  and  averfion. 

A great  variety  of  very  interefting  refledions 

remain  to  be  made  on  the  human  figure,  efpecially 

by  conneding  with  it  the  moral  fenfations,  which 

alone  give  expreffion  to  the  features.  We  fliall 

introduce  fome  of  thefe  in  the  fequel  of  this  Work, 

when  we  corne  to  fpeak  of  fentiment.  Be  it  as  it 

may,  the  phyfïcal  beauty  of  Man  is  foiïriking,  in 

the  eyes  even  of  the  animal  création,  that  to  it, 

principally,  muft  be  afcribed  the  empire  which  he 

exercifes  over  them,  in  every  part  of  the  Earth. 

The  feeble  flee  for  refuge  under  his  protedion, 

and  the  moft  powerful  tremble  at  fight  of  him.  Ma- 

thiola  relates,  that  the  lark  will  fave  herfelf  amidft 

troops  of  men,  when  fhe  perceives  the  bird  of  prey 

hovering  over  her.  The  reality  of  this  inftind; 

was  confirmed  to  me  by  an  officer,  who  was  once 

an  eye-witnefs  of  one,  in  fuch  circumftances,  ffee- 

ing  for  fafety  among  a very  diftinguifhed  fquadron 

of  cavalry,  m which  he  then  ferved  ; but  the 

trooper  whofe  particular  protedion  fhe  fought, 

trampled  her  to  death  under  his  horfe’s  feet  ; a 

moft  barbarous  adion,  which  drew  on  him,  and 

juftly,  the  indignation  of  every  good  man  in  the 

corps. 
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I myfelf  hâve  feen  a ftag,  when  run  down  by 
the  hounds,  appeal,  with  fobs,  for  relief,  to  the 
compaffion  of  perfons  aecidentally  paffing  that  way. 
Pliny  relates  a fimilar  faét,  and  it  is  confident  with 
my  own  expérience,  when  I was  in  the  Ille  of 
France,  which  I hâve  detailed  in  the  journal  of 
my  voyage to that Ifland.  I hâve  feen,  in  the  farm- 
yards,  the  India-hens,  under  the  impulfe  of  love, 
go  and  throw  themfelves  chuckling  at  the  feet  of 
the  dountry-people.  If  we  meet  lefs  frequently 
with  inftances  of  the  effecl  of  animal  confidence 
in  Man,  it  is  becaufe  of  the  noife  of  our  fowling- 
pieces,  fcaring  them  inceflantly,  and  of  the  conti- 
nuai other  perfecutions  which  they  are  doomed  to 
undergo. 

ît  is  well  knoWn  with  what  familiarity  the  mon-  * 
keys,  and  fowls  of  ail  kinds,  approach  travellers 
in,  the  forefls  of  India  *■.  I hâve  feen  at  the  Capfc 
of  Good-Hope,  in  Cape-town  itfelf,  the  fhores  of 
the  Sea  fwarming  with  water-fowls,  which  perched 
confidently  on  the  (hallops,  and  a large  wild  pé- 
lican playing  clofe  by  the  cuflom-houfe,  with  a 
great  dog,  whofe  h'ead  fhe  took  into  her  enormous 
beak.  This  fpedlacle  conveyed  to  me,  frona  the 
moment  of  my  arrivai,  a moft  powerful  impreflion 


* See  Bernier  and  Mandeflv. 
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in  favour  of  the  happinefs  ©f  that  country,  and  of 
the  humanity  of  it’s  inhabitants  : nor  did  my  con- 
jecture deceive  me. 

But  dangerous  animais,  on  the  contrary,  are 
feized  vvith  térror  at  the  fight  of  Man,  unlefs  they 
be  driven  from  their  natural  bias  by  fome  preffing 
neceiïity.  An  éléphant  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
led  about,  in  Afia,  by  a little  child.  The  African 
lion  retires,  growling,  from  the  cabin  of  the  Hot- 
tentot ; furrenders  up  to  him  the  poffeffions  of 
his  anceftors,  and  feeks  for  himfelf  a kingdom  far 
remote,  in  forefts,  and  among  rocks,  untrodden  by 
the  foot  of  Man.  The  immenfe  vvhale,  amidft  his 
native  element,  trembles,  and  flees  away  before 
the  puny  bark  of  the  Laplander.  And  thus,  to 
this  day,  is  executed  that  all-potent  Law,  which 
fecured  empire  to  Man,  though  funk  into  guik 
and  wretchednefs  : “ And  the  fear  of  you,  and 
“ the  dread  of  you,  fhall  be  upon  every  beaft  of 
“ the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air;  upon 
“ ail  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  ail 
“ the  fifhes  of  the  fea  ; into  your  hand  are  they 
*“  delivered 


It  is  fingularly  remarkable,  that,  through  the 
whole  çxtent  of  Nature,  there  is  no  animal  what- 

* Gcnefis,  chap.  ix.  ver.  a. 
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ever,  nor  plant,  n >r  foffil,  nor  even  globe,  but 
what  bas  k’s  confonancc  and  it’s  contraft  out  of 
itlelf,  Man  excepted.  No  one  vifible  being  enters 
into  fociety  wiih  him,  but  either  as  his  fervant  or 
as  his  llave. 

We  muft,  undoubtedly,  reckon,  among  the  hu- 
man  proportion*,  that  Law  fo  univerfal,  and  fo 
wonderful,  which  produces  males  and  females  in 
equal  numbers.  Did  chance  prefide  over  the  gé- 
nération of  the  human  race,  as  over  our  alliances, 
we  Ihould  one  year  hâve  an  unmixed  crop  of  male 
children,  and  another,  a race  entirely  female. 
Some  nations  would  confift  wholly  of  men,  and 
others,  wholly  of  women  ; but  ail  over  the  Globe, 
the  two'  fexes  are  born,  within  the  famé  fpace  of 
time,  equal  in  number.  A confonance  fo  regular, 
clearly  demonftrates,  that  a Providence  is  conti- 
nually  watching  over  the  affairs  of  Mankind,  not- 
withftanding  the  abfurdity  and  diforder  of  human 
inftitutions.  This  may  be  conüdered  as  a ftanding 
teftimony  to  the  truth  of  our  Religion,  which, 
likewife,  limits  Man  to  one  Woman  in  marriage, 
and  by  this  conformity  to  natural  Laws,  peculiar 
to  itfclf,  feems  alone  to  hâve  emanated  from  the 
Author  of  Nature.  It  may  fairly  be  concluded, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a religion  which  permits,  or 
connives  at,  a plurality  of  wives,  muft  be  erro- 
neotis. 


Ah! 
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Ah  ! how  littîe  acquainted  are  they  with  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  who,  in  the  union  of  the  two 
fexes,  look  for  nothing  farther  than  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe  ! They  are  only  culling  the  fîowers  of  life, 
without  once  tafting  of  it’s  fruit.  The  fàir  fex  ! 
this  is  the  phrafe  of  our  men  of  pleafure  ; women 
are  known  to  them  under  no  other  idea.  But  the 
fex  is  fair  only  to  perfons  who  hâve  no  other  fa- 
culty  except  that  of  eye-fight.  Befides  this  it  is, 
to  thofe  who  hâve  a heart,  the  créative  fex  which, 
at  the  péril  of  life,  carries  Man,  for  nine  months, 
in  the  womb  ; and  the  cherifhing  fex,  which 
fuckles  and  tends  him  in  infancy.  It  is  the  pious 
fex  which  conduéts  him  to  the  altarwhile  he  is  yet 
a chiid,  and  teaches  him  to  draw  in,  with  the  milk 
of  her  breaft,  the  love  of  a religion  which  the 
cruel  policy  of  men  would  frequently  render  odious 
to  him.  It  is  the  pacifie  fex,  which  fheds  not  the 
blood  of  a fellow-creature  ; the  fympathizing  fex, 
which  minifters  to  the  fick,  and  handles  without 
hurting  them. 

To  no  purpofe  does  Man  prétend  to  boafb  of 
liis  power  and  his  ftrength  ; if  his  robuft  hands 
are  able  to  fubdue  iron  and  brafs,  thofe  of  the 
v oman,  more  dextrous,  and  more  ufefully  em- 
ployed,  can  fpin  into  threads  the  fia*.  and  the 
fleeces  of  the  fheep.  The  one  cncounters  gloomy 
care  with  the  maxims  of  philofophy;  the  other 
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ban i Aies  it  by  fportivenefs  and  gaiety.  The  onc 
oppofes  to  external  evils  the  force  of  his  reafon  ; 
the  other,  far  happier,  éludés  them  by  the  mobi- 
lity  of  her’s.  If  the  man  fometimes  confiders  it 
as  his  glory  to  bid  défiance  to  danger  in  the  field 
of  batde,  the  woman  triumphs,  in  calmly  meeting 
dangers  more  inévitable,  and  frequently  more 
cruel,  on  her  bed,  and  under  the  banners  of  plea- 
fure.  Thus,  they  hâve  been  created  to  fupport  to- 
gether  the  ills  oflife,  and  to  form,  by  their  union, 
the  moft  powerful  of  confonances,  and  the  fweeteft 
of  contrafts. 

I am  obliged,  by  the  plan  of  my  Work,  tô  pro- 
ceed  forward,  and  to  refrain  from  purfuing  my  re- 
flétions on  fubjects  fo  interefting  as  the  marriage, 
and  the  beauty,  of  Man  and  Woman.  I muft, 
however,  hazard  fome  farther  obfervations,  ex- 
trated  from  my  flore,  in  order  to  induce  others  to 
dive  into  this  rich  mine,  with  the  additional  value 
of  novelty. 

Ail  Philofophers  who  hâve  made  Man  their  par- 
ticular  fludy,  are  agreed,  and  with  good  reafon, 
that  he  is  the  moft  wretched  of  ail  animais.  Moft 
of  them  appear  to  hâve  been  fenfible,  that  an  affo- 
ciate  was  neceflary  to  him,  to  relieve  his  burthens, 
and  they  hâve  made  his  happinefs,  in  part,  to  con- 
flit of  friendfhip  ; which  is  an  évident  demonftra- 
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tion  of  human  weaknefs  and  mifery  ; for  were 
Man  naturally  ftrong,  he  would  ftand  in  no  need 
of  either  aftociate  or  affiftance.  Eléphants  and 
lions  live  folitary  in  the  forefts.  They  need  no 
friends,  becaufe  Nature  has  made  them  ftrong. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  when  the  Ancients 
give  us  a reprefentation  of  perfedt  friendfhip,  it  is 
always  reftrided  to  two,  and  no  more,  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  human  weaknefs  ; for  Man 
is  frequently  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  deriving 
his  felicity  from  the  concurring  interpofition  of 
many  beings  fimilar  to  himfelf.  Several  reafons 
may  be  affigned  for  this  reftriftion,  the  principal 
of  which  are  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man -heart,  which,  from  it’s  very  weaknefs,  is  ca-  • 
pable  of  attaching  itfelf  to  only  one  objeft  at 
once  ; and  which,  being  compounded  of  oppofite 
pallions,  that  maintain  a perpétuai  counterpoife, 
is,  in  fome  fenfe,  both  a&ive  and  paffive,  and  ftands 
in  need  of  loving  and  of  being  beloved,  of  com- 
forting  and  of  being  comforted,  of  honouring  and 
of  being  honoured,  and  fo  on.  Accordingly,  ail 
the  friendfhips  celebrated  in  the  hiftoric  page,  ex- 
ifted  only  between  two  perfons  ; fuch  as  thofe  of 
Caflor  and  Pollux  ; of  Thefeus  and  Perithoüs  j of 
Hercules  and  Iolas  ; of  Orejtes  and  Pylades  ; of 
Alexander  and  Hepbejlion , and  many  others. 
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It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that>thofe  fingular 
friendfhips  hâve  ever  been  affociated  with  virtuous 
and  heroic  actions  ; but  vvhenever  the  union  corn- 
prehended  more  perfons  than  two,  it  was  fpeedily 
diffolved  by  difcord,  or,  if  permitted  to  fubfift  for 
any  length  of  time,  became  famous  only  for  the 
mifchief  which  it  brought  on  Mankind  : fuch  was 
that  of  the  triumvirate  among  the  Romans.  In 
cafés  vvhen  the  afl'ociates,  in  fuch  alliances,  were 
flill  more  numerous,  the  mifchief  which  they  did 
was  always  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
number  of  which  they  confifted.  Thus,  the  ty- 
ranny  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome  exhibited  a vio- 
lence flill  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  Triumviri, 
for  it  fpread  deftrudion,  we  may  venture  to  fay, 
without  paffion,  and  in  cold  blood. 

There  are,  likewife,  triummillvi rates,  and  de- 
cemmillvirates  : thefe  are  your  various  defcriptions 
of  Corps.  With  good  reafon  hâve  they  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Corps  ; for  they  frequently  hâve 
a centre  diftind  from  their  Country,  of  which  they 
ought  only  to  be  members.  They  hâve,  likewife, 
views  diftind  from  thofe  of  their  Country,  a di- 
fdnd  ambition,  and  diftind  interefts.  They  are, 
with  relation  to  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  inconftant, 
detached,  deftitute  of  an  objed,  and  frequently 
deflitute  alfo,  of  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  : that,  in 
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a vvord,  which  regular  troops  are  widi  relation  to 
ügh't  troops.  They  will  not  farter  them  to  appear 
in  an  avenue  along  which  they  themfelves  are  ad- 
vancing,  and  difpoflefs  them  of  the  ports  which 
they  may  hâve  occupied,  the  whole  length  of  their 
route.  How  many  révolutions  hâve  been  efteded 
in  Ruffia  by  the  Strelitzes  ; in  Rome,  by  the  Pre- 
torian  guards  ; at  Conftanlinople,  by  the  Janiza- 
ries  ; and  elfewhere,  by  Corps  ftill  more  political! 
Thus,  by  a juft  re-a£tion  of  Providence,  the  fpirit 
of  Corps  lias  been  as  fatal  to  countries,  as  the  fpi- 
rit of  Country  has  itfelf  been  to  Mankind. 

If  the  heart  of  Man  admits  of  but  a fingle  ob- 
jed,  what  judgment  fhall  we  form  of  our  modem 
friendlhips,  embracing,  as  they  do,  fuch  a multi- 
plicity  ? Undoubtedly,  if  a man  has  thirty  friends, 
he  can  beftow  on  each  of  them  only  the  thirtieth 
part  of  his  affedion,  and  can  receive,  in  return, 
no  greater  proportion  of  theirs.  He  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity,  therefore,  deceive  them,  and  be  deceived 
by  them  ; for  no  one  is  difpofed  to  be  a friend  by 
fradions. 

But,  if  the  truth  may  be  told,  fuch  friendlhips 
are  merely  confcderacies  of  ambition  3 relations 
interefted  and  purely  political,  employed  entirely 
in  pradilîng  mutual  illulion,  in  the  view  of  aggran- 
dizing  themfelves  at  the  expenfe  of  Society  ; and 
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which  would  be  productive  of  unfpeakable  mif- 
chief,  were  they  more  clearly  united  among  them- 
felves,  and  unlefs  they  were  counterbalanced  by 
oppofite  confederacies.  Almoft  ail  our  general 
affociations,  accordingly,  iffue  in  intefline  wars. 
On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  fpeak  of  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  refult  from  particular  unions, 
rather  too  intimate.  The  moft  celebrated  friend- 
fhips  of  Antiquity  hâve  not  been,  in  this  refpeft, 
wholly  exempt  from  fufpicion,  though,  I am  per- 
fuaded,  they  were  as  virtuous  as  the  perfons  who 
were  the  objedls  of  them. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  given  to  each  of 
us,  in  our  own  fpecies,  a natural  friend,  com- 
pletely  adapted  to  ail  the  demands  of  human  life, 
capable  of  fupplyingall  the  affe&ions  of  the  heart, 
and  ail  the  reftlefîhefs  of  tempérament.  He  fays, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World  : “ It  is  not 
“ good  that  the  man  fhould  be  alone:  Iwill  make 
“ him  an  help  meet  for  him  ; — and  the  Lord- 

God  made  Woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the 
“ Man*.”  Woman  pleafes  ail  our  fenfes  by  her 
form  and  by  her  grâces.  She  has,  in  her  charac- 
ter,  every  thing  that  can  intereft  the  heart  of  Man, 
and  at  every  ftage  of  human  life.  She  merits,  by 
the  long  and  painful  folicitudes  which  (he  exercifes 

* Gencfis,  chap.  ii.  ver.  x 8,  22. 
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over  our  infancy,  our  refped  as  a mother,  and  our 
gratitude  as  a nurfe  ; aftervvard,  as  Man  advances 
to  youth,  lhe  attraits  ail  his  love  as  a miftrefs 
and  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  ail  his  tçndernefs 
as  a wife,  his  confidence  as  a faithful  fleward,  his 
protection,  as  being  feeble  ; and,  even  in  old-age, 
fhe  merits  our  higheft  confideration,  as  the  fource 
of  pofterity,  and  our  intimacy,  as  a friend  who 
has  been  the  companion  of  our  good  and  bad  for- 
tune through  life.  Her  gaiety,  nay,  her  very  ca- 
prices, balance,  at  ail  feafons,  the  gravity,  and  the 
over-refledive  conftancy  of  Man,  and  acquire,  re- 
ciprocally,  a preponderancy  over  him, 

Thus,  the  defeds  of  the  one  fex,  and  the  excefs 
of  the  other,  are  an  exad  mutual  compenfation. 
They  are  formed,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  to 
be  grooved  into  each  other,  like  the  correfponding 
pièces  of  carpenters-work,  the  prominent  and  re- 
treating  parts  of  which  conftitute  a vefîel,  fit  to 
launch  on  the  ftormy  océan  of  life,  and  to  a t tain 
additional  ftrength  from  the  very  buffetings  of  the 
tempeft,  Had  we  not  been  informed  by  a Sacred 
Tradition,  that  Woman  was  extraded  from  the 
fide  of  Man  ; and  though  this  great  truth  were 
not  every  day  manifefled,  in  the  wonderful  birth 
of  the  children  of  the  two  fexes,  in  equal  numbers, 
we  Ihould  be  fpcedily  inftruded  in  it  by  our 
wants.  Man  without  the  Woman,  and  Woman 

without 
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without  the  Man,  are  imperfed  beings,  in  the  or- 
der  of  Nature.  But,  the  greater  contrait  there  is 
in  their  charaders,  the  more  complété  union  there 
is  in  their  harmonies.  Jt  is,  as  we  hâve  already 
briefly  hinted,  from  their  oppofitions  in  talents,  in 
taftes,  in  fortunes,  that  the  moft  intenfe  and  the 
moft  durable  affedion  is  produced.  Marriage  is, 
therefore,  the  frie nd (bip  of  Nature,  and  the  only 
real  union  which  is  not  expofed,  like  thofe  vvhich 
exift  among  men,  to  eftrangement,  to  rivallbip, 
to  jealouties,  and  to  the  changes  vvhich  time  is  ef- 
feding  in  our  inclinations. 

But,  Wherefore  are  there  fo  few  happy  mar- 
riages  among  us  ? I anfwer,  becaufe  vvith  us  the 
fexes  hâve  divefted  themfelves  each  of  it’s  proper 
nature,  and  aüumed  the  other.  It  is  becaufe  the 
women,  with  us,  adopt  the  manners  of  men,  from 
éducation  ; and  men  the  manners  of  women,  from 
habit.  The  women  hâve  been  defpoilcd  of  the 
grâces,  and  of  the  talents,  peculiar  to  their  fex,  by 
the  mafters,  the  fciences,  the  cuftoms,  the  occupa- 
tions of  men.  There  is  no  way  left,  fave  one, 
but  that  is  infallible,  to  bring  both  back  to  Na 
turej  it  is  to  infpire  them  with  a tafte  for  Reli- 
gion. By  Religion,  I do  not  mean  attachaient  to 
ceremonies,  nor  fyftems  of  Theology;  but  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heart,  pure,  fimple,  unoftentatious  j 
fuch  as  it  is  fo  beaucifully  depided  in  the  Gofpel. 

Religion 
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Religion  will  reftore  to  the  two  fexes,  not  only 
their  moral  charader,  but  their  phyfical  beauty. 
It  is  not  climate,  it  is  not  aliment,  it  is  not  bodily 
exercife,  nor  ail  thefe  together,  which  form  human 
beauty  ; it  is  the  moral  fentiment  of  virtue,  which 
cannot  fubfift  independantly  of  Religion.  Ali- 
ment and  exercife,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly 
to  the  magnitude  and  the  expanlion  of  the  body  ; 
but  they  hâve  no  manner  of  influence  on  the 
beauty  of  the  face,  which  is  the  true  phyfionomy 
of  the  foui.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  fee 
perfons  tall  and  robuft  difguftingly  ugly  ; with  the 

ftature  of  a giant,  and  the  face  of  a monkey, 

/ 

Beauty  of  face  is  to  fuch  a degree  the  expreflion 
of  the  harmonies  of  the  foui,  that,  in  every  coun- 
try,  thofe  clafles  of  citizens  who  are,  from  their 
condition,  obliged  to  live  with  others  in  a ftate 
of  conftraint,  are  fenfibly  the  homelieft  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  af- 
certained,  particularly  among  the  noblefl'e  of  many 
Oi  our  piovinces,  who  live  with  each  other  in  the 
perpétuai  jealoufy  of  rank,  and  with  their  neigh- 
bours  of  an  inferior  order,  in  a date  of  unremitting 
hoflility,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prérogatives. 
Moft  of  thofe  Nobles  prefent  a complexion  bi- 
hous  and  parched.  They  are  meagre,  fulky,  and 
perceptibly  uglier  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  faine  diftrid,  though  they  breathe  the  famé 
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air,  live  on  the  famé  aliments,  and,  in  general, 
enjoy  a fuperior  degree  of  fortune.  Accordingly, 
they  are  far  from  being  gentlemen  both  in  name 
and  in  fa£t.  Nay,  there  is  a Nation  bordering 
npon  ours,  the  fubjefts  of  which  are  as  much  ce- 
lebrated,  ail  over  Europe,  for  their  pride  as  for 
their  homelinefs.  Ail  thofe  men  are  rendered 
hard-favoured  from  the  famé  câufes  that  moft  of 
our  children  degenerate  in  look  ; who,  however 
amiable  in  early  life,  become  ugly  on  going  to  col- 
lege, from  the  miferies  and  irkfomenefs  of  their 
inftitutions.  I fay  nothing  of  their  natural  cha- 
rafler,  which  undergoes  the  famé  révolution  with 
their  phyfionomy  ; this  laft  being  always  a con- 
fequence  of  the  other. 

The  famé  thing  does  not  hold  good  refpe&ing 
the  noblefîe  of  fome  other  of  our  provincial  dif- 
tri6ls,  and  the  nobility  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Thefe,  üving,  as  they  do,  in  good  underftanding 
among  themfelves,  and  with  their  compatriots, 
are,  in  general,  the  handfomeft  men  of  their  Na- 
tion, becaufe  their  focial  and  benevolent  fpirit  is 
not  in  a ftate  of  inceffant  conftraint  and  anxiety. 

To  the  famé  moral  caufcs  may  be  referred  the 
beauty  of  the  features  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
phyfionomies,  where  we  generally  meet  withmodels 
fo  exquilite,  in  their  ftatues  and  medallions.  They 

were 
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were  beautiful,  becaufe  they  were  happy  ; they 
lived  in  cordial  union  with  their  equals,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  popular  favour  with  the  citizens 
at  large.  Befides,  there  were  among  them  no  me- 
lancholy,  moping,  monkifh  inftitutions,  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  our  colleges,  to  disfigure  the  vvhole 
youth  of  a Nation  at  once.  The  defcendants  of 
thofe  famé  Nations  are,  at  this  day,  far  from  ex- 
hibiting  a refemblance  to  their  anceftors,  though 
the  climate  of  their  country  is  not  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  changed. 

It  is,  farther,  to  moral  caufes  that  vve  muft  refer 
the  fingularly  dignified  phyfionomies  of  the  great 
Lords  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  is  vifible  in 
their  portraits.  In  general,  perfons  of  quality  be- 
ing,  by  their  rank,  elevated  above  the  reft  of  the 
Nation,  do  not  live  continually  at  daggers  draw- 
ing  with  each  other,  and  with  the  other  fubjeéts 
of  the  State,  as  is  the  café  of  moft  of  our  fmall 
country-gentlemen.  Befides,  they  are  ufually  edu- 
catecl  under  the  paternal  roof,  that  is,  under  the 
blefled  influence  of  domeftic  enjoyment,  and  far 
remote  from  foreign  jealoufy  and  ftrife.  But  thofe 
of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.  had  this  diftinguifhed 
advantage  over  their  pofterity,  that  they  were 
taught  to  value  themfelves  on  beneficence,  and  po- 
pular affability,  and  on  beftowing  their  patronage 
upon  talents  and  virtue,  wherever  they  found 

them. 
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tbem.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a great  Family  of 
that  period,  but  what  has  the  honour  to  boaft 
of  having  brought  forward,  and  raifed  into  diftinc- 
tion,  fome  one  man  of  obfcure  birth,  or  of  the 
inferior  nobility,  who  aftervvards  rendered  himfelf 
illuftrious,  by  means  of  fuch  fupport,  in  arts,  in 
literature,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  army. 

Thefe  grandees  atfted  thus,  in  imitation  of  the 
Sovereign,  or,  perhaps,  from  a remainder  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  magnificence  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment,  which  then  expited.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  vvtre  handfome,  becaufe  they  were  contented 
and  happy  ; and  this  noble  émotion  of  foui  to- 
ward  beneficence,  has  imprefled  on  their  phyfio- 
nomy  a majeftic  charadter,  which  will  ever  difhin- 
guilh  them  from  the  men  of  preceding  âges,  and 
ftill  more  from  that  which  has  fucceeded. 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  are  not  an  objeâ:  of 
curiofity  merely  ; they  are  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  is  generally  apprehended  ; for  it  follows, 
as  a neceflary  confequence,  that,  in  order  to  form 
in  a Nation  beautiful  children,  and,  of  courfe, 
handfome  men,  in  both  the  phyfical  and  moral 
fenfe  of  the  word,  it  is  not  neceflary,  according  to 
the  dodtrine  of  certain  medical  men,  to  fubjeâ:  the 
human  fpecies  to  regular  purgations,  and  under 
partie ulayifpe&s  of  the  Moon.  Children  reftri&ed 
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to  a rigid  regimen  of  this  fort,  as  are  moft  of  thofe 
ôf  our  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries,  ail  prefenc 
wan  pafteboard  figures  ; and  when  grown  up,  pale 
complexions,  and  bilious  tempéraments,  like  their 
faihers. 

în  order  to  render  children  beautiful,  you  muft 
render  them  phyfically,  but  above  ail,  morally 
happy.  You  muft  prevent  every  poffible  occafion 
of  vexation  to  them,  not  by  kindling  in  their 
breafts  dangerous  and  headftrong  paffions,  as  in 
the  café  of  fpoiled  children,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  teaching  them  to  çurb  fuch  as  they  hâve  from 
Nature,  and  which  fociety  is  ever  exciting  into  a 
date  of  fermentation  ; and  efpecially,  by  carefully 
guarding  againft  the  communication  of  every  thing 
unnatural,  fuch  as  ufelefs  and  îrkfome  tafks,  emu- 
lations,  rivalftiips,  and  the  like But  we  fhall  re- 

fume this  important  fubjetf:,  at  greater  iength, 
hereafter. 

The  uglinefs  of  a child  is  to  be  imputée!,  in 
al  moft  every  café,  to  his  nurfe,  or  to  his  preceptor. 

I hâve  fometimes  obferved,  among  fo  many  clafles 
of  fociety,  more  or  lefs  disfigured  byourinftku- 
tions,  fome  famiiies  fingularly  beautiful.  Ort  en- 
qutnng  into  the  caufe  of  this,  1 hâve  found  that 
thofe  familles,  though  of  the  commonalty,  vvere 
happier,  in  a moral  refpca;,  than  thofe  of  other 

citizens  ; 
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citizens  ; tbat  the  mothers  had  fuckled  their  ovVn 
children  •>  that  the  young  people  had  learned  their 
occupations  under  the  paternal  roof  and  infpec- 
tion  ; that  they  had  been  treated  with  much  ten- 
dernefs  and  indulgence  ; that  their  parents  vvere 
fondly  attached  to  each  other  ; and  that  they  ail 
lived  together,  notwithftanding  the  hardfhips  of 
their  low  condition,  in  a ftate  of  liberty  and  cor- 
diality,  which  rendered  them  good,  happy,  and 
fatisfied. 

I hâve  thence  deduced  this  other  confequence  : 
That  we  frequently  make  a falfe  eftimate  of  the 
happinefs  of  human  life.  On  feeing  here  a Gar-‘ 
dener,  with  the  port  of  a Roman  Emperor  ; and 
there  a great  Lord,  with  the  mafk  of  a flave,  I 
imagined,  at  firft,  that  Nature  had  committed  a 
miftake.  But  expérience  demonftrates,  that  the 
great  Lord  in  queftion  is,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth  to  that  of  his  death,  placed  in  a fériés  of 
pofitions,  which  permit  him  not  to  gratify  his  own 
inclination  three  times  a year.  For  he  is  under 
the  necefiity,  from  his  infancy  upward,  to  do  the 
will,  firft  of  his  preceptors  and  mafters  ; in  more 
advanced  life,  that  of  his  prince,  of  minifters  of 
ftate,  of  his  rivais,  nay,  frequently,  that  of  his  ene- 
mies.  Thus,  he  finds  fetters  innumerable  in  his 
very  dignities.  Our  Gardener,  on  the  other  hand, 
pafles  his  wrhole  life  without  being  expofed  to  the 

flighteft 
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ftighteft  contradiction.  Like  the  Centurion,  in  the 
Tjofpel,  lie  fays  to  his  fervant,  Corne,  and  he 
cometh  ; and  to  another.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth 
ir.  This  demonftrates,  that  Providence  lias  af- 
figned  ro  our  very  pallions  a part  vvidely  different 
from  that  which  fociety  prefents  to  them  ; for,  in 
cafés  innumerable,  the  m'oit  unrelenting  flavery  is 
impofed,  together  with  an  accumulation  of  ho- 
nours  ; and,  in  the  meaneft  of  human  conditions, 
we  frequently  find  the  pofleflîon  of  the  moft  un- 
bounded  empire. 

Befides,  perfons  who  hâve  been  disfigured,  by 
the  corïuptive  imprefîion  of  vicious  éducation  and 
habits,  hâve  it  in  their  power  to  reform  theif 
looks  ; and  I fay  this,  principally,  for  the  fake  of 
our  females,  who,  in  order  to  gain  this  point,  ap- 
ply  white  and  red,  and  patch  up  faces,  like  thofe 
of  dolls,  utterly  deftitute  of  charader.  After  ail, 
they  are  in  the  riglit  j for  it  ismuch  better  to  con- 
ceal  charaéter  altogether,  than  to  exhibit  that  of 
the  cruel  pafîions  which  are  often  preying  upon 
them  ; efpecially  to  the  eyes  of  fo  many  of  the 
other  fex,  who  ftüdy  charadter*  merely  to  take  the 
àdvantage  of  it.  There  are  infallible  means  in  their 
power  of  acquiring  a beauty  altogether  irrefiftible. 
It  is  to  be  internally  good,  gentle,  compaiïionate, 
fenfible,  beneficent,  and  devout.  Idiefe  affedions 
of  a virtuous  foui  vvill  itnprefs  on  theif  features 
V0L*  Ilr«  d charaders 
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charatfters  altogether  celeftial,  which  will  appeaf 
beautiful,  even  to  the  fartheft  extremity  of  old  agc. 

Nay,  I will  venture  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the 
harlher  the  traits  may  be  in  homely  perfons,  who 
hâve  fuffered  dégradation  from  a faulty  éducation, 
the  more  fublime  and  impreffive  will  be  the  con- 
trafts  produced  in  therp.  by  thofe  which  they  ac- 
quire  from  habits  of  virtue  ; for,  when  we  find 
goodnefs  under  an  unpromifing  exterior,  we  are  as 
agreeably  furprized  as  at  finding  violets  and  prim- 
rofes  under  a fhrubbery  of  briars  and  thorns.  Such 
was  the  fenfation  infpired,  on  a firft  introduction 
to  the  crabbed-looking  M.  de  ! Turennc  ; and  fuch, 
in  our  days,  is  that  which  we  feel  at  the  firft  af- 
pedt  of  a certain  northern  Prince,  as  juftly  cele- 
brated  for  his  goodnefs,  as  the  King,  his  brother, 
has  rendered  himfelf  by  his  vidtories.  I hâve  no 
doubt,  that  the  repelling  outfide  of  thefe  two  great 
men,  may  hâve  greatly  contributed  to  give  a pe- 
culiar  prominency  to  the  excellence  of  their  heart, 
Such,  too,  was  the  beauty  of  Socrates,  who,  with  the 
features  of  a profligate,  delighted  every  eye,  while 
he  difcourfed  of  virtue. 

But  to  no  purpofe  will  a man  attempt  to  deco- 
rate  his  countenance  with  the  indications  of  good 
qualities,  to  which  his  heart  is  a ftranger.  This 
falfe  beauty  produces  an  effett  ftiil  more  difgufting 

than 
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than  the  moft  decided  uglinefs  ; for  when,  at- 
traded  by  an  apparent  goodnefs,  we  adually  find 
difhonefty  and  perfidy,  we  are  feized  witli  horror, 
as  when  we  find  a ferpent  lurking  in  a bed  of 
flowers.  Such  is  the  deteftable  charader  generally 
afcribed  to  courtiers. 

Moral  beauty,  then,  is  that  after  which  we  are 
bound  to  afpire,  that  it’s  divine  irradiations  may 
be  diffufed  over  our  features,  and  over  our  adions. 
To  no  purpofe  will  a Prince  himfelf  make  his 
boaft  of  high  birth,  riches,  crédit,  wit;  the  People, 
in  order  to  know  him,  rauft  look  him  in  the  face. 
The  People  form-their  judgment  of  him  entirely 
from  the  phyfionomy  : it  is,  in  every  country,  the 
firft,  and,  frequently,  the  laft  letter  of  recommen- 
dation. 


OF  CONCERTS. 

\ , 

Concert  is  an  order  formed  of  feveral  harmo- 
nies of  various  kinds.  It  differs  from  fimple  order 
in  this,  that  the  laft  is,  frequently,  nothing  but  a 
fériés  of  harmonies  of  the  famé  fpecies. 

Every  particular  Work  of  Nature  prefents,  in 
different  kinds,  harmonies,  confonances,  contrafts; 
and  foi  ms  a real  concert.  This  we  (hall  more 

amply 
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amply  unfold  in  the  Study  which  treats  of  plants. 
It  may  henceforward  be  confidered  as  a well- 
founded  remark,  on  the  fubjed  of  thofe  harmo- 
nies, and  of  diofe  contrafts,  that  vegetables,  vvhofe 
flowers  hâve  the  leaft  Juftre,  are  frequented  by 
ànimals  df  the  moft  brilliant  colours  ; and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  vegetables  which  are  moft 
highly  coloured,  ferve  as  an  afylum  to  the  dufkieft 
animais.  This  is  particularly  évident  in  countries 
fituated  between  the  Tropics  -,  wbere  the  trees  and 
herbage,  whiçh  hâve  fevv,  if  any,  apparent  flowers, 
lodge  and  fupport  birds,  infefts,  nay  monkies,  of 
the  moft  lively  colours.  It  is  in  the  plains  of  In- 
dia that  the  peacock  difplays  his  gaudy  plumage, 
on  fhrubbêry  defpoiled  of  verdure  by  the  burning 
heat  of  the  Sun.  lrt  the  famé  climatcs  it  is,  that? 
the  parrot  race,  confifting  of  fo  many  different 
fpecies,  enamelled  widi  a thoufand  varions  colours, 
perch  on  the  gray  boughs  of  the  palm-tree,  and 
that  clouds  of  little  paroquets,  green  as  the  eme- 
rald,  alight  on  fielcls  embfowned  by  the  lengtli- 
ened  heats  of  Summer. 

In  our  temperate  régions,  on  the  contrary,  moft 
of  our  birds  are  dull-coloured,  becaufe  moft  of  our 
vegetables  hâve  flowers  and  fruits  with  fluning  co- 
lours. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  fuch  of  our 
birds  and  ihfeéts  as  hâve  lively  colours  ufual'y 
choofe,  for  their  habitation,  vegetables  that  hâve 

.no 
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no  apparent  flowers.  Thus,  the  heath-çock  glifters 
on  the  gray  verdure  of  the  pine,  whofe  apples  ferve 
him  for  food.  The  goldfinch  builds  lois  neft  in  the 
rough  fuljers-thiftle.  The  moft  beautiful  of  our 
caterpillars,  which  is  marbled  with  fcarlet,  is  to 
be  found  on  a fpecies  of  the  tithymal,  that  ufu- 
a!ly  grows  in  the  fands,  and  ami  dit  the  quarries  of 
the  foreft  of  Fontainbieau.  On  the  contrary,  our 
birds  of  dufky  hue  inhabit  fhrubbery  with  gay- 
coloured  flowers.  The  black-headed  bullfinch 
builds  lois  nefh  in  the  white-thorn,  and  that  lovely 
bird  exhibits  a farther  moft  agreeable  confonance 
and  contraft  with  the  prickly  fhrub  where  ne  re- 
fides,  by  lois  blood-ftained  breaft,  and  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  fong.  Tlie  nightingale,  .with  brown 
plumage,  delights  to  neftle  in  the  rofe-bufli,  ac- 
cording  to  the  traditions  of  the  oriental  Poets, 
who  hâve  foundecf  many  a charming  fable  on  thç 
loves  of  that  melancholy  bird  for  the  rofç, 

I could  here  exhibit  a multitude  of  other  har- 
monies, of  a fimilar  nature,  refpeding  the  animais 
both  of  our  own,  and  of  foreign  eountries.  I 
hâve  colle&ed  thefe  to  a very  confiderabie  num- 
ber  ; but,  I acknowledge,  they  are  too  incomplète 
to  admit  of  my  forming  of  them  the  entire  concert 
of  one  plant.  I floall,  hovvever,  treat  the  fubje'ft 
mpre  at  large,  under  tîie  article  of  .v.egetables.  It 
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will  be  fufficient,  at  prefent,  to  produce  a fingic 
example,  which  inconteftably  proves  the  exiftence 
of  thofe  harmonie  Laws  of  Nature:  it  is  this,  that 
they  fubfift  even  in  places  not  expofed  to  the  view 
of  the  Sun.  We  always  find,  in  the  cells  of  the 
mole,  fragments  of  the  bulbous  root  of  the  col- 
chica,  clofe  by  the  neft  of  her  young.  Now,  let 
any  one  examine  ail  the  plants  which  ufually  grow 
in  our  meadows,  and  he  will  find  none  which  forms 
more  harmonies  and  contrafls  with  the  black  co- 
lour  of  the  mole,  than  the  white,  impurpled,  and 
lilach-coloured  flowers  of  thecolchica.  This  plant, 
likewife,  furnilhes  powerful  means  of  defsnce  to 
the  feeble  mole  againft  her  natural  enemy,  the 
dog,  who  is  continually  hunting  after  her  in  the 
meadows  ; for  he  is  poifoned  if  he  eats  it.  For 
this  reafon,  the  colchica  has  obtained  the  trivial 
name  of  dog-bane.  The  mole,  then,  finds  a fup- 
ply  of  food  for  her  neceffities,  and  a prote&ion 
againft  her  enemies,  in  the  colchica,  as  the  bull- 
finch  does  in  the  white  thorn.  Such  harmonies 
are  not  only  very  agreeable  objeds  of  fpeculation, 
but  may  be  turned  to  verygoôd  pradical  account; 
for,  from  what  has  juft  been  fuggefted,  it  will  fol- 
low,  that  if  you  wifli  to  allure  the  bullfinch  to 
your  fhrubbery,  you  hâve  only  to  plant  the  white 
thorn  ; and  if  you  would  clear  your  grounds  of 
the  mole,  exterminate  the  bulbs  of  the  colchica. 
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If  to  each  plant  are  added  it’s  elementary  har- 
monies, fuch  as  thofe  of  the  feafon  when  it  ap- 
pears  ; of  the  foil  and  fituation  in  vvhich  it  végé- 
tâtes ; the  effedts  of  the  dews,  and  of  the  reflexes 
of  the  Jight  on  it’s  foliage  ; the  movements  which 
it  under°oes  from  the  aélion  of  the  winds  : it’s 

O 

contrafts  and  confonances  with  other  plants,  and 
with  the  quadrupeds,  the  birds,  and  the  infedts, 
which  are  peculiar  to  it  ; and  you  will  perceive  a 
delightful  concert  formed  ail  around,  the  harüno- 
nies  of  vvhich  are  ftill  unknown  to  us.  It  is  only, 
however,  by  purfuing  this  track,  that  we  lhall  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a glimpfe  of  the  immenfe  and 
magnificent  édifice  of  Nature.  I would  earneftly 
intreat  Naturalifts,  perfons  fond  of  gardening, 
Painters,  riay,  Poets  likewife,  thus  to  profecute 
their  fludies,  and  to  make  frequent  draughts  from 
this  perennial  fpring  of  tafle  and  of  delight.  They 
will  behold  new  worlds  arifing  into  view,  and, 
without  removing  from  their  own  Horizon, 
they  will  make  difcoveries  infinitely  more  curious 
than  thofe  which  are  contained  in  our  books  and 
cabinets,  where  the  productions  of  the  Univerfe 
are  frittered  away,  and  disjoined,  in  the  petty 
drawers  of  our  mechanical  fyftems,  • ■ 

I know  not,  at  prefent,  what  name  I ought  to 
give  to  the  conformities  which  thofe  particular 
conçerts  hâve  with  Man.  Certain  it  undoubtedly 
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is,  that  there  is  no  Work  of  Nature  but  what 
llrerigthens  it’s  particular  concert,  or,  if  you  \v  il  ! , 
it’s  natural  charader,  by  thç  habitation  of  Man  ; 
and  vvhich  does  not  communicate,  in  ii’s  turn,  to 
the  habitation  of  Man,  fome  exprefîkm  of  gran- 
deur, of  gaiety,  of  térror,  or  of  majefty.  There 
is  no  verdant  mead  but  what  is  rendered  more 
cheerful  by  a dance  of  fhcpherdeüçs  and  their 
fvvains  ; and  no  tempe ft  but  what  acquires  addi- 
tional  horror  from  the  fhipwreck  of  a veflel.  Na- 
ture raifes  the  phyfical  charader  of  lier  Works  to 
a fublime  moral  charader,  by  colleding  them 
around  mankind.  This  is  not  the  place  to  defcant 
at  large  on  the  new  order  of  fentimeqts  hereby 
fuggeded.  I fatisfy  myfelf,  at  prefent,  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  (lie  not  only  employs  particular  con- 
certs to  èxprefs,  in  detail,  the  charade.rs  of  her 
Works  ; but  vvhen  fhe  means  to,  exprefs  thefe 
famé  charaders  on  the  great  fcale,  llie  combines  a 
multitude  of  harmonies  and  of  contrafts  of  the 
famé  kind,  in  order  to  form  of  them  one  great  ge- 
neral concert,  vvhich  has  only  a lingle  exprelfion, 
let  the  field  of  reprefentation  be  ever  fo  extenfive. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  ma- 
leficent  charader  of  a venemous  plant.  Aie  com- 
bines in  it  clafbing  oppofitions  ot  the  forms  and 
colours  which  are  the  indications  of  that  maje- 
ficence  ; fuch  as  retreating  and  briftly  forms,  livid 
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colours,  dark  greens,  with  white  and  black  fpots, 
virulent  fmells....But  when  Aie  raeans  to  charade - 
rize  a whole  diftrid  that  is  unwholefome,  (lie  col- 
leds  a multitude  of  fimilar  dilfonances.  The  air 
is  loaded  with  thick  fogs,  the  turbid  vvaters  ex^ 
haie  only  naufeous  fmells,  no  vegetable  thrives  on 
the  putrid  foil  but  fuch  as  are  difgufting,  the  dra- 
cunculus,  for  inftance,  the  flower  of  which  exhi- 
bits  the  form,  the  colour,  and  the  fmell  of  an  ulcer. 
If  any  tree  arifes  in  the  cloudy  atmofphere,  it  is 
the  yew  only,  whofe  red  and  fmoky  trunk  has  the 
appçarance  of  having  palfed  through  jthe  fire,  and 
whofe  gloomy  foliage  ferves  as  an  afylum  only  to 
owls.  If  any  other  animal  is  to  be  fourni  feeking 
a retreat  under  it’s  lurid  Iliade,  it  is  the  blood-co- 
loured  centipede,  or  the  toad  crawling  along  the 
humid  and  rotten  ground.  By  thefe,  or  hmilar  fîgns. 
Nature  fcares  Man  away  from  noxious  lituations. 

If  (he  infends  to  give  him,  at  fea,  the  lignai  of 
an  impending  tempeft;  as  fhe  has  oppofed,  in  fe- 
t:ocious  animais,  the  fiery  glare  of  the  çyes  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  eye-bro\vs  ; the  ftripes  and  fpots 
with  which  they  are  marked  to  the  yellow  colour 
of  their  Ikin,  and  the  ftillnefs  of  their  move- 
ments  to  the  thundering  noife  of  their  voices; 
lhe  colleds,  in  likc  manner,  in  the  fky,  and  on  the 
deep,  a multitude  of  clalliing  oppofitions,  which, 
in  concert,  announce  approaching  devaltation. 

Dark 
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Dark  clouds  fweep  through  the  air  in  the  horrible 
forms  of  dragons.  Here  and  there  the  pale  fire  of 
lightning  burfts  from  the  gloom,  the  noife  of  the 
thunder,  with  which  their  dark  womb  is  impreg- 
nated,  refounds  like  the  roaring  of  the  celeftial 
lion.  The  Orb  of  Day,  who  can  feareely  render 
himfelf  vifible  through  their  rainy  and  multiplied 
veils,  emits  long  radiations  of  a wan  and  fickly 
light.  The.leaden  furface  of  the  Océan  finks  and 
fwells  into  broad  white  foaming  furges.  A hollow 
murmuring  noife  feems  to  iffue  from  thofe  threat- 
ening  billows.  The  black  fhallows  vvhiten  at  a 
diftance,  with  horrid  founds,  from  time  to  time, 
interrupted  by  ominous  filence.  The  Sea,  which 
altcrnately  covers  and  reveals  them,  difplays  to  the 
light  of  day  their  cavernous  foundations.  The 
Norvvegian  lom  perches  on  one  of  their  craggy 
points,  uttering  lamentable  cries,  like  thofe  of  a 
drowning  man.  The  fea-ofpray  rifes  aloft  in  the 
air,  and  not  daring  to  commit  herfelf  to  the  im- 
petuofity  of  the  winds,  ftruggles,  with  a plaintive 
fereaming  voice,  againft  the  tempeft,  which  bends 
back  her  ftubborn  wings.  The  black  procellaria 
flutters  about,  grazing  the  foam  of  the  waves,  and 
feeks,  in  the  cavity  of  their  moving  valleys,  a fhel- 
ter  from  the  fury  of  the  winds.  If  this  fmall  and 
feeble  bird  happens  to  perceive  aihip  in  the  midft 
of  the  Sea,  he  flees  for  refuge  along  her  fide,  and, 
as  a reward  for  the  prote&ion  which  he  folicits, 
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announces  the  tempeft  to  the  mariner  before  it 
overtakes  him. 

Nature  uniformly  proportions  the  figns  of  de- 
ftruftion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  figns  of  tempeft  ofF  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope  far  exceed  thofe  on  our  coafts.  The 
celebrated  Ver  net,  who  lias  exhibited  fo  many  ter- 
rifying  reprefentations  of  the  Sea,  isfar  from  having 
depi&ed  ail  the  horrors  of  the  watery  element. 
Every  ftorm  has  it’s  peculiar  charadter,  in  every 
particular  latitude.  Far  different  are  the  ftorms  off 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  from  thofe  off  Cape 
Horn;  thofe  of  the  Baltic  from  thofe  of  the  Me- 
diterranean  ; thofe  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
from  thofe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  They  farther 
differ,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
even  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day.  Thofe  of 
Summer  are  very  unlike  thofe  of  Winter;  and 
widely  different  is  the  fpedtacle  of  an  enraged  fea, 
fhining  at  noon-day  under  the  rays  of  the  Sun, 
and  that  of  the  famé  fea  illuminated,  ar  the  mid- 
night  hour,  by  a fingle  flafli  of  lightning.  But 
you  perceive,  in  ail,  the  claftiing  oppofitions  of 
which  I hâve  made  mention. 

I hâve  remarked  one  thing,  in  the  tempefts  off 
the  Cape  of  Good*Hope,  which  ftnkingly  fup- 
ports  ail  that  I hâve  hitherto  advanced,  refpeding 
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the  principles  of  difcord  and  harrnonv  ; and  which 
may,  perhaps,  iuggeft  profound  and  ufeful  jeflec- 
tion  to  fome  onc.  of  greater  ability  than  I can  pré- 
tend to.  lt  is  this,  That  Nature  frequently  ac- 
companies  the  figns  of  the  diforder  which  agitâtes 
the  Océan,  with  agrçeable  expreflions  of  harmony, 
that  ierve  only  to  redouble  the  horror  of  the  fcene. 

Thus,  for  examplç,  in  two  different  fforms  to 
which  1 was  expoied  in  thofe  feas,  I did  not  fee 
the  face  of  Heaven  obfcured  by  dark  clouds,  noï^ 
thefe  clouds  furrowed  by  alternate  flafhes  of  light- 
ning,  nor  a fea  muddy  and  lead-coloured,  as  in 
the  tempefls  of  our  clitnates.  The  iky,  on  tire 
contrary,  prefented  a fine  blue,  and  the  fea  a beau-, 
tiful  azuré;  there  were  no  other  clouds  hovering 
in  the  air,  but  finall  aggregations  of  a ruddy  va- 
por,  dark  toward  the  centre,  and  illuminated, 
about  the  extremities,  with  the  yeilow  luftre  of 
burniflied  brafs.  They  took  their  departur.e  from 
a fingle  point  in  the  Horizon,  and  travelled  acrols 
the  Heavens  with  the  rapidity  of  a bird  flying. 
When  the  thunder  Ilrivered  in  pièces  our  main- 
rnaft,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  it  did  not  roi!; 
and  fcmitted  only  a crack  refembling  that  of  a can- 
non,  fliot  off  clofe  by  us.  Two  other  thunder- 
claps,  which  had  preceded  this  one,  were  exactly 
fundar.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  which 
is  mid-winter  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 
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î was  cauglit  in  another  ftorm,  wheil  doubling 
the  Cape,  on  my  return,  in  thé  month  of  January, 
which  is  mid-fummer  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  ground  of  the  Heavens  was  blue,  as  in  the 
firft,  and  not  above  five  or  fix  clouds  were  percep- 
tible above  the  Horizon  ; but  each  of  them,  white, 
black,  cavernous,  and  of  an  enormous  magnitude, 
refembled  a portion  of  the  Alps  fufpended  in  the 
air.  This  lad  was  mu  ch  lefs  violent  than  the  for- 
mer, vvith  it’s  fmall  ruddy  vapours.  In  both,  the 
fcS  was  of  tiie  finie  beautiful  azuré  colour  with 
the  fky  ; and,  on  the  curling  crefts  of  the  vaft  bil- 
lows,  rulhing  like  io  many  cafcades,  were  formed 
bright  coloured  rainboivs. 

Thefe  tempefls,  in  the  full  blaze  of  ligh't,  are 
iriexpreflîbly  tremendous.  The  foui  ftands  aghaft 
at  fight  of  the  indications  of  tranquillity  converted 
into  figns  of  Rorm  ; the  unclouded  azuré  in  the 
Heavens,  and  the  rainbow  playing  upon  the  waves. 
The  principles  of  harmony  appeared  to  be  cotn- 
pletely  invertcd.  Nature  fecmed  to  hâve  put  on  a 
charader  of  perfidioufnefs,  and  to  conceal  fury 
under  the  maik  of  benevolence. 

The  fliallows  of  thofe  Latitudes  exhibit  fimilar 
contrafts.  John  Hugo  de  Linfchottcn , vvho  faw  thofe 
of  the  Jewefs,  at  no  great  diftance,  in  the  Mbfam- 
bique  channcl,  and  upon  which  he  was  in  extreme 
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danger  of  making  fhipwreck,  informs  us,  that  they 
hâve  a moft  hideous  afpeét,  being  black,  white, 
and  green.  Thus  Nature  increafes  the  charaéterè 
of  tèrror,  by  intermingling  with  them  certain 
agreeable  expreffions. 

There  is  a farther  obfervation,  of  ellential  im- 
portance, to  be  made  in  this  place  ; namely,  that 
in  thofe  awful  fcenes  of  danger  and  affright,  the 
terrible  is  clofe  upon  you,  and  the  agreeable  is  re- 
moved  to  an  immenfe  diftance  ; tumult  is  in  the 
feas,  and  ferenity  in  the  fky.  A prodigious  ex- 
tenfion  is  thus  given  to  the  fentiment  of  diforder; 
for  there  is  no  apparent  boundary  fet  to  tempefts 
of  this  fort.  Ail  dépends  on  the  firft  impulfion 
which  we  undergo.  The  fentiment  of  infinity 
that  is  vvithin  us,  and  which  is  ever  making  new 
efforts  to  propagate  itfelf  farther  and  farther,  feeks 
to  make  it’s  efcape  from  the  phyfical  evil  vvhere- 
with  it  is  furrounded  ; but  repelled,  in  fome  fort, 
by  the  ferenity  of  the  treacherous  Horizon,  falls 
back  upon  itfelf,  and  undergoes  a feverer  pang, 
under  the  preffure  of  prefent  painful  affedtions, 
becaufe  their  fource  has  the  appearance  of  being 
invariable. 

Such  is  the  Giant  of  Storms,  flationed  by  Na- 
ture at  the  entrance  of  the  Seas  of  India,  and  fo 
well  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  Camccns.  Nature, 
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in  our  climates,  produces  quite  contrary  effeds, 
for,  during  Winter,  fine  redoubles  our  repofe 
within  doors,  by  covering  the  face  of  Heaven  with. 
dark  and  rainy  clouds.  Ail  dépends,  as  I hâve 
juft  faid,  on  the  firft  impulfion  which  the  foui 
receives.  Lucreiius  is,  undoubtedly,  right  in  fay- 
ing,  that  our  pleafure  and  fecurity,  on  fhore,  are 
greatly  increafed  by  the  fight  of  a ftorm  at  fea. 

APainter,  accordingly,  who  wiflied  to  ftrengthen, 
in  a pidure,  the  effed  of  a beautiful  landfcape, 
and  the  felicity  of  it’s  inhabitants,  would  only  hâve 
to  reprefent,  in  the  back-ground,  a vefîel  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  raging  deep  : the 
liappinefs  of  the  fhepherds  wpuld,  in  this  café,  be 
powerfully  heightened  by  contraft  with  the  diftrefs 
of  the  mariners.  But  if  it  were  his  intention,  on 
the  contrary,  to  augment  the  horrors  of  a tempeft, 
Jt  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to  place,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  diftrefs  of  the  mariners,  the  felicity 
of  the  fhepherds  ; and,  for  this  effed,  the  vefîel 
muft  be  introduced  between  the,  fpedator  and  the 
landfcape.  The  firft  fentiment  dépends  on  the 
firft  impulfion  ; ana  the  ground  contrafting  with 
the  fcene,  is  fo  far  froni  being  a déviation  froni 
Nature,  that  the  leading  objcd  is  imprefîed  with 
additional  energy,  by  being  thrown  back  upon  it- 
lolf.  Thus,  it  is  pofîible,  with  the  lame  objeds 
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placed  differently,  to  produce  direftly  oppoflte 
effedts. 

If  Nature,  by  întroducing  certain  agreeable  har- 
monies into  fcenes  of  difcord,  redoubles  their  con- 
fufion,  fuch  as  the  green  colour  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Jewefs,  or  the  azuré,  in  the  tempets  off  the 
Cape,  (lie  frequently  throvvs  in  a difcordance,  in 
concerts  the  mot  delightful,  for  the  purpofe  of 
heightening  the  pleafurable  effeéh  Thus,  a noify 
water-fall  precipitating  itfelf  into  a tranquil  val- 
ley j or  a rugged  and  dulky  rock  afcending.  in 
the  midt  of  a verdant  plain,  enhances  the  beauty 
of  a landfcape.  Thus  a mole  on  a beautiful  face 
gives  it  additional  vivacity.  Skilful  Artifts  hâve 
fometimes  happilv  imitated  thofe  harmonie  con- 
trats. Calloty  when  he  intended  to  aggravate  the 
horror  of  his  infernal  feenery,  introduced,  amidt 
liis  démons,  the  head  of  a fine  woman  on  the  car- 
cafe  of  an  animal.  On  the  contrary,  the  moft  re- 
nowned  Grecian  Painters,  in  order  to  render  Venus 
more  imereting,  reprefented  lier  with  a flight 
fquint  in  lier  eyes. 

Nature  employs  offenfive  contrats  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  chafing  Man  away  from  tome  perilous 
fituation.  In  ail  the  ret  of  lier  Works,  Aie  em- 
ploys only  harmonie  médiums,  I mut  not  involve 
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myfclf  in  the  examination  of  their  different  con- 
certs ; it  is  a fubjeft  whofe  riches  are  inexhauftible. 
Ail  that  coold  be  expe&ed  from  my  fcanty  fund 
was  the  indication  of  a few  of  their  principles.  I 
fhall  endeavour,  however,  to  trace  a Hight  fketch 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  harmonizes  the  com- 
mon  fields  of  our  harvefls,  thefe,  being  the  pro- 
duction of  human  agriculture,  feem  abandoned  to 
the  monotony  that  charaCterizes  moft  of  the 
Works  of  Man. 

Firft  of  ail,  it  is  remarkable,  that  we  here  find 
that  charming,  fhade  of  green,  produced  by  the  al- 
liance of  the  two  primordial  oppofite.  colours, 
which  are  the  yellow  and  the  bine.  This  harmo- 
nie colour  decompounds  itfelf,  in  it’s  turn,  by  an- 
other  metamorphofis,  toward  the  time  of  the  har- 
veft,  into  the  three  primordial  colours,  namely, 
the  yellow  of  the  ripening  corn,  the  red  of  the 
wild  poppy,  and  the  azuré  of  the  blue-bottle. 
Thefe  two  plants  are  found  intermingled  with  the 
ftanding  corn,  ail  over  Europe,  let  the  farmer 
take  what  pains  he  may  in  fifting  the  grain,  and 
weeding  his  field.  They  form,  by  their  harmony, 
a very  rich  purple  tint,  which  rites  admirably  on 
the  yellow  ground  of  the  corn-field. 

1 • t 

If  you  ftudy  thefe  two  plants  feparately,  you 
will  find  between  them  a variety  of  particulajr 
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contrafls  ; for  the  blue-bottle  has  narrow  and  fleit- 
der  leaves  ; but  thofe  of  the  poppy  are  broad* 
with  deep  inci fions.  The  blue-bottle  has  the  co- 
rolla  of  it’s  flowers  radiating,  and  of  a délicate 
azuré  ; but  thofe  of  the  poppy  are  large,  and  of  a 
deep  red.  The  blue-bottle  throws  ont  divergent 
flalks  j but  thofe  of  the  poppy  are  ftraight.  We 
find,  befides,  among  the  corn,  the  cockle,  or  corn- 
rofe,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  the  expanded 
ear,  with  handfome  purple  flowers,  in  form  of  a 
trumpet  ; and  the  convolvulus,  with  a flefh-co- 
loured  fîower,  crawling  up  along  the  reeds,  and 
furrounding  them  with  verdure,  like  a thyrfus. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  other  vegetables  ufually 
to  be  found  growing  among  corn,  and  forming 
contrafls  the  moft  agreeable,  moft  of  them  exhale 
the  fweeteft  perfumes  ; and,  when  agitated  by  the 
Summer’s  breeze,  you  would  be  dilpofed,  from 
their  undulations,  to  imagine  the  whole  a fea  of 
verdure  enamelled  with  flowers.  Add  to  ail  the 
reft  a gentle  ruftling  of  the  ears  againfl  each  other, 
moft  agreeably  foothing,  which,  by  it’s  foft  mur- 
muring  found,  invites  to  fleep. 

Thefe  lovely  foreftsof  vegetable  beauty  are  notdef- 
titute  of  inhabitants.  You  feebufthng  about  under 
their  fhade,  the  green-coated  fcarab,  ftreaked  with 
gold,  and  the  monoceros,  of  the  colour  of  burnt 
coffce.  This  laft  infeft:  takes  delight  in  a hillock 
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of  horfe-dung,  and  isfurnifhed  with  a ploughfhare 
on  his  head,  with  which  he  removes  the  ground 
like  a labourer.  There  are,  befides,  a variety  of 
charming  contrats  in  the  bees  and  the  butterflies, 
which  are  attrafted  by  the  flowers  of  the  corn- 
field,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  birds  which  inha- 
bit them.  The  far-travelled  fwallow  is  continually 
fkimming  along  their  furface,  undulating  like  the 
waters  of  a lake  -,  whereas  the  ftationary  lark 
towers  above  them,  in  a perpendicular  direction, 
within  fight  of  her  neft.  The  domefticated  par- 
tridge,  and  tranfitory  quail,  there  find  a fituation 
^equally  favourable  to  both,  for  rearing  their 
young.  The  hare  frequently  burrows  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  quietly  nibbles  the  wild- 
thiflle. 

Thefe  animais  hâve,  with  Man,  relations  of  uti- 
lity,  front  their  fruitfulnefs  and  their  furs.  lt  is 
remarkable,  that  they  are  to  be  found  over  ail  the 
corn-diftridts  of  Europe,  and  that  their  Ipecies  are 
varied,  according  to  ail  the  variety  of  human  ha- 
bitation ; for  there  are  different  fpecies  of  quails, 
partridges,  larks,  fwallows,  and  hares,  adapted  10 
the  plains,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  heaths,  to 
the  meadows,  to  the  forefts,  and  to  the  rocks. 

As  to  the  corn-plant  itfelf,  it  has  relations  in- 
numerable  with  the  wants  of  Man,  and  of  his  do- 
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tneftic  animais.  It  Î9  neither  too  high  nor  too  low 
for  his  ftature.  It  is  eafily  handled  and  reaped. 
It  furniflies  grain  to  his  poultry,  bran  to  his  pigs, 
forage  and  litter  to  his  black  cattle  and  his  horfes. 
Every  plant  that  grows  in  his  corn-field  poflefles 
virtues  particularly  adapted  to  the  maladies  inci- 
cident  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring-man. 
The  poppy  is  a cure  for  the  pleurify  ; it  procures 
fleep  ; it  flops  hemorrhages  and  fpitting  of  blood. 
The  blue-bottle  is  a diuretic  ; it  is  vulnerary,  cor- 
dial, and  cooling  j it  is  an  antidote  to  the  ftings 
of  venemous  infects,  and  a remedy  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  Thus  the  hulbandman  finds  ail 
needful  pharmacy,  in  the  field  which  he  cultivâtes. 

The  culture  of  this  ftaff  of  life  difclofes  to  him 
many  other  agreeable  concerts  with  his  fleeting 
exiftence.  The  direction  of  it’s  fhadow  informs 
him  of  the  hour  of  the  day  ; from  it’s  progrefîive 
growth  he  learns  the  rapid  flight  of  the  feafons  : 
he  reckons  the  flux  of  his  own  fugitive  years,  by 
the  fucceflïons  of  the  guiltlefs  harvefts  which  he 
has  reaped.  He  is  haunted  with  no  apprehenfion, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity,  or  of  a too  numerous  pofterity.  His  la- 
bours are  always  furpafled  by  the  benefits  of  Na- 
ture. When  the  Sun  gets  to  the  flgn  of  Virgo, 
he  fu ramons  his  kindred,  he  invites  his  neigh- 
bours,  and  marches  at  their  head,  by  the  dawning 
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of  the  day,  with  fickle  in  hand,  to  the  ripened 
field.  His  heart  exuîts  with  joy  as  he  binds  up 
the  fwelling  fheaves,  vvhile  his  children  dance 
around  dv:m,crowned  with  garlands  of  blue-bottles 
and  wiid  poppies.  Their  harmiefs  play  recalls  to 
his  memory  the  amufements  of  his  own  early  days, 
and  of  his  virtuous  anceftors,  whom  he  hopes,  at 
length  to  rejoin  in  a better  and  happier  World. 
The  fight  of  his  copious  harveft  demonftrates  to 
him  that  there  is  a GOD  -3  and  every  return  of 
that  joyous  feafon,  bringing  to  his  recolledtion  the 
delicious  eras  of  his  paft  exiftence,  infpire  him 
with  gratitude  to  the  Great  Being  who  has  United 
the  tranfient  fociety  of  men,  by  an  eternal  chain 
of  bleffings. 

Ye  flowery  meadows,  ye  majeflic,  murmuring 
forefts,  ye  moffy  fountains,  ye  defert  rocks,  fre- 
qüented  by  the  dove  alone,  ye  enchanting  foli- 
tudes,  which  charm  by  your  ineffable  concerts , 
happy  is  the  man  who  fliall  be  permitted  to  unveil 
your  hidden  beauties  ! but  ftill  happier  far  is  he 
who  fhall  hâve  it  in  his  power  calmly  to  enjoy 
them  in  the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers  j 
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OF  SOME  OTHER  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  HITHERTO 
iMPERFECTLY  KNOWN, 

( * 

There  arc,  befides  thofe  which  bave  been  men. 
tioned,  fome  phyfical  Laws,  not  hitherto  pro- 
foundly  inveftigated,  though  we  hâve  had  a glim- 
mering  of  them,  and  made  them  the  frequent  fub- 
jed  of  converfation.  Such  is  the  Law  of  attrac- 
tion. It  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  planets, 
and  in  fome  me  tais,  as  in  iron  and  the  load-ftone, 
in  gold  and  mercury.  I believe  attraction  to  be 
common  to  ail  metals,  and  even  to  ail  foffils  ; but 
that  it  ad  s,  in  each  of  them,  in  particular  circurm 
fiances,  which  hâve  not  hitherto  been  obferved, 
and  afcertained.  Each  of  the  metals,  perhaps, 
may  hâve  a difpofition  to  turn  toward  different 
points  of  the  Earth,  as  magnetic  iron  points  to- 
ward the  North,  and  toward  places  where  there 
are  mines  of  iron,  It  would  probably  be  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  afcertain  this  by  experiment,  that 
each  métal  fhould  be  armed  with  it’s  proper  at- 
tradion  ; this  takes  place,  as  I think,  when  it  is 
united  to  it’s  çontrary. 

How  do  we  know,  whether  a needle  of  gold, 
rubbed  with  mercury,  might  not  hâve  attradive 
pôles,  as  a needle  of  flecl  has,  when  rubbed  with 
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the  magnet  ? Thus  prepared,  or  in  fome  other 
way  adapted  to  it’s  nature,  it  might  poffibly  indi- 
cate  the  places  which  contain  mines  of  thar  rich 
métal.  Perhaps  it  might  détermine  the  general 
points  of  direction  to  the  Eaft  or  to  the  Wefl, 
which  might  ferve  as  an  indication  of  the  Longi- 
tudes, more  fteadily  than  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

If  there  be  a point  at  the  Pôle,  on  which  the 
Globe  feems  to  revolve,  there  may,  poffibly,  be 
one  under  the  Equator,  from  which  it’s  rotatory 
motion  has  commenced,  and  which  may  hâve  de- 
termined  it’s  motion  of  rotation.  It  is  very  re- 
mai'kable,  for  example,  that  ail  feas  are  filled  with 
univalve  fhell-fifh,  of  an  infinity  of  very  different 
fpecies,  which  ail  hâve  their  furrounding  fpirals, 
in  an  increafing  progreffion,  and  in  one  and  the 
famé  dire&ion,  that  is,  from  left  to  right,  like  the 
motion  of  the  Globe,  when  the  mouth  of  the  fhell 
is  turned  northward,  with  the  bafe  to  the  ground. 
There  is  only  a very  fmall  number  of  fpecies  which 
may  be  confidered  as  exceptions,  and  which  hâve, 
for  th is  very  reafon,  been  denominated  unique 
(^fmgular,  or  extraordinary).  The  fpirals  of  thefç 
circulate  from  right  to  left. 

A direction  fo  general,  and  exceptions  fo  parti- 
çular  in  univalve  (hell-filli,  undoubtedly  hâve 
-■  ’P  ï 4 their 
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their  qtufes  in  Nature,  and  their  epochas,  in  the 
unkndwn  âges  vvhen  their  germs  were  created.  It 
is  impofïïble  that  they  fhould  proceed  from  the 
aCtual  influence  of  the  Sun,  who  a£ts  on  them  in 
a thoufand  different  afpeCtsî  Can  they  hâve  been 
thus  direCted  in  a conformity  to  fome  general  Cur- 
rent  of  the  Océan,  or  to  fome  unknown  attraction 
of  the  Earth,  toward  the  North  or  the  South,  to- 
ward the  Eaft  or  the  Weft  ? Thefe  relations  will 

# 

appear  ffrange,  and  perhaps  frivolous,  to  our  men 
of  Science;  but  every  thing  in  Nature  is  a fériés 
of  concaténation.  A flight  obfervation  here,  in 
many  cafés,  leads  to  important  difcovery.  A fmall 
plate  of  iron  turning  toward  the  North,  guides  a 
whole  Navy  through  the  deferts  of  the  Océan  ; 
and  a reed  of  an  unknown  fpecies,  thrown  on  the 
coafl  of  the  Azores,  fuggefted  to  Cbrijlophcr  Co- 
lumbus  the  exiflence  of  a weftern  World. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  certain  it  is,  that 
there  exifts  a great  number  of  thofe  particular 
points  of  attraction,  fcattered  over  the  Earth,  fuch 
as  the  matrices  which  renovate  the  mines  of  me- 
tals,  by  attraCting  to  themfelves  the  metallic  parts 
difperfed  in  the  éléments.  It  is  by  means  of  at- 
tractive matrices,  tbat  thofe  mines  are  inexhauf- 
tible,  as  has  been  remarked  in  many  places, 
among  others,  in  the  Ifle  of  Elba,  fituated  in  the 
Mediterraneah.  This  little  ifland  is  entirely  a 
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mine  of  iron,  from  which  had  been  already  ex- 
traPed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny , an  immenfe  quantity 
of  that  métal,  without  it’s  being  perceptible,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  it  was  in  the  fmalleft  degree  di- 
minilhed.  Metals  hâve,  befides,  other  attrapions  ; 
and  if  I might  prefume  to  deliver  my  opinion  by 
the  way,  I confider  thefe  therpfelves  as  the  princi- 
pal matrices  of  ail  foflil  bodies,  and  as  the  ever 
aPive  means  employed  by  Nature  for  repairing 
the  mountains  and  the  rocks,  which  the  aPion  of 
the  other  éléments,  but,  efpecially,  the  injudicious 
labours  of  men,  hâve  an  inceffant  tendency  to 
impair. 


I (hall  here  remark,  on  the  fubjep  of  mines  of 
gold,  that  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  thofe  of  ali 
métal  s,  not  only  on  the  moft  elevated  part  of  Con- 
tinents, but  in  icy  mountains. 

The  celebrated  gold  mines  of  Peru,  and  of 
Chili,  are,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  Cordeliers. 
The  gold  mines  of  Mexico  are  fituated  in  the  vi~ 
cinity  of  Mount  St.  Martha,  which  is  covered 
with  fnow  ail  the  year  round.  The  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope, which  wafh  down  particles  of  gold  along 
their  fliores,  iffue  from  icy  mountains.  The  Po, 
in  Italy,  has  it’s  fource  in  thofe  of  Piedmont.  But 
without  quitting  France,  we  reckon  ten  greater  or 
fmalier  rivers,  which  roll  along  gold-duft,  inter- 
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mingled  vvith  their  fands,  and  vvhich  hâve  ail  of 
t'hem  their  origin  in  mountains  of  ice.  Such  is 
the  Rhine,  from  Strafburg  to  Philipfburg  j the 
Rhône,  in  the  Pais  de  Gex  ; the  Doux,  in 
Franche-Comté,  which  three  ail  take  their  rife  in 
the  icy  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  Cefe  and 
the  Gardon  defcend  from  thofe  of  the  Cevennes. 
The  Ariege,  in  the  Pais  de  Foix  ; the  Garonne, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tholoufe  ; the  Salat,  in  the 
County  de  Conferans;  and  the  rivulets  of  Ferriet 
and  Benagues,  ail  take  their  rife  in  the  icy  moun- 
of  the  Pyrennées. 

This  obfervation  may  be  extended,  I believe, 
to  ail  the  gold  mines  in  the  World,  even  to  thofe 
of  Africa,  fuch  of  whofc  rivers  as  wafh  down  the 
greateft  quantities  of  gold-dufl:,  the  Sénégal,  for 
inftance,  defcend  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon. 

To  this  it  may  be  objeéled,  that  gold  was  for- 
merly  found  in  Europe,  in  places  where  there 
there  were  no  icy  mountains  ; nay,  that  fome  has 
been  picked  up  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as 
in  Brafil  ; and  not  many  years  ago,  that  there  was 
found  an  ingot,  or  mafs,  of  feveral  pounds  wcight, 
on  the  bank  of  a river  in  the  diftrict  of  Cinaloa, 
in  New-Mexico.  But,  if  I might  venture  to  ha- 
sard a conjeélure,  refpedipg  the  origin  of  this 
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gold,  lcattered  about  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
in  the  ancient  Continent  of  Europe,  and  efpecially 
in  that  of  the  New- World  ; I believe  it  to  hâve 
proceeded  from  the  total  effufions  of  the  ices  of 
the  mountains,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  Deluge  ; and  that,  as  the  fpoils  of  the  Océan 
covered  the  weflern  parts  of  Europe,  that  thofe  of 
vegetable  earths  were  fpread  over  the  eaftern 
part  of  Afia,  thofe  of  minerais,  from  the  moun- 
tains, were  forced  along  other  countries,  where 
their  fragments  were  found,  in  the  earlier  âges,  in 
grains,  and  even  in  larger  mafTes. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  when  Chrijiopher  Co- 
lumbus  difcovered  the  Lucayo  and  Antilles  iflands, 
lie  found  among  thofe  iflanders  abnndance  of  gold 
of  a bafe  alloy,  the  produce  of  the  traffick  which 
they  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conti- 
nent; but  they  had  no  mines  vvithin  their  own 
teiritory,  notwithftanding  the  préjudice  then  en- 
tertained,  and  under  which  many  labour  to  this 
day,  that  the  Sun  formed  this  precious  métal  in. 
the  earth  of  the  JTprrid  Zone.  For  my  own  part, 

I find,  as  I hâve  juft  obferved,  gold  much  more 
common  in  the  vicinity  c-Licy  mountains,  what- 
ever  their  Latitude  may  be;  and  f conjecture, 
from  analogy,  that  therc  muft  be  very  rich  mines 
of  it  in  the  North.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  hurled  along  con- 
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lïderable  portions  of  that  métal  to  the  northern 
countries, 

We  read,  I think,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Âra- 
bian,  this  remarkable  expreffion  ; Gold  cometh 
“ from  the  North.”  * Certain  it  is,  that  the  firft 
commerce  of  India  with  Europe  vvas  carried  on 
by  the  North,  as  has  been  cleatly  demoriftrated  by 
the  Baron  de  Stralenberg , a Swedilh  exile,  after  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,  in  Siberia,  of  which  he  has 
given  a very  intelligent  and  accurate  defcription. 
He  fays,  that  it  is  ftill  poflible  to  purfue,  by  évi- 
dent traces,  the  track  of  the  ancient  Indians  along 
the  river  of  Petzora,  which  empties  itfelf  into 
the  White  Sea.  On  it’s  banks,  in  various  places, 
are  found  many  of  their  tombs,  which  contain, 
fome  of  them,  manufcripts  on  filk  ftufFs,  in  the 
language  of  Thibet  j and  there  are  perceptible,  on 
the  rocks  along  it’s  fhores,  charaéters  which  they 


* This  is  not  entirely  of  a piece  with  our  Author’s  ufual  ac- 
curacy.  It  is  writtën,  indeed,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  chap.  xxxvii. 
ver.  9.  u Cohi cometh  out  of  the  North  and  ver.  23.  “ Pair 
•weatber  cometh  out  of  the  North  but  no  where  iu  Scrip- 
ture,  fo  far  as  I know,  is  this  affirmed  of  GoU.  St.  Pierre  feems 
to  hâve  quoted  from  general  and  indiftin£t  recolleftion  ; happy, 
no  doubt,  to  hâve,  as  he  thought,  a text  from  the  Bible  to  fup- 
port  his  conje&ure.  But,  notwithftanding  this  defeCt,  his  rea- 
foning  is  plaufible,  and  the  human  teftimony  which  he  adduces 
refpeétable.  H . H. 
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hâve  traced  upon  them,  in  a red  which  cannot  be 
effaced.  From  this  river  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  lakes,  by  means  of  leathern  boats,  ta 
the  Baltic  ; or  coafted  along  the  northern  and 
weBern  (hores  of  Europe. 

This  track  was  known  to  the  Indians,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans  ; for  Cor- 
nélius Nëpos  relates,  that  a King  of  the  Suevi  made 
a prefènt  to  Metclhs  Celer  of  tvvo  Indians,  who  had 
been  thrown,  by  flrefs  of  weather,  with  their  lea- 
thern canoë,  on  the  coafts  adjacent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  thofe 
Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  a warm  country,  were 
going  in  queft  of,  fo  far  to  the  North.  What  ufe 
could  they  hâve  made,  in  India,  of  the  furs  of  Si- 
beria  ? It  would  appear  they  went  thither  in  fearch 
of  gold,  which  might  then  be  frequently  difco- 
yerable  to  the  North,  at  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it  is  prefumable  that, 
as  mines  of  gold  are  placed  in  the  moft  elevated 
régions  of  the  Continent,  their  matrices  colleét, 
in  the  Atmofphere,  the  volatilized  particles  of 
gold,  which  afcend  thither  with  the  foffil  and 
aquatic  émanations,  conveyed  by  the  winds  from 
every  quarter.  But  they  exercife  over  men,  at- 
tractions Bill  muçh  more  pôwerful. 
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It  would  appear  as  if  Nature,  by  burying  the 
focufes  of  this  rich  métal  under  the  fnows,  had  in- 
tended  to  fence  it  with  ramparts  ftill  more  inac- 
ceflîble  tban  the  flinty  bofom  of  the  rock,  left  the 
undifmayed  ardor  of  human  avarice  fhould,  at 
length,  deftroy  them  entirely.  It  has  become  the 
moft  powerful  bond  of  fociety,  and  the  perpétuai 
cbjeP  of  ail  the  labours  of  a life  fo  rapidly  hurry- 
ing  to  a clofe.  Alas  ! were  Nature,  at  this  day,  to 
infliP  condign  punifhment  on  this  infatiable  thirlt 
in  the  Nations  of  Europe,  for  a métal  fo  ufelefs,  as 
a real  neceffary  of  human  life,  fhe  has  only  to 
change  the  territory  of  fome  one  of  them  into  gold. 
Every  otber  Nation  would  inftantly  flock  thither, 
and,  in  a little  time,  exterminate  it’s  wretched 
inhabitants.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  hâve 
had  the  dreadful  expérience  of  this. 

There  are  metals  not  fo  highly  prized,  but  much 
more  ufeful,  the  elementary  attrapions  of  which 
might,  perhaps,  procure  us  very  important  accom- 
modations. 

The  peaks  of  the  mountains,  and  their  length-  . 
ened  crefts,  are  filled,  as  we  hâve  feen,  with  iron 
or  copper,  intermingled  with  a vitreous  body,  of 
granité,  or  of  natural  cryftal,  which  attraPs  the 
rains  and  the  ftormy  clouds,  like  fo  many  real 
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elettric  needles.  There  is  not  a feaman  but  vvhat 
has  feen,  a thoufand  times,  thofe  peaks,  and  thofe 
crefts,  covered  with  a cloudy  cap,  gathered  round 
and  round,  and  concealing  them  entirely  from 
view,  without  once  fufpe&ing  the  caufe  of  this  ap- 
pearance.  Our  Philoibphers,  on  the  other  hand, 
deducing  their  conclurions  merely  from  the  in- 
fpe<flion  of  charts,  hâve  taken  thofe  rocky  protu* 
berances  for  the  wrecks  of  a primitive  earth,  with- 
out giving  themfelves  any  trouble  about  their 
effedts. 

They  ought  to  hâve  obferved,  that  thofe  me- 
tallic  pyramids  and  crefts,  as  well  as  moft  mines 
of  iron  and  copper,  are  always  to  be  found  in  ele- 
vated  fituations,  and  at  the  fource  of  ail  rivers,  of 
which  they  are  the  primitive  caufes,  by  means  of 
their  attra&ions.  Their  general  inattention  to 
this  fubjedt  is  thus  only  to  be  accounted  for;  fea- 
men  obferve,  and  do  not  reafon  ; and  the  learned 
reafon,  but  do  not  obferve.  Undoubtedly,  had 
the  expérience  of  the  one  been  united  to  the  faga^ 
City  of  the  other,  prodigies  of  difcovery  might 
hâve  been  expedted. 

* < 

1 am  perfuaded  that,  in  imitation  of  Nature,  it 
might  be  polfible  for  us  to  acquire  the  art  of 
forming,  by  means  of  eleélric  ftones,  artificiai 
fountains,  which  lliould  attradf  the  rainyclouds  in 
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parched  and  dry  fituations,  as  chains  and  rods  of 
iron  attrad  thunder-clouds.  It  is  true,  that 
Princes  muft  be  at  the  expenfe  of  fuch  coftly  and 
ufeful  experiments  ; but  it  is  the  way  for  them  to 
immortalize  their  memory.  The  Pharoahs , who 
built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  vvould  not  hâve 
drawn  upon  themfelves  the  curfes  of  their  fubjeds, 
as  Pliny  affures  us  they  did,  for  their  enormous 
and  ufelefs  labours,  had  they  reared,  amidft  the 
fands  of  Upper  Egypt,  an  eledrical  pyramid, 
which  might  there  hâve  formed  an  artificial  foun- 
tain.  The  Arab  who  fhould  refort  thither,  at 
this  day,  to  quench  his  thirft,  would  ftill  pro- 
nounce  benedidions  on  names  which,  if  we  may 
believe  the  great  Natural  Hiftorian,  had  already 
funk  into  oblivion,  and  ceafed  to  be  mentioned, 
in  his  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I think  that  feveral  metals 
might  be  proper  for  producing  fimilar  effets.  An 
officer  of  high  rank,  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  informed  me  that,  having  remarked  va- 
pors  to  be  attra&ed  by  lead,  he  had  employed  it’s 
attradion  for  drying  the  atmofphere  of  a powder- 
magazine.  This  magazine  was  conftruded  under 
ground,  in  the  throat  of  a baftion,  but  had  been 
rendered  of  no  ufe  whatever,  from  it’s  humidity. 
He  ordered  to  line  with  a coat  of  lead  the  con- 
cave ceiling  of  the  arch,  which  was  before  planked 
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oVer,  where  the  gunpowder  was  depofited  in  bar- 
rds  : the  vapors  of  the  Vault  colledled  in  great 
drops,  on  the  leaden  roof,  rtin  off  in  ftreamlets 
along  the  fides,  and  left  the  gunpowder  barrels 
perfeétly  dry. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  every  métal,  and  every 
foffil,  has  it’s  peculiar  repulfion  as  well  as  it’s  at- 
traction ; for  thefe  two  Laws  always  go  hand  in 
hand.  Contraries  feek  out  each  other. 

. J ‘.jr  . - . i - 1 

There  are,  farther,  a multitude  of  other  harmo- 
nie Laws,  as  yet  undifeovered  ; fuch  are  the  pro- 
portions of  magnitudes,  and  of  the  durations  of 
exiftence,  in  beings  végétative  and  fenfible,  which 
differ  exceedingly,  thougli  their  nutriment  and 
climates  may  be  the  famé.  Man,  while  yet  a 
youth,  fees  the  dog,  his  companion  and  contem- 
porary,  die  of  old  âge  ; and  alfo  the  lheep,  which 
he  fondled  when  a lamb.  Though  the  former 
lived  at  his  own  table,  and  the  other  on  the  herb- 
age of  his  meadow,  neither  the  fidelity  of  the\ 
one,  nor  the  tempérance  of  the  other,  was  able  to 
prolong  their  days  ; whereas  animais  which  live 
only  on  carrion  and  garbage,  live  for  âges,  as  the 
crow.  It  is  impoffible  to  guide  ourfelves  in  pro- 
fecuting  fuch  refearches,  any  other  way  than  by 
following  the  fpirit  of  conformity,  which  is  the 
vol.  m.  F bafis 
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bafis  of  our  own  reafon,  as  it  is  that  of  the  reaforï 
©f  Nature. 

By  confülting  thi's,  we  lhall  find,  that  if  fuch 
and  fuch  a carnivorous  animal  is  long-îived,  as 
the  crovv  for  inflancej  it  is  becaufe  his  fervices  and 
his  expérience  are  long  neceffary  for  purifying  the 
earth,  in  places  whofe  impurities  are  inceffantly 
renewing,  and  which  are  frequently  at  great  dif- 
tances  from  each  other.  If,  on  the  contrary,  art 
innocent  animal  lives  but  a little  while,  it  is  be- 
caufe his  flefh  and  his  fkin  are  neceffary  to  Man. 
If  the  domeftic  dog,  by  his  death,  frequently  dif- 
fufes  forrow  over  the  children  of  the  family,  whofe 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-boarder  he  was.  Nature, 
imdoubtedly,  intended  to  give  them,  in  the  lofs  of" 
an  animal  fo  worthy  of  the  affedions  and  the  re- 
gret of  the  heart  of  Man,  the  firfl  expérience  of 
the  privations  with  which  human  life  is  to  be  ex- 
ercifed. 

The  duration  of  an  animaï’s  life  is  fometimes 
proportioned  to  the  duration  of  the  vegetable  on 
which  it  feeds.  A multitude  of  caterpillars  are 
born,  and  die  with  the  leaves  by  which  their  tran- 
fîtory  exiftence  is  fupported.  There  are  infeds 
whofe  being  is  limited  to  five  hours  -,  fuch  is  the 
ephemera.  This  lpecies  of  fly,  about  half  as  large 
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•hs  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  is  produced  from  à 
‘fl'jviatic  grub,  winch  is  found  particuiarly  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  clofe  by  the  water’s  édge,  in  the 
rnud,  into  which  it  digs  in  queft  of  fubfiftence. 
This  grub  lives  three  years,  and  at  the  termination  ( 
of  that  period,  about  Midfummer-dayj  it  is  trans- 
formed,  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  into  a fly,  which 
cornes  into  the  world  at  fix  o’clock  in  theevening, 
and  dies  about  eleven  at  night.  No  longer  fpace 
of  time  is  neceflary  for  copulation,  and  for  de- 
pofiting  the  eggs  on  the  mud  which  the  water 
has  dtferted. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  infefl  copulates, 
and  lays  her  eggs,  precifely  atthe  time  of  the  year 
when  the  tid'es  are  a,t  the  loweft,  when  the  rivers 
difcover,  at  the  place-  of  their  difcharge,  the 
greateft  part  of  their  channel  dry.  Wings  are  then 
furniflied,  to  enable  her  to  go  and  depofit  her 
eggs  in  places  which  the  waters  forfake,  and  to 
extend,  in  the  capacity  of  a fly,  the  domain  of  her 
pofterity,  at  thé  time  when,  as  a worm,  her  terri- 
tory  is  moft  contraéted.  I hâve  likewife  remarked, 
in  the  microfcopic  drawing  and  difleétions  given 
of  this  infed  by  the  ingenious  Thevenoty  in  the  laft 
parts  of  his  colledion,  that  in  her  fly  ftate,  lire 
has  neither  interior  nor  exterior  organs  of  nutri- 
tion.  They  would  hâve  been  entirely  ufelefs  to  a 
life  of  fuch  tranfient  duration. 
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Nature  lias  tnade  nothing  in  vain.  It  is  nof 
crédible  tha-t  (lie  fhould  hâve  created  momentary 
lives,  and  beings  infinit'ely  minute,  to  fill  up  ima. 
ginary  cbains  of  exiftence.  The  Philofophets  who 
afcribe  to  her  thefe  pretended  plans  of  univerfality, 
which  are  deftitute  of  every  fbadow  of  proof,  and 
which  make  her  defcend  into  the  infinitely  fmall, 
for  purpofes  equally  frivolous,  would  reprefent 
her  as  afting  fomewhat  like  a mother,  who  gives, 
as  toys  to  amufe  her  children,  tiny  coaches,  and 
minute  articles  of  houfehold  furniture,  of  no  ufe 
in  the  world,  but  which  are  imitations  of  domeftic 
utenfils. 

The  aferfions  and  the  inftin&s  of  animais  ema- 
nate  from  Laws  of  a fuperior  order,  which  we 
fliall  never  be  able  to  penetrate  into  in  this  world  ; 
but,  fuppofing  thofe  intimate  conformities  to  éludé 
ou'r  refearches,  they  müft  be  referred,  like  every 
other,  to  the  general  conformity  of  beings,  and 
efpecially  to  that  of  Man.  There  is  nothing  fo 
luminous  in  the  ftudy  of  Nature,  as  to  refer  every 
thing  that  exifts  to  the  goodnefs  of  GOD,  and  to 
the  demands  of  humanity.  This  method  of  vievv- 
ing  objefts  not  only  difeovers  to  us  a multitude 
of  unknown  laws,  but  it  fets  bounds  to  thofe 
which  we  do  know,  and  which  we  be-lieve  to  be 
univerfal. 
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ïf  Naturè,  for  example,  were  governed  by 
the  Laws  of  attraction  only,  according  to  the 
fuppoCtion  of  thofe  who  hâve  made  it  the  bafis 
of  fo  many  fyftems,  every  thing  in  it  would 
be  in  a date  of  reft.  Bodies,  tending  toward 
one  common  centre,  would  there  aecumulate,  and 
arrange  themfelves  round  it,  in  the  ratio  of  their 
gravity.  The  fubftances  which  compofe  the 
Globe,  would  be  fo  much  heavier  as  they  ap- 
pToached  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  thofe  which 
are  at  the  furface,  would  ail  be  reduced  to  a level. 
The  bafon  of  the  Seas  would  be  choked  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  Land  ; and  this  magnifioent  archi- 
tecture, formed  of  harmonies  fo  various,  would 
foon  become  an  aquatic  Globe  entirely.  Ail  bo- 
dies hurled  downward  by  one  common  précipi- 
tation, would  be  condemned  to  an  eyerlafting  ira- 
mobility. 

On  tire  other  hand,  if  the  Law  of  projeCtion, 
which  is  employed  for  explaining  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  on  the  fuppofition  that  they 
hâve  a tendency  to  ily  off  in  the  tangent  of  the 
curve  which  they  defcribe;  if,  I fay,  this  Law 
predominated,  ail  bodies,  not  aCtually  adhèrent 
to  the  Earth,  would  be  hurled  from  it,  like  ftones 
from  a fling  : onr  Globe  itfelf,  fubjeCtqd  to  this 
Law,  would  lîy  ofF  from  the  Sun  never  to  return.  It 
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Wôuld  fometimes  traverfe,  in  it’s  unbounded  ca- 
reer,  the  fpaces  of  immenfity,  where  no  flar  would 
be  perceptible  during  the  courfe  of  many  âges; 
lometimes,  fwinging  through  régions  where  chance, 
might  hâve  colledted  the  matrices  of  Création,  it 
might  pafs  along  amidft  the  elementary  parts  of 
Süns,  aggregated  by  the  central  JLaws  of  attrac- 
tion, or  fcattered  about  in  fparks  and  in  rays,  by 
thofe  of  proje&ion. 

But,  on  the  fuppofuion  that  thefe  two  contrary 
forces  were  combined  happily  enough  in  favour 
of  the  Globe,  to  fix  it,  with  it’s  vortex,  in  a corner 
of  the  firmament,  where  thefe  forces  fhould  a et 
without  deflroying  themfelves,  it  would  prefent 
tt’s  Equator  to  the  Sun  with  as  much  regularity 
as  it  deferibes  it’s  annual  courfe  round  him.  Front 
thofe  two  confiant  motions  never  could  be  pro-. 
duced  that  other  motion  fo  varied,  by  which  it 
daily  inclines  one  of  it’s  Pôles  toward  the  Sun, 
till  it’s  axis  has  formed,  on  the  plane  of  it’s  an- 
nual circle,  an  angle  of  twenty-three  degrees  and 
an  half;  then  that  other  rétrogradé  motion,  by 
which  it  prefents  to  him,  with  equal  regularity, 
the  oppofite  Pôle.  Far  from  prefenting  to  him 
alternately  it’s  Pôles,  in  order  that  his  fertilizing 
heat  may,  by  turns,  melt  their  ices,  it  would  re- 
tain them  buried  in  eternal  night  and  Winter, 
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wkh  a part  of  the  temperate  Zones,  vvhereas  the 
reft  of  it’s  circumfercnce  vvould  be  burnt  up  by 
the  too  confiant  fires  of  the  Tropics. 

But  if  we  fuppofe,  together  with  thofe  confiant 
Laws  of  attraction  and  projection,  a third  variable 
Law,  vvhich  gives  to  the  Earth  the  movement 
that  produces  the  feafons,  and  a fourth,  which 
gives  it  the  diurnal  motion  of  rotation  round  it- 
felf  ; and  that  no  one  of  thefe  Laws,  fo  oppofîte, 
fhould  ever  furpafs  the  others,  and,  at  laft,  déter- 
mine it  to  obey  but  one  fingle  impulfion  ; it  would 
be  impoffible  to  affirm,  that  t-hey  had  determined 
the  forms  and  movements  of  the  bodies  which  are 
on  it’s  furface.  Firft,  the  force  of  projeCtion,  | or 
centrifugal,  vvould  not  hâve  îeft  upon  it  any  one 
detached  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of 
attraction,  or  gravity,  vvould  not  hâve  permitted 
the  mountains  to  rife,  and  ftill  lefs  the  metals, 
which  are  the  heavieft  part  of  them,  to  be  placed 
at  their  fummits,  vvhere  they  are  ufually  found. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  thofe  Laws  are  the  ultimatum 
of  chance,  and  that  they  are  fo  combined,  as  to 
form,  among  themfelves,  but  one  fingle  Law  ; for 
the  famé  reafon  that  they  make  the  Earth  move 
round  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  round  the  Earth, 
they  ought  to  aCt  in  the  famé  manner  on  the  par- 
îicular  bodies  which  are  at  the  furface  of  the 
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Globe.  We  ought  to  fee  the  rocks  deta^hed, 
the  fruits  feparated  from  the  trees,  the  animais 
which  are  nof  provided  with  çlaws  turning  round 
ir  in  the  air,  as  we  fee  the  particles  which  corn- 
pofe  Saiurn' s ring  tqrn  round  that  Planct. 

It  is  the  gravity,  they  repeat,  which  afrs  only 
at  the  furface  of  the  Globe,  that  hinders  bodies 
to  detach  themfelv.es  from  it.  But  if  it  there  ab- 
forbs  the  other  powers,  Wherefore,  as  we  hâve  al- 
ready  alked,  did  it  permit  the  mountains  to  rife  } 
How  cornes  it  that  the  centrifugal  force  fhould 
hâve  been  able  to  exalt,  to  a prodigious  height, 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Cordeliers,  while  it  lias  lefc 
immoveable  the  volatile  fcurf  of  fnow  which  ca- 
vers  them  ? For  wdiat  reafon,  if  the  a&ion  of  gra- 
vity is  Bill  univerfal,  has  it  no  influence  on  the 
foft  bodies  of  animais,  when,  Haut  up  in  the  womb 
of  the  mother,  or  in  the  egg,  they  are  in  a ftate  of 
fluidity  ? Ail  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  Earth, 
animais  and  vegetables,  ought  to  be  rounded  into 
balls,  like  their  mother.  The  weightieft  parts  of 
their  bodies,  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  lituatçd  under- 
moft,  efpecially  in  thofe  which  poflefs  felf-  mo- 
tion ; on  the  contrary,  they  arc  frequently  upper- 
moft,  and  fupported  by  limbs  much  lighter  than 
the  reft  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  café  of  the  horfe 
and  the  ox.  Sometimes  they  are  between  the  head 
and  the  feet,  as  in  the  oftrich  ; or  at  the  extre- 
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mity  of  the  body,  in  the  head,  as  in  the  human 
fpecies.  Others,  fuch  as  the  tortoife,  are  fiattened; 
others,  fuch  as  reptiles,  are  drawn  out  in  form  of 
fpindles  ; ail  of  them,  in  a word,  hâve  forms  in- 
finitely  varied. 

Vegetables  themfelves,  which  feem  entirely  fub- 
jeded  to  the  aftion  of  the  éléments,  have  configu- 
rations diverfïfied  without  end.  But,  How  cornes 
it  that  animais  have  in  themfelves  the  principles  of 
fo  many  motions,  fo  entirely  different  ? Where- 
fore  has  not  gravity  nailed  them  down  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  Earth  ? They  onght  to  crawl  along  itat 
mofl,  How  cornes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Laws  which 
regu  la  te  the  courfe  of  the  Stars  ; thofe  Laws  whofe 
influence  has,  in  modem  times,  been  made  to  ex- 
tend  even  to  the  operations  of  the  human  foui, 
fhould  permit  the  birds  to  rife  into  the  air,  and 
fly  as  they  pleafe  to  the  Weft,  to  the  North,  to 
the  South,  notwithftanding  the  united  powers  of 
the  attraction,  and  of  the  proje&ion  of  the  Globe? 

It  is  conformity,  adaptation  to  ufe,  which  has 
regulated  thofe  Laws,  and  which  has  generalized, 
or  fufpended  their  effeéts,  in  lubordination  to  the 
receflities  of  fenfible  beings.  Though  Nature 
employs  an  infinity  of  means,  flte  permits  Man  to 
know  only  the  end  which  Aie  has  in  view.  Hcr 
Works  are  fubjeCted  fo  rapid  diffolutions  j but 
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lhe  âlways  fuffers  him  to  perceive  the  immortal 
confitlency  of  her  plans.  It  is  on  this  Aie  wifhes 
to  fix  his  heart  and  mind.  She  aims  not  at  ren- 
dcring  Man  ingénions  and  proud  ; her  obje£t  is 
to  render  him  good  and  happy.  She  univerfally 
mitigates  the  evils  which  are  neceifary  ; and  uni- 
verfally  multiplies  blellings  in  many  cafés  fuper^ 
fltious.  In  her  harmonies,  formed  of  contraries, 
Aie  lias  oppofed  the  empire  of  death  to  that  of 
iife  ; but  life  endures  for  a whole  âge,  and  death 
only  an  inftant.  She  allows  Man  long  to  enjoy 
the  expanfions  of  beings,  fo  deligluful  to  behold; 
but  conceals  from  him,  with  a précaution  truly 
maternai,  their  tranfient  ftates  of  diüolution. 

If  an  animal  dies  ; if  plants  are  decompounded 
in  a morafs,  putrid  émanations,  and  reptiles  of  a 
difgufting  form,  chace  us  away  from  them.  An 
infinité  number  of  fecondary  beings  are  created 
for  the  purpofe  of  haftening  forward  the  decom-» 
pofitions.  If  cavernous  mountains  and  rocks  pre- 
fent  appea  rances  of  ru  in  ; ovvls,  birds  of  prey,  the 
terocious  animais,  which  hâve  made  them  their  re- 
treat,  keep  us  at  a diftance  from  them.  Nature 
drives  far  from  us  the  fpe&acles  and  the  minifters 
of  deftrudtion,  and  allures  us  to  her  harmonies. 
She  multiplies  them,  in  fubferviency  to  our  necef- 
fîties,  far  beyond  the  Laws  which  flie  feems  ta 
hâve  prefcribed  to  herfelf,  and  beyond  the  mea- 
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fure  which  we  had  reafon  to  exped.  It  is  thus 
that  the  dry  and  barren  rocks  repeat,  by  their 
échos,  the  murmuring  found  of  the  waters  and  of 
the  forefts;  and  that  the  plane  furfaces  of  the  wa- 
ters, which  hâve  neither  forefts  nor  hills,  reprefenç 
their  colours  and  forms  by  refieding  them. 

/ 

F rom  a profuhon  of  this  unbounded  benevo- 
lence  of  Nature  it  is,  that  the  adion  of  the  Sun 
is  multipiied  wherev.er  it  was  raoft  neccffarÿ  ; and 
is  mitigated  in  ail  the  places  where  it  vvould  hâve 
been  hurtful.  Firft,  the  Son  is  five  or  lix  days 
ionger  in  our  northern  Hemifphere,  becaufe  that 
Hemifphere  contains  the'  greateft  part  of  the  Con- 
tinents, and  is  the  moft  inhabited.  His  dilk  ap- 
pears  in  it  before  he  rifes,  and  after  hç  is  fet  ; 
which,  added  to  it’s  twilights,  confiderably  in- 
creafes  the  natural  length  or  our  days.  The  colder 
that  it  is,  the  farther  does  the  refraétion  of  his  rays 
extend.  This  is  the  reafon  that  it  is  greater  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  in  Winter  thau 
in  Summer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Spring  than 
at  the  beginning  of  Autumn. 

When  the  Orb  of  Day  has  left  us,  during  the 
night  feafon,  the  Moonappears,  to  refled  his  light 
upon  us,  with  varieties  in  her  phafes  which  hâve 
relations,  hitherto  unknown,  to  a great  number  of 
fpecies  of  animais,  and  efpecially  of  filhes,  which 
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travel  only  inthe  night-time,  at  thc  epochas  which 
fhe  indicates  to  them.  The  farther  that  the Sun  with- 
draws  from  one  Pôle,  the  more  are  his  rays  refracted 
there.  But  when  he  bas  entirely  abandoned  it, 
then  it  is  that  his  light  is  fupplied  in  a moft  won- 
derful  manner.  Firft,  the  Moon,  by  a movement 
aîtogether  incomprehenfible,  goes  to  replace  him 
there,  and  appears  perpetually  above  the  Horizon, 
without  fetting,  as  was  obferved  in  the  year  1 596, 
at  Nova  Zembla,  by  the  unfortunate  Dutchmen 
who  wintered  there,  in  the  7 6th  degree  of  North 
JLatitùde, 

It  is  in  thofe  dreadful  climates,  that  Nature 
multiplies  her  refources,  in  order  to  beftow  on  fen- 
fible  beings  the  benefits  of  light  and  heat.  The 
Heavens  are  there  illuminated  vvith  the  anrora- 
borealis , which  darts  up  to  the  very  zénith  rays  of 
moving  light,  gold-coloured,  white,  and  red. 
The  Pôles  fparkle  with  Itars  more  luminous  than 
thofe  which  appear  in  the  refl  of  the  firmament. 
The  fnows  which  cover  the  ground  flielter  part 
of  the  plants,  and,  by  their  luflre,  difpel  the  dark- 
nefs  of  night.  The  trees  are  clothed  vvith  thick 
molles,  which  catch  fire  from  the  fmallelt  fpark  ; 
the  very  ground  is  covered  whth  them,  efpecially 
in  the  woods,  to  fo  great  a depth,  that  I hâve, 
oftener  than  once,  funk,  in  the  Summer  time,  up 
to  the  knees,  in  thole  of  Rufîia:  Finally,  the  ani- 
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mais,  vvhich  inhabit  thofe  régions,  are  robed  in 
fur  to  the  very  tip  of  their  claws. 

When  the  feafon  returns  for  reftoring  beat  ta 
thofe  climates,  the  Sun  re-appears  there  a con- 
fiderable  time  before  bis  natural  term.  Thus,  the 
Dutch  mariners,  whom  I hâve  juft  mentioned, 
faw  him,  to  their  aftonilhment,  above  the  Horizon 
of  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
that  is,  fifteen  days  fooner  than  they  expefted  h ira. 
This  return,  fo  much  earlier  than  their  hopes  had 
fafhioned  it,  filled  them  with  joy,  and  difcon- 
certed  the  calculations  of  their  intelligent  pilot, 
the  unfortunate  Barents . 

It  is  then  that  the  Star  of  Day  thére  redoubles 
his  heat  and  his  light,  by  means  of  the  parhelions, 
which,  like  fo  many  mirrors  formed  in  the  cloudss 
refleét  his  diik  upon  the  Earth.  He  calls  from 
Africa  the  winds  of  the  South,  which,  pafiing  over 
Zara,  whofe  fands  are  then  violently  heated  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sun  to  their  Zenith,  load  them- 
felves  with  igneous  particles,  and  proceed  to  at- 
tack,  like  battering  rams  of  fire,  that  tremendons 
cupola  of  ice  vvhich  covers  the  extremity  of  our 
Hemifphere.  It’s  enormous  vaultage,  diffolved 
by  the  heat  of  thofe  winds,  and  loofened  by  their 
violent  agitations,  détachés  itfelf  in  fragments  as 
lofty  as  mountains  ; and,  floating  at  the  difcretio.n 
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of  the  Currents,  wbich  fweep  them  along  toward 
the  Line,  they  advance  fometimes  as  far  as  to  the 
45th  degree,  cooling  the  Seas  of  the  South,  by 
their  vaft  effuflons.  Thus  the  ices  of  the  Pôle 
communicate  coolnefs  to  the  heated  feas  of  Africa, 
juft  as  the  burning  fands  o.f  Africa  tranfmit  warra 
winds  to  diüolve  the  ices  of  the  Pôle. 

But  as  cold  is,  in  it’s  turn,  a very  great  blefling 
in  the  Torrid  Zone,  Nature  employs  a thoufand 
methods  to  entend  the  influence  of  it  in  that  Zone, 
and  to  mitigate  in  it  the  beat  and  the  light  of  the 
Sun.  Firft,  fhe  deftroys  there  the  refradions  of  the 
Atmofphere.  There  is  feareely  any  twilight  between 
the  Tropics,  to  précédé  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  and 
ftill  lefs  after  his  fetting.  When  lie  is  in  the  Ze- 
•jiith,  he  veils  himfelf  with  rainy  clouds,  which 
cool  the  ground,  both  by  their  fliade  and  by 
their  fhowers.  Befides,  thofe  clouds  being.  fre- 
quently  impregnated  with  thunder,  the  explofion 
of  their  Ares  dilates  the  fuperior  ftratum  of  the 
Atmofphere,  which  is  icy  at  the  height  of  two 
thoufand  Ave  hundred  fathom,  under  the  Line, 
as  is  évident  from  the  fnows  which  perpetually  co- 
ver, .at  that  height,  the  fummits  of  fome  of  the 
Cord Lier  mountains.  They  caufe  to  flow  down, 
by  their  exploflons  and  concuflions,  columns  of 
that  air,  congealed  in  the  fuperior  régions  of  the 
Atmofphere,  into  the  inferior,  which  are  fuddenly 
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cooled  by  it,  as  we  feel  it  to  be  in  our  own  cli- 
mates,  in  Sulrimer,  immediately  after  a thunder 
ftorm. 

The  effufion-s  of  the  polar  ices,  in  like  manner* 
cool  the  feas  of  the  South  ; and  the  polar  winds 
frequently  blovv  on  the  hotteft  parts  of  their 
fliores.  Nature  has,  farther,  placed  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  in  it’s  vicinity,- 
chains  of  icy  mountains,  whieh  accelerate,  and  re- 
double the  effecls  of  the  polar  winds,  efpecially 
along  the  feas,  vvhere  fermentation  vvas  moft  to  be 

dreaded,  from  the  alluvions  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
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mais,  and  of  vegetables,  which  the  waters  are 
there  continually  depofiting.  Thus,  the  cliain  of 
Mount  Taurus,  eternally  covered  with  fnow,  com- 
mences in  Africa,  on  the  burning  (h ores  of  Zara, 
and,  cofifting  the  Mediterranean,  paffes  on  into 
Afia,  where  it  extends  long  arms,  this  way  and 
that,  which  embracethe  gulfsof  the  Indian  Océan. 
In  America,  in  the  famé  manner,  the  extenfive 
chains  of  the  Cordeliers  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with 
the  elevatecl  ridges  in  which  it  crolîes  Brafil,cools 
the  lengthened  and  burning  fhores  of  the  South- 
Sea,  and  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Thefe  elementary  difpofitions  are  only  part  of 
the  refources  of  Nature,  for  mitigating  the  h eut 
ip  warm  countnes.  She  there  lhades  the  ground 
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with  creeping  vegetables  and  trees,  in  form  of  a 
parafol,  Tome  of  which,  fuch  as  the  cocoa-tree  of 
the  Sechelles-illands,  and  the  talipot  of  Ceylon, 
hâve  Ieaves  frôm  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
from  feven  to  eight  feet  broad.  She  clothes  the 
animais  of  thofe  régions  with  hairlefs  ikins,  and 
colours  them,  in  general,  as  well  as  the  verdure, 

' with  dark  and  dulky  tints,  in  order  to  diminiili 
the  reflexes  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light.  This 
laft  confideration  leads  me  here  to  fuggeft  a few 
refledions  on  the  effeds  of  colours;  the  little 
which  I (hall  advance  on  this  fubjed,  vvill  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  convidion,  that  their  générations 
are  not  the  effed  of  chance  ; that  it  is  from  rea- 
fons  profou ndly  wife  we  find  one  half  of  them 
proceed,  in  compounding  themfelves,  toward  the 
light;  and  in  their  decompofition,  toward  dark- 
nefs;  and  that  ail  the  harmonies  of  this  World 
are  produced  by  contraries. 

Naturalifts  confider  colours  as  accidents.  But., 
if  we  attend  to  the  general  ufes  for  vvhich  Nature 
employs  them,  we  (hall  be  perfuaded  that  there  is 
not,  even  on  rocks,  a fingle  fhade  imprefled  with- 
out  a mcaning  and  a purpofe.  Let  us  obferve,  in 
the  firft  place,  the  principal  effeds  of  the  two  ex- 
trême colours,  white  and  black,  with  relation  to 
the  light.  Expérience  demonftrates  that,  of  ail 
colours,  white  is  that  which  beft  refleds  the  rays 
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of  the  Sun,  becaufe  it  fends  them  back  without 
any  tint,  as  pure  as  it  receives  them  ; and  that 
black,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  leaft  adapted  to  their 
refle&ion,  becaufe  it  abforbs  them.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  gardeners  whiten  the  walls  againft 
which  their  efpaliers  are  planted,  in  order  to  acce- 
lerate  the  maturity  of  their  fruits,  by  the  reverbe- 
ration  of  theSun’s  rays;  and  why  opticians  blacken 
the  walls  of  the  caméra- objeura,  that  their  reflexes 
may  not  dilturb  the  luminous  pidture  on  the 
tablet. 

Nature,  of  confequence,  frequently  employs  to 
the  North  the  white  colour,  in  order  to  increafe 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  Sun.  Moft  of  the  lands 
there  are  whitilh,  or  of  a clear  gray.  The  rocks 
and  fands  of  northern  régions  are  filled  with  mica 
and  fpecular  particles.  Farther,  the  whitenefs  of 
the  fnows,  which  cover  them  in  Winter,  and  the 
vitreous  and  cryftalline  particles  of  their  ices,  are 
exceedingly  adapted  to  mitigate  the  aftion  of  the 
cold,  by  refleéting  the  light  and  heat  in  the  moft; 
advantageous  manner.  The  trunks  of  the  birch- 
trees,  of  which  the  greateft  part  of  their  forefts 
conflit,  are  covered  with  a bark  as  white  as  paper. 
Nay,  in  fome  places,  the  earth  is  clothed  with  a 
végétation  çompletely  white. 
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**  In  the  eaftern  part,”  fays  an  intelligent  Sweder 
“ of  the  lofty  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden 
is  from  Norway,  expofed  to  the  utmoft  rigor  of  the 
“ cold,  there  is  a very  thick  foreft,  and  fingular  in 
“ this  refpeâ:,  that  the  pine  which  grows  there  is 
“ rendered  black,  by  a fpecies  of  filamentous  Ü- 
*f  chen,  which  hangs  upon  it  in  great  abondance  ; 
“ whereas  the  ground  is  covered  every  where 
“ around  with  a white  lichen,  which,  in  luftre, 
“ rivais  the  fnow.”* 


Nature  there  beftows  the  famé  colour  on  moft 
animais,  fuch  as  the  white-bear,  the  wolf,  the  par- 
tridge,  the  hare,  the  ermine  ; others  perceptibly 
whiten  to  a certain  degree  in  Winter,  fuch  as  foxes 
and  fquirrels,  which  are  reddilh  in  Summer,  and 
light  gray  in  Winter.  Nay,  if  we  confider  the 
filiform  figure  of  their  hair,  it’s  varnifli  and  tran- 
fparency,  we  lhall  be  fenfible  that  it  is  contrived 
in  the  moft  proper  manner  for  refleéling  and  re- 
fradting  the  rays  of  light.  We  ought  not  to  ima- 
gine this  whiténefs  as  a degeneration,  or  enfeebling 
of  the  animal,  as  Naturalifts  hâve  done  with  re- 
fpeâ: to  the  human  hair,  which  whitens  in  old- 


* Extratt  from  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  rein-deer,  by 
Charles-Frederick  Ho  fila  g,  tranflated  by  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Keralio . 
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âgé,  as  they  tell  us,  from  a failure  of  radical  moif- 
ture;  for  nothing  can  be  of  a clofer  contexture  than 
moft  of  thofe  furs,  nor  any  thing  more  vigorous 
than  the  animais  which  are  arrayed  in  them.  The 
white-bear  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  formi* 
dable  of  animais  in  the  world  ; it  frequently  re~ 
quires  feveral  mulket-Ihot  to  bring  him  down. 

Nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  tinged  vvith  red, 
with  blue,  with  dulky,  and  black  tints,  the  foi], 
the  vegetables,  the  animais,  nay,  even  the  men, 
who  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone,  for  the  purpofe  of 
there  abforbing  the  fires  of  the  burning  Atmo- 
fphere  with  which  they  are  furrounded.  The 
lands,  and  the  fands  of  the  greateft  part  of  Africa* 
fituated  between  the  Tropics,  are  of  a reddidî 
brown,  and  the  rocks  are  of  a black  hue.  The 
Iflands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  which  are  or* 
the  border  of  that  Zone,  are,  in  general,  of  the 
famé  dark  complexion.  I hâve  feen  there  chickens 
and  perroquets,  not  only  whofe  plumage,  but  the 
fkin  itfelf,  was  dyed  black.  I hâve  likewife  feen, 
in  thofe  iflands,  fiflies  entirely  black,  and  efpecially 
among  the  fpecies  which  live  near  the  furface  of 
the  water,  over  the  fhallows,  fuch  as  the  old-wo- 
man  and  the  thornback. 

As  animais  whiten,  in  Winter,  tkpward  the 
iNorth,  in  proportion  as  the  Sun  withdraws  from 
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them,  thofe  of  the  South  aflume  dark  and  dulkÿ 
tints,  in  proportion  as  the  Sun  approaches  to  them. 
When  he  is  in  the  Zenith,  the  fparrows  of  the 
tropical  countries  hâve  breaft-plates,  and  the  plu- 
mage of  the  head,  completely  red.  There  are 
birds  in  thofe  régions  which  change  their  colour 
three  times  every  year,  having,  if  I may  ufe  the 
expreffion,  one  drefs  for  Spring,  another  for  Sum- 
mer,  and  a third  for  Winter,  according  as  the  Sun 
is  in  the  Line,  in  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  or  in  that 
of  Capricorn  *. 

* The  white  colour,  accord  ingly,  increafes  the  efFeél  of  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  and  the  black  weakens  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Malta  white  n the  infide  of  their  apartments,  in  order,  as  they 
allégé,  to  render  the  fcorpions  perceptible,  which  are  very  corn- 
fnon  in  that  ifland.  In  doing  this,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  they 
commit  twoerrors;  the  firft,  in  mifapprehending  the  colour: 
for  the  fcorpions,  which  there  are  gray,  would  appear  ftill  better 
on  a dark  ground  ; the  fécond,  and  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, is  their  increafîng  to  fuch  a degree  the  réverbération 
of  the  light,  that  the  eve-fight  is  fenfibly  affefted  by  it.  To  this 
caufe  I principally  afcribe  the  diforder  of  the  eye  fo  frequently 
complained  of  by  thofe  iflanders.  Our  trades-people  wear  white 
hats,  in  Summer,  when  in  the  country,  and  complain  of  head- 
,achs.  Ail  thefe  evils  arife  from  neglefting  to  lludy  Nature.  In 
the  Ille  ôf  France  they  employ,  for  wainfcotting,  the  wood  of 
tbecountrv,  which  in  time  becomes  entirelv  black  ; but  this  tint 
is  too  glcomy.  It  feems  as  if  Nature  had  forefeen,  in  this  re- 
fpcft,  the  fervices  which  Man  was  to  dérivé  from  the  interior  of 
trees:  their  timber  is  brown  in  moll  of  thofe  of  hot  countries, 
and  white  ih  thofe  of  the  northem  régions,  fuch  as  the  fir  and 
thtf  bii*ch. 
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This,  too,  is  very  remarkable,  and  of  confe- 
quential  importance  to  the  ufe  which  Nature 
makcs  of  thefe  colours,  to  the  North,  and  to  the 
South  ; camely,  that  in  ail  countries,  the  whiteft 
part  of  the  body  of  an  animal  is  the  belly,  becaufe 
more  heat  is  wanted  there  forpromoting  digeftion, 
and  carrying  on  the  other  animal  fun&ions  : and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  head  is  univerfally  moft: 
ftrongly  coloured,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  hot  coun- 
tries, becaufe,  in  the  animal  economy,  that  part 
ftands  moft  in  need  of  being  kept  cool. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  the  bellies  of  ani- 
mais preferve  their  whitenefs,  becaufe  that  part  of 
the  body  is  fheltered  from  the  Sun  ; and  that  their 
heads  allume  ftrong  colouring,  from  being  more 
expofed  to  his  influence.  It  might  appear,  from 
reafons  of  analogy,  that  the  natural  effedt  of  light 
ought  to  be,  to  inveft  with  it’s  luftre  ail  the  ob- 
jets which  it  touches  ; and  that,  conformably  to 
this,  the  foil,  the  vegetables,  and  the  animais  of 
the  Torrid  Zone  ought  to  be  white  ; and  that 
darknefs,  on  the  contrary,  acting  for  feveral  months 
together  on  the  Pôles,  ought  to  clothe  every  ob- 
jedt,  within  thofe  régions,  in  robes  of  mourning. 
But  Nature  fubje&s  not  herfelf  to  mechanical 
Laws.  Whatever  may  be  the  phylical  effed  of 
the  prefence  of  the  Sun,  or  of  his  abfence,  fhe  has 
çoqtrived,  toward  the  North,  toimpofe  very  black 
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fpots  on  the  vvhireft  bodies,  and,  to  the  South, 
white  fpots  on  the  darkefl:  bodies.  She  has  black - 
ened  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Siberian  ermine,  in 
order  that  thefe  little  animais,  which  are  white  ail 
over,  as  they  march  along  the  fnow,  where  they 
fcarcely  leave  any  traces  of  their  footfteps,  may 
be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  each  other,  when  pro- 
ceeding  in  a train,  in  the  luminous  reflexes  of  the 
long  nights  of  the  North. 

Perhaps,  too,  this  blacknefs,  oppofed  to  the. 
white,  may  be  one  of  thofe  decided  characteriftics 
with  which  fhe  has  marked  beafts  of  prey  ; fuel} 
as  the  extremity  of  the  black  fnout,  and  the  black 
paws  of  the  white- bear.  The  ermine  is  a fpecies 
of  weafel.  There  are,  likewife,  in  the  North, 
foxes  completely  black  ; but  they  are  indemni- 
fied,  for  the  influence  of  the  white  colour,  by  the 
warmeft  and  thickeft  of  furs  ; it  is  the  moft  valu- 
able  of  ail  thofe  of  the  North.  Befides,  this  fpe- 
cies of  foxes  is  very  rare,  even  in  thofe  countries. 
Nature  has,  perhaps,  clothed  them  in  blaçk,  be- 
caufe  they  live  in  fubterraneous  places,  in  the 
midft  of  warm  fands,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  certain 
volcanos,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  to  me  un-» 
known,  but  correfponding  to  their  natural  calls. 
It  is  thus  fhe  has  clothed  in  white  the  paillencu, 
or  bird  of  the  Tropics,  becaufe  this  bird,  which 
fiiçs  at  a prodigious  élévation  above  the  Sea,  pafles 
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part  of  it’s  life  in  the  vicinity  of  a frozen  Atmo- 
fphere.  Thefe  exceptions  by  no  means  deftroy 
the  general  adaptation  of  thofe  two  colours  ; on 
the  contrary,  they  confirm  it,  feeing  it  is  employed 
by  Nature  for  diminifhing,  or  increafing,  the  heat 
of  the  animal,  in  conformîty  to  the  température 
of  the  place  where  it  lives. 

I now  leave  it  to  Naturalifts  to  explain  how  iç 
cornes  to  pafs,  that  cold  fhould  caufe  to  vegetate 
the  hair  of  animais  in  the  North  ; and  why  the  heat 
fhould  fborten,  or  caufe  to  fall  off,  the  hair  of  ani- 
mais, to  the  South  ; in  contradiction  to  ail  the  Laws 
of  fyftematic,  nay,  of  experimental  Phyfics  -,  for. 
we  are  affured,  frorn  our  perfonal  expérience,  that 
Winter  retards  the  growth  of  the  human  hair  and 
beard,  and  that  Summer  accelerates  it. 

I believe  I hâve  a glimpfe  of  a Lavv  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  Law  of  analogies,  which  we  fo  corn* 
monly  afîign  to  Nature,  becaufe  it  allies  itfelf  to 
our  weaknefs,  by  affordingus  a pretence  to  explain 
every  thing,  with  the  affiftance  of  a fmall  number 
of  principles.  This  Law,  infinitely  varied  in  it’s 
means,  is  that  of  compensions  *.  It  is  a confe^ 

quence 

* Tn  refle&ing  on  thefe  compenfations,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous,  and,  among  others,  on  thofe  of  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  erabrowns  bodies  in  order  to  weaken  the  reflexes  of  them, 
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quence  from  the  univerfal  Law,  or  the  mutual 
adaptation  of  things,  and  a fequel  of  the  union  of 
contraries,  whereof  the  harmonies  of  the  Univerfe 
are  compofed.  Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that 
effeds,  fo  far  from  being  the  refuits  of  caufes,  are 
oppoiïte  to  them.  For  example,  it  has  pleafed 
Nature  to  clothe  in  white  feveral  birds,  thè  inha- 
bitants of  warm  régions,  fuch  as  the  héron  of  the 
- , ■ / 

it  has  fuggefted  itfelf  to  my  tboughts,  that  fîre  muft,  in  like 
manner,  produce  matter  the  bell  adapted  to  diminifh  it’s  own 
àclivity.  And  of  this  I hâve,  in  faél,  made  frequent  proof,  by 
throwing  a little  aflies  on  the  flame  blazing  on  my  hearth.  By 
this  means  I hâve  been  able  to  quench  it  fuddenlyalmotf  withoiit 
fmoke.  I recolled,  to  this  purpofe,  having,  fome  time  ago, 
feen,  in  one  of  our  fea-ports,  a great  caldron  full  of  pitch  catch 
fire,  which  they  were  Keating  for  careening  a fliip.  Inexperienced 
perfons  immediately  attempted  to  extinguifh  the  flame  by  throw- 
ing water  upon  it  ; but  the  boiling  and  inflamed  matter  fpread 
but  the  more  violently,  in  torrents  of  fire,  over  the  brim  of  the 
caldron  ; I did  not  think  a Angle  ladle-full  would  be  left  within 
the  veflel,  when  an  old  feaman  run  up,  and  inftantlv  brought 
it  down  by  throwing  uponit  a few  fliovels-full  of  aflies.  I be- 
Jieve,  therefore,  that  by  uniting  this  application  with  that  of 
water,  great  afliflance  might  be  derived  in  café  of  conflagrations; 
for  the  aflies  wduld  not  only  deaden  the  flame,  without  exciting 
that  dreadful  fmoke  which  arifys  from  it,  as  foon  as  the  engines 
begin  to  play,  but  when  once  thoroughly  moiftened,  they  would 
retard  the  etaporation  of  the  water,  which  is  almofi:  inftantà- 
neous,  when  the  fire  has  made  a confiderable  progrefs.  It  would 
alfordme  inexpreffible  fatisfaflion,  fliould  this  oblervation  merit 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  hâve  abilitv  to  give  it,  from  their 
éxperience,  fagacity,  and  influence,  ail  the  utility  of  which  it 
fufceptible.  ’ , 
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Antilles,  and  the  perroquet  of  the  Moluccas,  cal- 
led  cacatoès  ; but  fhe  has  beftowed,  at  the  famé 
time,  on  their  plumage,  a difpolition  which 
weakens  the  refleftion  of  if. 

Farther,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  fhe  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  heads  of  thofe  birds  with  tufts  and 
plumes  of  feathers,  which  overfhadow  them,  be- 
caufe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  the  head  is  that 
part  of  the  body,  which,  in  the  animal  economy, 
ftands  rnoft  in  need  of  being  kept  cool.  Such  is 
our  crefted  hen,  which  cornes  originally  from  Nu- 
midia.  Nay,  I do  not  believe,  that  there  are  to 
be  found  in  any  but  fouthern  countries,  birds 
with  tufted  heads.  If  there  are  fome  toward  the 
North,  as  the  lapvving,  they  make  their  appear- 
ance  there  only  in  Summer.  Moft  of  thofe  of  the 
North,  on  the  contrary,  hâve  the  belly  and  the  feet 
clothed  with  tippets  formed  of  down  fimilar  to  the 
fineft  of  wool. 

This,  likewife,  is  farther  worthy  of  remark,  re- 
lpecting  the  white  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  the 
South,  which  live  in  a hot  Atmofphere,  namely, 
ii  I am  not  miftaken,  that  the  ikin  of  them  ail  is 
black,  which  is  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
refleftion  ol  the  colour  of  their  exterior  drefs. 
Robert  Knox , in  fpeaking  of  certain  white  quadru- 
peds of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  fays,  that  their  fkin 
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is  entirely  black.  I myfelf  recollent  to  hâve  fcen, 
at  Port  l’Orient,  a cacatois , whofe  ftomach  had 
been  ftripped  of  the  feathers,  and  difplayed  a fkin 
as  black  as  that  of  a Negro.  When  this  white 
bird,  with  his  black  beak,  and  black  and  naked 
breaft,  ereded  his  plume,  and  clapped  his  wings, 
he  had  the  complété  air  of  an  Indian  King,  with 
bis  crown,  and  mantle  of  feathers. 

This  Law  of  compenfations  employs,  therefore, 
means  endlefsly  varied,  which  contradid  moft  of 
the  Laws  which  we  hâve  laid  in  Phyfics  ; but  this 
Law  muft  itfelf  be  lubjeded  to  that  of  general 
accommodation  or  conformity  ; without  which, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  render  it  univerfal,  it  would 
involve  us,  in  it’s  turn,  in  the  common  error.  It 
has  given  rife,  in  Geometry,  to  feveral  axioms  ex- 
tremely  doubtful^  though  of  great  celebrity,  fuch 
as  the  following;  the  attion  is  equal  to  the  re-aiïiov, 
and  this  other,  which  is  a confequence  from  it, 
the  angle  of  rejleftion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

I fhall  not  ftop  to  demonftrate  in  how^any  cafés 
thefe  axioms  are  erroneous  ; how  many  adions  in 
Nature  are  without  re-adions  ; how  many  adions 
hâve  unequal  re-adions  ; how  many  angles  of  re- 
fledion  are  deranged  by  the  very  planes  of  inci- 
dence. It  is  fufficient  for  me,  at  prefent,  to  re- 
peat  what  I hâve  already,  oftener  than  once,  ad- 
vanced,  namely,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  human 
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•mind,  and  the  vanfty  of  our  éducation,  ara  ineef- 
fantly  prompting  us  to  generalize.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  is  the  fource  of  ail  our  errors,  and, 
perhaps,  of  ail  our  vices.  Nature  beftows  on 
every  being  that  vvhich  is  adapted  to  it,  in  the 
moft  perfeét  conformity,  according  to  the  Lati- 
tude for  which  it  is  deftined  ; and  when  the  tem- 
pérature of  that  Latitude  is  affe&ed  by  change  of 
feafon,  fhe  is  pleafed  to  vary,  likewife,  the  adap- 
tations. Some  of  thofe  adaptations  are,  accord- 
ingly,  immutable,  and  others  variable. 

Nature  frequently  employs  contrary  means  for 
producingtjie  famé  effeft.  She  makes  glafs  with 
fire  ; Ihe  makes  it,  too,  with  water,  the  cryfhal  for 
inftance  ; farther,  fine  produces  it  frorn  animal- 
organizatfon,  fuch  as  certain  tranfparent  fhell-filh. 
She  forms  the  diamond  by  a procefs  to  us  utterly 
unknown.  Conclude  now,  becaufe  a body  has 
been  vitrified,  it  muft  certainly  be  by  the  efîeét  of 
lire,  and  rear  on  this  perception  the  fyftem  of  the 
Univerfe  1 The  utmotl  that  we  are  capable  of  do- 
ing  is  to  catch  fome  harmonie  inftants  in  the  ex- 
iftence  of  beings.  That  vvhich  is  vitrifiable  be- 
comes  calcareous,  and  what  is  calcareous  changes 
into  glafs,  by  the  a&ion  of  the  famé  fire.  Deduce 
then,  from  thefe  fimple  modifications  of  the  foffil 
kingdom,  invariable  chara&ers  for  determining 
the  general  çjaflfes  of  iç  ! 
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On  the  other  hand.  Nature  frequently  employs, 
alfo,  the  famé  means,  for  producing  effeds  di- 
redly  contrary.  For  example,  we  hâve  feen  that, 
in  order  to  increafe  the  heat  over  the  lands  of  the 
North,  and  to  mit i gâte  it  over  thofe  of  the  South, 
fhe  made  ufe  of  oppofite  colours  ; fhe  produces  in 
both  the  famé  effeds,  by  covering  the  face  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other  with  rocks.  Thefe  rocks  are 
effentially  neceffary  to  végétation.  I hâve  fre- 
quently remarked,  in  thofe  of  Finland,  ftripes  of 
verdure  fkirting  their  bafes  to  the  South  -,  and  in 
thofe  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  1 hâve  feen  fuch  ver- 

dant  ftripes  on  the  fide  averted  from  the  Sun. 

' % _ 

} ; 

The  famé  obfervations  may  be  made  in  our  own 
qlimate.  In  Summer,  when  every  thing  is  parched, 
we  frequently  find  green  herbage  under  walls 
which  hâve  a northerly  afped  ; it  difappears  in 
Winter;  but  then  we  find  it  replaced  in  front  of 
eminences  which  face  fouthward, 

We  hâve  already  remarked,  that  the  icy  Zones, 
and  the  Torrid  Zone,  contain  the  greateft  quan- 
tity  of  waters,  the  évaporation  of  which  equally 
tempers  the  violence  of  the  heat  and  of  the  cold, 
with  this  différence,  that  the  greateft  lakes  are  to- 
ward  the  Pôles,  and  the  greateft  rivers  tcward  the 
Line.  There  are,  it  is  admitted,  fome  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  and  of  America  ; but  they  are 
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placed  in  elevated  atmofpheres,  in  the  centre  of 
mountains,  where  they  are  not  liable  to  corruption 
from  the  action  of  the  heat  ; but  the  plains  and 
iow  grounds  are  wafhed  by  the  greateft  currents 
of  living  water  that  are  in  the  World,  fuch  as  the 
Zara,  the  Sénégal,  the  Nile,  the  Mechaffippi,  the 
Oroonoko,  the  Amazon,  and  others. 

Nature  propofes  to  herfelf,  univerfally,  only  the 
accommodation  of  beings  pofleffed  of  fenfibility. 
This  remark  is  all-:mportant  in  the  ftudy  of  her 
Works;  othervvife,  from  the  fimilitude  of  the 
means  which  fhe  employs,  or  the  exceptions  from 
them,  we  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  of  the  con- 
fiftency  of  her  Laws,  inftead  of  afcribing  the  ma- 
jeftic  obfcurity  which  pervades  them,  to  the  mul> 
tiplicity  of  her  refources,  and  to  the  profundity  of 
our  own  ignorance. 

' This  Law  of  adaptation  and  conformity  lias  béen 
the  fource  of  ail  our  difcoveries.  It  was  this 
which  wafted  Chrijlopher  Columbus  to  America;  be- 
caufe  as  Herrera  tells  us  *,  he  thought,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients,  that  the  whole  five 
Zones  muft  be  inhabited,  as  GOD  had  notformed 
the  Earth  to  be  a defert.  It  is  this  Law  which  ré- 
gulâtes our  ideas  refpeéling  objets  abfolutely  be- 

* Herrera' s Hiftory  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Book  i.  chap.  z. 
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yond  the  reach  of  our  examination.  By  means  of 
it,  though  we  are  ignorant  vvhether  there  may  bc 
inen  in  the  Planets,  we  are  aflured  there  muft  be 
eyes,  becaufe  there  is  light.  It  is  this  which  lias 
awakened  a fenfe  of  Juftice  in  the  heart  of  every 
man,  and  informs  him  that  there  is  another  order 
of  things  after  this  life  is  at  an  end.  This  Law,  in 
a word  j is  the  moft  irrefiftible  proof  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  GOD  ; for  amidft  fach  a multitude  of  adap- 
tations fo  ingenious,  that  our  Raflions  themfelves, 
reftlefs  as  they  are,  never  could  hâve  devifed  any 
thing  fimilar  ; and  fo  numerous,  that  every  day  ia 
prefenting  to  us  fome  that  hâve  ail  the  merit  of 
novelty,  the  firft  of  ail,  which  is  the  Deity,  muft 
undoubtedly  exift,  as  He  is  the  general  confor* 
mity  of  ail  particular  conformities. 

It  is  this,  above  ail,  whofe  exiftènce  we  endea* 
vour,  even  involuntarily,  every  where  to  trace, 
and  to  a dure  ourfelves  of  it  in  every  poüible  man- 
ner.  And  this  explains  to  us  the  reafon  vvliy  the, 
moft  fplendid  and  comprehenfive  colledtions  in, 
Natpral  Hiftory,  Galleries  of  the  choiceft  mafter- 
pieces  in  Painting,  Gardens  filled  with  the  rareft 
and  moft  curious  plants,  Libraries  ftored  with  the 
moft  valuable  and  beft  written  books  ; in  a word, 
every  thing  that  prefents  to  us  the  moft  marvellous 
relations  of  Nature,  after  having  raifed  us  to  an 
extafy  of  admiration,  cortclude  by  fuperinducing 
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languor  and  fatigue.  We  frequently  prefer  to  ail 
thefe  a ruftic  mountain,  a rugged  rock,  fome  wild 
folitude,  which  might  prefent  to  us  relations  newer, 
and  ftill  more  direct. 

How  often,  on  coming  out  of  the  King’s  mag- 
nificent  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hiftory,  do  we  ftop 
mechanically  to  look  at  a gardener  digging  a hole 
in  the  field  with  his  fpade,  or  at  a carpenter  hew- 
ing  a piece  of  timber  with  his  hatchet  ? It  looks  as 
if  we  expecfted  to  fee  fome  new  harmony  ftart  out 
of  the  bofom  of  the  Earth,  or  burft  from  the  fide 
of  a lump  of  oak.  We  fet  no  value  on  thofe  which 
we  hâve  juft  been  enjoying,  unlefs  they  lead  us 
forward  to  others,  which  as  yet  we  do  not  kncw. 
But  were  the  complété  Hiftory  given  us  of  die 
ftars  of  the  Firmament,  and  of  the  invifible  Planets 
which  encircle  them,  we  Ihould  perceive  in  them 
a multitude  of  ineffable  plans  of  intelligence  and 
goodnefs,  after  which  the  heart  would  continue 
fondly  to  figh  : it’s  laft  and  only  end  is  the  Di- 
vin it  y himfelf. 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  SOME  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  NA- 
TURE TO  PLANTS. 

BEFORE  I pïoceed  to  fpeak  of  plants,  I muft 
be  indulged  in  making  a few  refledtions  on 
the  language  of  Botany. 

Wê  are  ftill  fo  young  in  the  ftudy  of  Nature, 
fhat  our  languages  are  déficient  in  terms  to  eXprefs 
her  moft  common  harmonies.  This  is  fo  true, 
that  however  exadt  the  defcriptions  of  plants  may 
be,  and  compiled  by  Botanifts  of  whatever  abi- 
lity,  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguilh  them  in  the 
fields,  unlefs  you  hâve  previoufly  feen  them  in 
Nature,  or,  at  leaft,  in  a herbary.  Perfons  who 
think  they  hâve  made  the  greatefl:  proficiency  in 
Botany,  need  only  attempt  to  draw  on  paper  a 
plant  which  they  hâve  never  feen,  after  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  moft  accurate  Mafter,  to  be  convinced 
how  widely  the  copy  deviates  from  the  original. 
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Men  of  genius  hâve,  neverthelefs,  taken  inex- 
preffible  pains  to  affign  charaâieriftic  names  to  thc 
different  parts  of  plants.  They  hâve  even  bor- 
rowed  moft  of  thofe  names  from  the  Greek,  a lan- 
guage  of  (ingular  energy  of  expreffion.  From  this 
has  refulted  another  inconveniency  ; it  is,  that 
thofe  names,  being  for  the  moft  part  compounds, 
cannot  be  rendered  into  modem  language  ; and 
for  this  reafon  it  is  that  a great  part  of  the  Works 
of  Linnaus  are  abfolutely  incapable  of  tranflation. 
Thefe  learned  and  myfterious  expreffions,  no 
doubt,  aiffufe  a venerable  air  over  the  ftudy  of 
Botany  ; but  Nature  has  no  need  of  fuch  refources 
of  human  art  to  attradb  our  refpetft.  The  fubli- 
mity  of  her  Lavvs  can  eafily  difpenfe  with  the  em- 
phafis  and  obfcurity  of  our  expreffions.  The  more 
light  a man  carries  in  his  own  bofom,  the  more 
wonderful  he  efteems  it  to  be. 

After  ail,  moft  of  thofe  foreign  names,  em- 
ployed  particularly  by  the  herd  of  Bôtanifts,  do 
not  fo  much  as  exprefs  the  moft  common  charac- 
ters  of  vegetables.  They  frequently  make  uie, 
for  example,  of  fuch  vague  expreffions  as  thefe, 
fuavè  rubentey  fuavè  oient e,  of  an  agreeable  red, 
fweet-fmelling,  in  order  to  charaéterize  flovvers  -y 
without  expreffing  the  fliade  of  red,  or  the  fpecies 
of  perfume.  They  are  ftill  more  embarraffed, 
wlien  they  wiüi  to  çonvey  the  dufky  colours  of 
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the  ftem,  of  the  root,  or  of  the  fruit  : atro-rubente , 
fay  they,  fujco-nigrefcentc , of  a dark  red,  of  a dufky 
brown.  As  to  the  forms  of  vegetables,  the  café 
is  ftill  worfe,  though  they  hâve  fabricated  terms 
compounded  of  four  or  five  Greek  words'to  de- 
fcribe  them. 

J.  J.  RouJJeau  commun icated  to  me,  one  day,  a 
fet  of  charaéters  fomewhat  refembling  the  alge- 
braic,  which  he  had  invented  for  the  purpofe  of 
briefly  expreffing  the  colours  and  forms  of  vege- 
tables. Some  of  them  reprefented  the  forms  of 
the  flowers  ; others,  thofe  of  the  leaves  ; others, 
thofe  of  the  fruits.  Some  refembled  a heart,  fome 
were  triangular,  fome  of  the  lozenge  fhape.  He 
did  not  emp\oy  above  nine  or  ten  of  thofe  figns, 
to  compofe  the  expreflion  of  one  plant.  Some  he 
placed  above  others,  with  cyphers  which  indicated 
the  généra  and  the  fpecies  of  the  plant,  fo  that  you 
would  hâve  taken  them  for  the  terms  of  an  alge- 
braic  formula.  However  ingenious  and  expedi- 
tious  this  method  might  be,  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  given  it  up,  becâufe  it  prefented  to  him 
fkeletons  only. 

This  fentiment  came  with  peculiar  grâce  from  a 
man  whofe  taffe  was  equal  to  his  genius,  and  may 
fuggeft  fome  refleétions  to  thofe  who  are  for  giving 
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abridgments  of  every  thing,  efpecially  of  the 
Works  of  Nature.  The  idea  of  John-J âmes , hovv- 
ever,  well  deferves  to  be  followed  up,  fhould  it 
only  ferve  to  produce,  one  day,  an  alphabet  pro- 
per  to  exprefs  the  language  of  Nature.  Ail  that 
feems  requifite  is  the  introdudion  of  accents,  to 
convey  the  fhades  of  colours,  and  ail  the  modifi- 
cations of  favours,  perfumes,  and  forms.  After 
ail,  thofe  charaders  could  not  be  delineated  with 
perfed  precifion,  unlefs  the  qualifies  of  each  vege- 
table  are  firft  exadly  determined  by  words  : other- 
wife  the  language  of  Botanifts,  which  is  novv  ac- 
cufed  of  fpeaking  only  to  the  ear,  would  make  it- 
felf  intelligible  only  to  the  eye. 

This  is  what  I hâve  to  propofe  refpeding  an 
objed  fo  highly  interefting,  and  which  will  per- 
fedly  coalefce  with  the  general  principles  which 
we  (hall  afterwards  lay  down.  The  little  which  I 
may  advance  on  the  fubjed  will  ferve  to  fupply 
expreflion,  not  only  in  Botany,  and  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  other  natural  Sciences,  but  in  ail  the  Arts, 
where  we  find  ourfelves  puzzled  every  inftant,  for 
want  of  terms  to  convey  the  fhades  and  forms  of 
objeds. 

Though  we  hâve  only  the  term  white , whereby 
to  exprefs  the  colour  which  beats  that  name.  Na- 
ture 
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ture  prefents  to  us  a great  variety  of  forts  of  it. 
Painting,  with  refped  to  this  article,  is  as  barren 
as  language. 

I hâve  been  told  of  a famous  Painter  of  Ttaly, 
who,  upon  a certain  occafion,  found  himfelf  very 
much  embarraffed  how  to  reprefent,  in  one  of  his 
pièces,  three  figures  drefîed  in  white.  The  point 
in  queftion  was,  to  give  effeét  to  thofe  figures,  to 
be  thus  uniformly  drefied,  and  to  draw  out  diffe - 
rent  fhades  of  the  moft  fimple,  and  the  leaft  com- 
pounded,  of  ail  colours.  He  was  going  to  aban- 
don his  objefl;  as  a thing  impofiible,  when,  hap- 
pening to  pafs  through  a corn -market,  he  per- 
ceived  the  effed  which  he  was  in  queft  of.  It  was 
a group  formed  by  three  millers,  one  of  whom  was 
under  a tree,  the  fécond  in  the  half  tint  of  the 
Iliade  of  that  tree,  and  the  third  expofed  to  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  : fo  that  though  the  drapery  of  ail 
the  three  was  white,  they  were  completely  de- 
tached  from  each  other.  He  i.ntroduced  a tree, 
therefore,  amidft  the  three  perfonages  of  his  pic- 
ture,  and,  by  illuminating  one  of  them  with  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  and  throwing  over  the  other  two 
different  tints  of  fhade,  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit 
a drapery  of  three  feveral  cafls  of  white; 

This,  however,  was  rather  to  éludé  the  diffi- 
culty,  than  to  refolve  it.  And  this  is,  in  faff,  what 
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Painters  do  in  fimilar  cafés.  They  diverfify  their 
whites  by  fhades,  half-tints,  and  reflexes;  but 
thefe  whiies  are  not  pure  ; they  are  always  dif- 
turbed  with  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  gray.  Nature 
employs  feveral  fpecies  of  white,  without  dimi- 
nifhing  the  purity  of  it,  by  dotting,  rumpling, 
radiating,  varnifhmg  it,  and  in  various  other  ways 
....Thus,  the  whites  of  the  lily,  of  the  daify,  of 
the  lily-of-the-valley,  of  the  narciflus,  of  the  ané- 
mone nemorofa,  of  the  hyacinth,  are  ail  different 
from  each  other.  The  white  of  the  daify  has  fome- 
thing  of  that  of  a fhepherdeffes  cornet  ; that  of 
the  hyacinth  has  a refemblance  of  ivory  ; and  that 
of  the  lily,  half  tranfparent  and  cryftalline,  re- 
fembles  the  pafte  of  porcelain.  I believe,  there- 
fore,  that  ail  the  whites,  produced  by  Nature,  or 
by  Art,  might  be  referred  to  thofe  of  the  petals  of 
our  flowers,  We  fhould  thus  hâve,  in  vegetables, 
a fcale  of  fhades  of  the  pureft  white. 

We  might,  in  like  manner,  procure  ail  the  pure 
and  imaginable  fhades  of  yellow,  of  red,  and  of 
blue,  from  the  flowers  of  the  jonquil,  of  the  iaf- 
fron,  of  the  butter-fiower  of  the  meadow,  of  the 
rofc,  of  the  poppy,  of  the  blue  bottle  of  the  corn- 
field,  of  the  larkfpur,  and  fo  on.  We  might  find, 
in  the  famé  manner,  among  our  common  flowers, 
ail  the  compound  fhades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  im- 
purplcd  violet  and  foxglove,  which  are  formed  of 
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the  various  harmonies  of  red  and  blue.  The  fingle 
compound  colour,  made  up  of  blue  and  yellow, 
which  conflitutes  the  green  of  our  herbage,  is  fo 
varied  in  every  plain,  that  each  plant,  I may  ven-‘ 
ture  to  affirm,  has  it’s  peculiar  Iliade  of  that  co- 
lour. I can  hâve  no  doubt  that  Nature  has  dif- 
played,  in  equal  variety,  the  other  colours  of  her 
palette,  in  the  bofom  of  flowers,  or  on  the  furface 
of  fruits. 

In  performing  this,  fhe  fometimes  employs  very 
different  tints,  vvithout  confounding  them  ; but 
lhe  lays  them  on  one  above  another,  fo  that  they 
form  the  doves-neck  : fuch  is  the  beautiful  fliag 
which  garniflies  the  corolla  of  the  anemone  ; in 
other  cafés,  lhe  glazes  their  furface,  as  certain 
moffes  witli  a green  ground,  which  are  glazed 
over  with  purple  ; lhe  velvets  others,  fuch  as  the 
panfy  ; lhe  powders  over  fome  fruits  with  a deli- 
cately  fine  fiour,  fuch  as  the  purple  plumb,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  addition  of  de  Mmjteur  ; or  invells 
them  with  a light  down  to  foften  their  vermilion, 
as  the  peach  ; or  fmooths  their  Ikin,  and  gives  the 
brighteft  luftre  to  their  colours,  as  to  the  red  of 
the  apple  of  Çalleville. 

What  embarraffes  Naturalifts  the  moft,  in  de- 
nominating  colours,  is  to  find  diftincftive  epithets 
for  fuch  as  are  dulky  ; or  rather,  this  gives  them 
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no  manner  of  concern  : for  they  évadé  the  diffi- 
culty  by  the  vague  and  indecifive  expreffions,  of 
blackifh,  gray,  afh-coloured,  brown,  which  they 
convey,  it  is  true,  in  Greek  and  Latin  words.  Eut 
thofe  words  frequently  anfwer  no  purpofe,  except 
to  confound  their  images,  by  giving  no  reprefen- 
tation  whatever;  for  what,  in  good  earneft,  is 
meant  by  thefe,  and  fuch  like,  epithets,  atro-pur- 
purante , fujco-nigrejcente , which  they  employ  fo  fre-, 
quently  ? 

It  is  poffible  to  make  thoufands  of  tints  widely 
different  from  each  other,  to  which  fuch  general 
exprefficns  might  be  applied.  As  thofe  dark 
fliades,  in  truth,  are  much  compounded,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly  difîicult  to  charaderize  them  by  the 
phrafeology  of  our  common  vocabularies.  But 
this  might  be  eafily  and  effedually  accomplifhed, 
by  referring  them  to  the  different  colours  of  oui* 
domeftic  vegetables.  I hâve  remarked  in  the  barks 
of  our  trees  and  fhrubbery,  in  the  capfules  and 
Ihells  of  their  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the  dead  leaves, 
an  incredible  variety  of  thofe  fad  and  gloomy 
fhades,  from  yellow  down  to  bjack,  with  ail  the 
intermixtures  and  accidents  of  the  other  colours. 
Thus,  inflead  of  faying  in  Latin,  a yellow  inclining 
to  black,  or  an  afh-coloured  tint,  in  order  to  dé- 
termine fome  particular  fhade  of  colour  in  a pro- 
dudion  of  Art,  or  of  Nature,  we  might  fay  a yel- 
low 
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îow  of  the  colour  of  a dried  walnut,  or  a gray  like 
the  bark  of  a beech-tree. 

Thofe  expreiïions  would  be  fo  much  the  more 
exaâ,  that  Nature  invariably  employs  fuch  tints 
in  vegetables,  as  determining  charaéters  and  indi- 
cations of  maturity,  of  vigor,  or  of  decay  ; and 
that  our  peafantry  can  diftinguifh  the  different 
fpecies  of  wood  in  the  forefts  by  infpe&ion  of 
their  bark  fimply.  Thus,  not  Botany  alone,  but 
ail  the  Arts,  might  find,  in  vegetables,  an  inex- 
h audible  di&ionary  of  unvarying  colours,  which 
would  not beembarraffedwith  barbarous  and  techni- 
cal  conipound  words,  but  which  would  continually 
prefent  new  images.  Our  books  of  Science  would 
thence  dérivé  much  pleafing  vivacity,  from  being 
embellifhed  by  comparifons  and  expreffions  bor-  - 
yowed  from  the  lovelieft  kingdom  of  Nature. 

The  great  Poets  of  Antiquity  carefully  availed 
themfelves  of  this,  by  referring  moft  of  the  events 
of  human  life  to  fome  appearance  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Thus  Homer  compares  the  fleeting  gé- 
nérations of  feeble  mortals  to  the  leaves  which  drop 
from  the  trees  of  the  foreft,  at  the  end  of  Autumn; 
the  frelhnefs  of  beauty  to  that  of  the  rofe  ; and  the 
palenefs  which  overfpreads  the  countenance  of  a 
young  man  wounded  to  death  in  battle,  as  well 
the  attitude  of  his  drooping  head,  to  the  colour 

and 
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and  the  fading  of  a lily,  whofe  root  has  been  torn 
\ip  by  the  plough.  But  we  fatisfy  ourfelves  with 
repeating  the  expreffions  of  men  of  genius,  with- 
out  daring  to  tread  in  their  footfteps.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  the  worft,  for  moft  Naturalifts  con- 
fider  the  colours  themfelves  of  vegetables  as  acci- 
dents fimply.  We  (hall  prefently  fee  under  what 
a grievous  miftake  they  labour,  and  hovv  widely 
they  hâve  deviated  from  the  fublime  plans  of  Na- 
ture, by  perfifting  in  a profecurion  of  their  mecha- 
rucal  and  fyftematic  methods. 

ît  is  poffible,  in  like  manner,  to  trace  an  ap- 
proximation of  favours  and  fmellsof  every  fpecies, 
and  of  every  country,  to  thofe  of  the  plants  of  our 
gardens  and  of  our  fields.  The  ranunculus  of  the 
meadovv  has  the  acridity  of  the  Java-pepper.  The 
root  of  the  caryophyllata,  or  holy-thiftle,  and  the  ] 
ilower  of  the  pink,  fmell  like  the  clove  of  Am- 
boyna.  As  to  compound  favours  and  fmells,  they 
may  be  referred  to  fuch  as  are  fimple,  the  éléments 
of  vvhich  Nature  has  fcattered  over  ail  climates, 
and  which  flie  has  united  in  the  clafs  of  vegetables. 

1 know  a fpecies  of  morel,  ufed  as  food  by  the 
lndians,  which,  when  boiled,  has  the  tafte  of  beef. 
They  call  it  bretie.  There  is  a fpecies  of  the 
cranes-bill,  the  leaf  of  which  refemblcs,  in  fmell, 
a roafted  leg  of  mutton.  The  mufcari,  a fpecies 
of  fmall  hyacinth,  which  grows  among  fhrubbery 
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early  in  the  Spring,  fmells  very  ftrongly  of  the 
plumb.  It’s  fmall  monopetalous  flowcrs,  of  a dé- 
licate blue  colour,  and  with  lips  or  incifions,  hâve 
likewife  the  form  of  that  fruit. 

By  approximations  fuch  as  thefe,  the  Englifli 
Navigator  Dampier , and  Father  du  Tertre , hâve 
given  us,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  moft  accurate 
notions  of  the  fruits  and  flou  ers  which  grow  be- 
tween  the  Tropics,  by  referring  them  to  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  our  own  climates.  Dampier , for 
example,  in  order  to  defcribe  the  banana,  compares 
it,  when  ftripped  of  it’s  thick  five-panneled  fkin, 
to  a large  faufage  ; it’s  fubftance  and  colour  to 
frefh  butter  in  Winter;  it’s  tafte,  a mixture  of 
apple  and  of  the  pear  known  by  the  name  of  the 
good-chriftian,  which  melts  in  the  mouth  like  mar- 
malade.  When  this  traveller  defcribes  fome  good 
fruit  of  the  Indies,  he  fets  your  mouth  a-watering. 

. He  poffelfes  a naturally  found  underftanding,  fu- 
perior,  at  once,  to  the  methodical  trammels  of  the 
learned,  and  to  the  préjudices  of  the  vulgar.  He 
maintains,  for  inftance,  and  with  truthon  his  fide, 
in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  moft  navigators, 
that  the  plantain,  or  banana,  is  the  king  of  fruits, 
without  excepting  even  the  cocoa.  He  informs 
us,  that  this  is  likewife  the  opinion  of  the  Spa- 
n lards,  and  that  multitudes  of  families  live,  be- 
tween  the  Tropics,  on  this  pleafant,  wholefome, 

and 
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and  nourilhing  fruit,  which  lafts  ail  the  year  round, 
and  ftands  in  no  need  of  any  of  the  arts  of 
cookery, 

Father  du  Tertre  is  not  lefs  happy,  nor  lefs  ac- 
curate,  in  his  botanical  defcriptions.  Thefe  two 
tïavellers  give  you,  at  a fingle  ftroke,  by  means  of 
trivial  fimilitudes,  a precife  idea  of  a foreign  ve- 
getable,  which  you  would  fearch  for  to  no  purpofe 
in  the  Greek  names  of  our  firft-rate  Botanifts. 
This  mode  of  defcribing  Nature,  by  ordinary 
images  and  fenfations,  is  held  in  contempt  by  the 
Jearned  ; but  I confider  it  as  the  only  one  capable 
of  exhibiting  pidures,  that  hâve  a refemblance, 
and  as  the  true  charader  of  genius.  With  fuch 
aflïftance,  you  will  be  enabled  to  paint  every  na-> 
tural  objed,  and  may  difpenfe  with  methods  and 
fyftems  j without  it  you  will  only  coin  phrafes, 

Let  us  now  fuggeft  a few  thoughts  refpeding 
the  form  of  natural  objeds.  It  is  here  that  the 
language  of  Botany,  and  even  tliofe  of  the  other 
Arts,  are  peculiarly  barren.  Geometry,  wholê  par- 
ticular  objed  this  is,  has  invented  fcarcely  more 
than  a dozen  of  regular  curves,  which  are  known 
to  only  a fmall  number  of  thelearned  j and  Nature 
employs  an  infinité  multitude  of  them  in  theforms 
of  flowers  alone.  Some  of  the  ufes  of  thefe  we  fliall 
prefently  indicate.  Not  that  I mean  to  make  of  a 
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ftudy  prolific  of  delight,  a fublime  Science,  wor- 
thy  only  of  the  genius  of  a Newton.  As  Nature 
has  introduced,  in’my  opinion,  not  only  the  co- 
lours,  the  favours,  and  the  perfumes,  but  likewife 
every  model  of  form  into  the  leaves,  the  flowers, 
and  the  fruits  of  ail  climates,  whether  in  trees,  in 
herbage,  or  in  modes;  the  vegetable  forms  of 
other  parts  of  the  World,  might  be  referred  to 
thofe  of  our  own  country  which  are  moft  familiar 
to  us.  Such  approximations  would  be  much  more 
intelligible  than  Greek  compound  words,  and 
would  manifeift  new  relations  in  the  different  claffes 
of  the  famé  kingdom. 

They  would  be  no  lefs  neceffary  for  exprefîing 
the  aggregations  of  the  flowers  on  their  ftems,  of 
the  ftems  round  the  root,  and  the  groups  of  young 
plants  around  the  parent-plant,  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed,  that  the  names  of  moft  of  thefe  vegetable  ag- 
gregations and  difpofitions  are  yet  to  be  invented  ; 
the  greateft  Mafters  not  having  been  fortunate  in 
charaderizing  them,  or,  to  fpeak  without  referve, 
not  having  made  it  any  part  of  their  ftudy.  Foî 
example,  when  ïournefort  * fpeaks,  in  his  Voyage 
to  the  Levant,  of  a héliotrope  of  the  Ifle  of  Naxos, 
which  he  charaderizes  thus,  heliotropum  humifufum \ 
flore  minimo , femme  magno,  the  creeping  héliotrope, 

* ïwnefort' s Voyage  to  the  Levant,  vol.  i. 
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with  a very  fmall  flower  and  a large  feed  ; he  fays 
that  it  has  Tt’s  flowers  difpofed  in  form  of  an  ear 
of  corn,  going  off  in  a fcorpion’s  tail.  There  ara 
two  miftakes  in  this  defcription;  for  the  flowers 
of  this  héliotrope,  fimilar,  from  their  aggregation, 
to  the  flowers  of  the  héliotrope  of  our  climates, 
and  to  that  of  Peru,  are  not  difpofed  in  form  of 
an  ear  of  corn,  for  they  are  arrangée!  on  a hori- 
zontal ftem,  and  only  on  one  fide  ; and  they  bend 
downward,  like  the  tail  of  a fnail,  and  not  upward, 
like  the  tail  of  a feorpion. 

»,  • * l 1 ' • ‘ .* 

The  famé  inaccuracy,  in  refpedt  of  image,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  defcription  whiçh  he  gives  us 
of  the  ftachis  Cretica  latifolia , the  broad-leaved 
ftachis  of  Crete  : it’s  flowers,  fays  he,  are  dif- 
pofed in  rings.  No  one  can  imagine  he  intends 
to  convey  this  meaning,  that  they  are  difpofed 
like  the  diviflons  of  the  king  of  the  chefs-board. 
Under  this  form,  however,  they  are  reprefented  in 
the  drawing  of  Aubriet , his  defigner.  I do  not 
know  any  botanic  expreflïon  which  conveys  this 
charafter  of  fpherical  aggregations  in  feparate 
flories  of  alternate  lwellings  and  fmkings,  and 
terminating  in  a pyramid.  Barbeu  du  Bourg , who 
poflefles  much  imagination  with  little  exaftnefs, 
çalls  this  form  verticillate,  for  what  reafon  I know 
not.  If  it  is  from  the  Latin  word  ver i ex,  head  or 
fummitjbecaufe  thefe  flowers,  thus  aggregated,  form 
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feveral  fummits,  this  dénomination  would  be  more 
applicable  to  feveral  other  plants  ; and,  befides, 
does  not  exprefs  the  fwellings,  the  finkings,  and 
the  progreiïive  diminution  cf  the  flowers  of  the 
Hachis. 

‘Tour  nef  or  t dérivés  it  from  the  Latin  word  verti- 
cillns  ; that  is,  fays  he,  a fmall  weight  perforated 
circularly  to  receive  the  end  of  a fpindle,'in  order 
to  make  it  whirl  vvith  greater  facility.  This  is 
going  a great  way,  in  queft  of  a very  imperfect 
limilitude,  to  an  utenfil  by  no  means  generally 
known.  In  faying  this,  however,  I would  not  be 
confidered  as  failing  in  the  refpedt  which  is  due  to 
fuch  a man  as  Tournefort , who  firft  cleared  for  us 
the  botanic  path,  and  was,  befides,  a perfon  of 
profound  érudition.  But  from  this  careleffnefs  of 
the  great  Mafters,  we  may  forrn  a judgment  of  the 
vague,  inaccuiate,  and  incohérent  expreffions 
which  fill  the  voçabulary  of  Botany,  and  diffufe 
obfcurity  over  it’s  defcriptions. 

Aftet  ail,  I fhall  be  afked,  How  would  you  eha- 
raderize  the  aggregation  of  the  flowers  of  the  two 
plants  which  havejuft  been  mentioned  ? By  refer- 
nng  them  to  aggregations  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
plants  of  onr  climates.  In  this  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  : thus,  for  example,  we  might  refer  the 
affemblage  of  the  flowers  of  the  Grecian  hélio- 
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trop'e,  to  that  of  the  French,  or  Peruvian  hélio- 
trope : and  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  Cretan  Ha- 
chis, to  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  horehound,  or 
of  the  pennyroyal.  To  this  might  afterwards  be 
added  the  différences  in  colour,  fmell,  favour,which 
diverfîfy  the  fpecies  of  it.  There  is  no  occafion 
to  compound  foreign  terms  to  defcribe  forms 
which  are  familiar  to  us.  Nay,  I defy  any  one  to 
convey  by  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  with  the 
moft  learned  turn  of  periphrafis,  the  fimple  colour 
of  a bark  of  a tree.  But  if  you  tell  me  it  re- 
fembles  that  of  an  oak  ; I hâve  the  fhade  of  it  at 
once. 

Thefe  approximations  of  plants  hâve  this  far- 
ther  utility,  that  they  prefent  us  with  the  combined 
whole  of  an  unknown  objedt,  without  which  we 
can  form  no  determinate  idea  of  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  defefts  of  Botany,  it  exhibits  the  chara&ers 
of  vegetables  only  in  fuccefîion  ; it  does  not  col- 
left  them,  it  decompounds  them.  It  refers  them, 
indeed,  to  a clafhcal  order,  but  not  to  an  indivi- 
dual  order.  This,  however,  is  the  only  one  which 
the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  permits  us  to 
catch.  We  love  order,  becaufe  we  are  feeble,  and 
becaufe  the  leaft  confufion  difturbs  us  ; now,  there 
is  no  order  which  we  can  adopt  more  eafily  than 
that  which  approaches  to  an  order  which  is  fami- 
liar to  us,  and  which  Nature  is  every  where  pre- 
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fenting.  Try  to  defcribe  a man  feature  by  feature,. 
limb  by  limb  ; be  ever  fo  exa<5t,  yet  you  never 
vvill  be  able  to  give  me  his  portrait  : but  if  you 
refer  him  to  fome  known  perfonage  ; if  you  tell  me, 
for  example,  that  he  is  of  the  make  and  mien  of  a 
Don  Quixote;  or  with  a nofe  like  that  of  St.  Charles 
Baromeo , and  fo  on,  and  you  paint  me  his  picffure 
in  four  words.  It  is  to  the  whole  of  an  objeft  that 
the  ignorant,  an  epithet  which  includes  the  greateft 
part  of  Mankind,  attach  themfelves  in  the  firft 
inftance,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  it. 


It  would,  therefore,  be  of  effential  importance 
to  hâve,  in  Botany,  an  alphabet  of  colours,  favours, 
fmells,  forms,  and  aggregations,  derived  from  our 
moft  common  plants.  Thofe  elementary  charac- 
ters  wou’ld  enable  us  to  exprefs  ourfelves  exaétly 
in  ail  the  parts  of  Natüral  Hiftory,  and  to  prefent 
to  ourfelves  relations  equally  new  and  curious. 


In  hope  that  perfons  of  fuperior  intelligence  may 
hereafter  be  induced  to  take  up  the  fubjed,  I pro- 
ceed  to  the  difcuffion  of  it  with  what  ability  I 
hâve,  notwithftanding  the  embarrafîment  of  lan- 
guage. 


When  we  fee  a multitude  of  plants,  of  different 
forms,  vegetate  on  the  famé  foil,  there  is  a difpo- 
fition  to  believe,  that  thofe  of  the  famé  climate 
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grow  indifferently  every  where.  But  thofe  only 
which  are  produced  in  places  particularly  aiïigned 
to  them  by  Nature,  attain  there  ail  the  perfection 
of  which  they  are  fufceptible.  The  famé  thing 
holds  good  with  refpeCt  to  animais.  Goats  are 
fometimes  reared  in  marfhy  places,  and  docks  on 
the  mountains  ; but  the  goat  never  will  aequire, 
in  Holland,  the  beauty  of  that  which  Nature 
clothes  with  filk  on  the  rocks  of  Angora;  nor  will 
the  duck  of  Angora  ever  attain  the  ftature  and  the 
colours  of  thofe  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ca- 
riais of  Holland. 

If  we  throw  a fimple  glance  on  plants,  vve  fhall 
perceive  that  they  hâve  relations  to  the  éléments 
which  promote  their  growth  ; that  they  hâve  re- 
lations to  each  other,  front  the  grôups  Which  they 
contribute  to  form  ; that  they  hâve  relations  tothe 
animais  which  dérivé  nourifhment  from  them; 
and,  finally,  to  Man,  who  is  the  centre  of  ail 
the  Works  of  Création.  To  thefe  relations  ï give 
the  name  of  harmonies,  and  I divide  them  into 
elementary,  into  vegctable,  into  animal,  and  into 
human. 

/ 

By  propofing  this  divifion,  I fhall  reduce  to 
fomething  like  order  the  difquifîtion  on  which  I 
am  going  to  enter.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  t 
Ihould  examine  them  in  detail  : thofe  of  a fingle 
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fpecies  would  furnifii  fpeculations,  wliich  the  ap- 
plication of  a whole  life  could  not  exhauft  ; but 
I (hall  unfold  enough  of  their  general  harmonies 
to  produce  convi&ion,  that  an  infinité  Intelligence 
reigns  in  this  amiable  part  of  Création,  as  in  the 
reft  of  the  Univerfe. 

We  (hall  thus  make  application  of  the  Laws 
which  we  hâve  previoufly  eftablilhed,  and  (hall 
take  a glimpfe  of  a multitude  of  others,  equally 
worthy  of  refearch,  and  equally  calculated  to  ex- 
cite admiration.  Reader,  be  not  aftonilhed  at 
either  their  number,  or  their  extent.  Let  this 
great  truth  be  deeply  imprefled  on  thy  heart  : 
GOD  bas  made  nothing  in  vain  ! A fcholar,  with 
his  fyftems  and  methods,  finds  himfelf  ftopped 
Ihort  in  Nature  every  ftep  he  takes  ; while  fur- 
nilhed  with  this  as  a key,  the  ignorant  ruftic  is 
able  to  unlock  every  door  of  knowledge. 

ELEMENTARY  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS. 

Plants  hâve  as  many  principal  parts  as  there  are 
éléments  with  which  they  keep  up  a relation.  By 
their  flowers,  they  ftand  related  to  the  Sun,  which 
fecundates  their  feeds,  and  carries  them  on  to  ma- 
turity;  by  their  leaves,  they  are  related  to  the 
waters,  which  bedew  them  ; by  their  ftçms,  to  the 
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winds  which  agitate  them  ; by  their  roots,  with  the 
ground  which  fuftains  them  ; and  by  their  grains, 
with  their  fituations  adapted  to  their  growth  and 
increafe.  Not  that  thefe  principal  parts  hâve  no 
indireét  relations  befides  to  the  other  éléments,  but 
it  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  dwell  on 
fuch  as  are  immédiate. 


Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  the  Sun , by  the 

Flowers . 

Though  Botanifts  may  hâve  made  great  and  la- 
borious  relearches  refpefting  plants,  they  hâve 
paid  no  attention  to  any  of  thofe  relations.  Fet- 
tered  by  their  fyftems,  they  hâve  attached  them- 
felves  to  the  confideration  of  them,  particularly  on 
the  fide  of  the  flowers  : and  hâve  arranged  them 
in  the  famé  clafs,  wherever  they  found  thefe  ex- 
ternal  refemblances,  without  fo  much  as  enquiring 
what  might  be  the  particular  ufe  of  the  florifica- 
tion.  They  hâve,  indeed,  diftinguifhed  in  it  the 
ftamina,  the  antheræ,  and  the  ftigmata,  for  the 
fecundation  of  the  fruit,  but,  excepting  this,  and 
fome  others,  which  refpeift  the  interior  organiza- 
tion,  they  hâve  negle&ed,  or  mifunderftood,  the 
relations  which  the  whole  plant  has  with  the  reft 
of  Nature. 
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This  partial  divifion  has  led  them  into  the 
ftrangeft  confufion  ; for,  by  confidering  the  flowers 
as  the  principal  chara&ers  of  végétation,  and  by 
comprehending  in  the  famé  clafs  thofe  which  were 
fimilar,  they  hâve  nnited  plants  entirely  foreign  to 
each  other,  and  hâve  feparated,  on  the  contrary, 
many  which  are  evidently  of  the  famé  genus. 
Such  is,  in  the  firft  café,  the  fuilers-thiftle,  called 
dipfacus,  vvhich  they  clafs  with  the  fcabious,  be- 
caufe  of  the  refemblance  of  fome  parts  of  it's 
flower;  though  it  prefents  in  it’s  branches,  it*s 
leaves,  it’s  fmell,  it’s  feed,  it’s  prickles,  and  the 
reft  of  it’s  qualities,  a real  thiftle  : and  fuchis, 
in  the  fécond,  the  great  cheftnut  of  India,  which 
they  exclude  from  the  clafs  of  cheftnut-trees,  be- 
caufe  it  has  different  flowers.  To  clafs  plants 
from  the  flowers,  that  is,  from  the  parts  of  their 
fecundation,  is  the  famé  thing  with  claffing  ani- 
mais from  thofe  of  génération. 

However,  though  they  hâve  referred  the  charac- 
ter  of  a plant  to  it’s  flower,  they  mifunderfland 
the  ufe  of  it’s  moft  fhining  part,  which  is  that  of 
the  corolla.  They  call  that  the  corolla,  which  is, 
in  common  languagê,  denominated  the  leaves  of 
a flower.  It  is  a Latin  word,  fignifying  a little 
crown,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  leaves,  in  many 
fpecies,  in  the  form  of  coronets,  and  they  hâve 
given  the  narne  of  petals  to  the  divifions  of  that 
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crown.  Some,  in  truth,  hâve  acknowledged  it  to 
be  properly  adapted  for  covering.the  parts  of  fe- 
cundation  before  the  expanfion  of  the  flower  ; but 
it’s  calix  is  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpofe, 
from  it’s  thicknefs,  from  it’s  beards,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  prickles  vvith  vvhich  it  is  invefted. 
Befides,  when  the  corolla  leaves  the  ftamina  ex- 
pofed,  and  when  it  continues  fully  blown  for 
whole  weeks,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  anfwering 
fome  other  purpofe  ; for  Nature  does  nothing  in 
vain, 

The  corolla  feems  intended  to  reverberate  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  on  the  parts  of  fecundation  ; and 
we  fhall  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  as  to 
this,  if  we  confider  the  colour  and  the  form  of  it 
in  moft  flowers.  It  lias  been  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Study,  that  of  ail  colours,  white  is  the  moft 
proper  for  refledting  the  heat  : now,  it  is,  in  gene- 
ral, that  which  Nature  beftows  on  the  flowers 
that  blow  at  cold  feafons  and  in  cold  places,  as 
we  fee  is  the  café  in  the  fnow-drop,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  the  hyacinth,  the  narciflus,  and  the  ane- 
mone-nemerofa,  which  corne  into  flower  early  in 
the  Spring.  We  muft  likewife  aflign  to  this  co- 
lour fuch  as  hâve  flight  fliades  of  the  rofe  and  of 
the  azuré,  as  many  hyacinths;  as  well  as  diofe 
which  hâve  yellow  and  fliining  tints,  as  the  flowers 
of  the  dandelion,  the  butter-flower  of  the  meadow, 

and 
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and  the  wall  gilly-flower.  But  fucli  as  blow  at  warm 
feafons,  and  in  warm  fituations,  as  the  cockle,  the 
wlld  poppy,  and  the  blue-bottle,  which  grow  in 
Summer  amongft  the  corn,  are  drefled  in  ftrong 
colours,  fuch  as  purple,  deep  red,  and  bine;  for 
thefe  abforb  the  heat  without  greatly  refle&ing  it. 

I do  not  know,  however,  that  there  are  any 
flowers  entirely  black  ; for  in  that  café,  it’s  petals, 
deftitute  of  ail  power  of  refletftion,  would  be  en- 
tireiy  ufelefs.  In  general,  of  whatever  colour  a 
flower  may  be,  the  under  part  of  it’s  corolla, 
which  refleéts  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  is  of  a much 
paler  tint  than  the  reft.  This  is  fo  very  remark- 
able,  that  Botanifts,  who  generally  confider  the 
colours  of  flowers  as  accidents  merely,  diftinguifli 
it  by  the  name  of  unguiculus  (a  little  nail).  The 
unguicle  is  that  with  relation  to  the  flower  which 
the  belly  is  with  relation  to  animais  : it’s  fhade  i$ 
always  clearer  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  petal. 

The  forms  of  flowers  are  no  lefe  adapted  than 
their  colours  to  refiect  the  heat.  Their  coroilæ, 
divided  into  petals,  are  only  an  affemblage  of  mir- 
rors  dire&ed  toward  one  focus.  Of  thefe  they 
hâve  fometimes  four,  which  are  plain,  as  the  flower 
of  the  cole-wort  in  the  cruciforni;  or  a complété 
circle,  as  the  daify  in  the  clafs  of  radiated  j or 
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fpherical  portions,  as  the  rofe  ; or  entire  fpheres, 
as  the  bel ls  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  ; or  cônes  mu- 
tilated,  as  the  foxglove,  the  corolla  of  which  is 
formed  like  a fewing  thimble. 

Nature  hasplaced,  at  the  focufes  of  thefe,  plain, 
fpherical,  elliptical,  parabolic,  and  other  mirrors, 
the  parts  of  the  fecundation  of  plants,  as  (lie  has 
placed  thofe  of  génération  in  animais,  in  the 
warmeft  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thefe  curves,  which 
Geometricians  hâve  not  yet  examined,  merit  their 
moft  profound  refearches.  Is  it  not  aftonifhing, 
that  they  fhould  hâve  beftowed  fuch  learned  pains 
to  ftnd  out  curves  altogether  imaginary,  and  fre- 
quently  ufelefs  ; and  that  they  fhould  hâve  ne- 
gledled  to  ftudy  thofe  which  Nature  employs  fo 
regularly,  and  in  fuch  variety,  in  an  infinité  num- 
ber  of  objets  ? Be  this  as  it  may,  Botanifts  hâve 
given  themfelves  Bill  lefs  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter.  They  comprehend  thofe  of  flowers  under  a 
fmall  number  of  claffes,  without  paying  the  flightefl 
attention  to  their  ufe,  nay,  without  fo  much  as  ap- 
prehending  that  they  could  hâve  any.  They  con- 
fine themfelves  entirely  to  the  divifion  of  their  pé- 
tais, which  frequently  change  nothing  of  the  con- 
figuration of  their  curves  ; and  they  frequently 
piafs  under  the  famé  name  thofe  which  are  the 
moft  oppofite.  Thus,  under  the  general  defigna- 
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tion  of  the  monopet alous , (thofe  that  hâve  a Angle 
petal)  they  include  the  fpheroïd  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  and  the  trumpet  of  the  convolvulus. 

On  this  fubjed,  a very  remarkabîe  circumftancc 
daims  our  notice  ; namely,  that,  frequently,  fuch 
as  is  the  curve  formed  by  the  border,  or  upper 
extremity  of  the  petal,  fuch  too  is  the  plan  of  the 
whoîe  petal  icfelf  j fo  that  Nature  prefents  to  us 
the  eut  or  fhape  of  each  flovver  in  the  contour  of 
it’s  petals,  and  gives  us,  at  once,  it’s  plan  and  it’s 
ele\  ation.  Xhus  rofes,  and  thewhole  tribe  bearing 
this  dénomination,  hâve  the  border  of  their  petals 
in  fedions  of  a circle,  like  the  curve  of  the  flowers 
themfelves  j the  pink  and  blue-bottle^  vvhich  hâve 
their  felvage  notched,  prefent  the  plans  of  their 
flowers  plaited  up  like  fans,  and  form  a multitude 
of  foeufes. 

For  want  of  the  real  flovver,  thefe  curious  re- 
marks may  be  verified  from  the  dravvings  of  Paint- 
ers  who  hâve  been  the  moft  exad  in  copying 
plants,  but  who  are  indeed  very  few  in  number. 
Such  is,  atnong  thofe  few,  Aubriet , who  has  drawn 
the  plants  of  Tour-nef orf  s voyage  to  the  Levant. 
with  the  tafte  of  a Painter,  and  the  precifion  of  a 
Botanift.  You  may  there  fee  the  confirmation  of 

* Twrn<fort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  vol.  i. 
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what  I hâve  juft  been  advancing.  For  example, 
the  fcorzonera  Graca  faxatilis  & maritima  foliis  varié 
l ’aciniatis , (the  Greek  faxatile  and  marine  fcorzo- 
nera, vvith  leaves  varioufly  fcolloped)  which  is 
there  reprefented,  has  it’s  petals,  or  half-flowers, 
lquared  at  the  extrernîtyj  and  plane  in  their  fur- 
face.  The  flower  of  the  ftachis  Cretica  laiifolia, 
(the  broad-leaved  ftachis  of  Crete)  which  is  a mo- 
nopetalous  tubular  plant,  has  the  upper  part  of  it’s 
corolla  undulated,  as  well  as  it’s  tube.  The  cam- 
■panula  Graca  faxatilis  jacobea  foliis , (the  Greek  bell- 
flower  of  the  rocks,  with  ragwort  leaves)  prefcnts 
thefe  confonances  in  a manner  ftill  more  ftriking. 
This  campanula,  which  Tournefort  confiders  as  the 
moft  beautiful  he  had  ever  feen,  and  which  he 
fowed  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  it  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well,  is  of  the  pentagonal  form.  Each 
of  it’s  faces  is  formed  of  two  portions  of  a circle, 
the  focufes  of  which,  undoubtedly,  meet  on  the 
famé  anthera  ; and  the  border  of  this  campanula 
is  notched  into  five  parts,  each  of  which  is  like- 
wife  eut  into  the  form  of  a Gothic  arch,  as  each 
fübdivilion  of  the  flower  is.  Thus,  in  order  to 
Icnow,  at  once,  the  curve  of  a flower,  it  is  fuflîcient 
to  examine  the  brim  of  it’s  petal. 

It  is  of  much  utility  to  attend  to  this  obferva- 
tion,  for  otherwife  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 

to  détermine  the  focufes  of  the  petals.  Befides, 
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flowers  lofe  their  internai  curves  in  herbaries.  I 
beiieve  thefe  confonancies  to  be  general  ; I pre- 
fume  not,  however,  to  aller  t,  tliat  they  admit  of 
no  exceptions.  Nature  may  deviate  from  this  or~ 
der,  in  fome  fpecies,  for  reafons  which  I know  not. 
It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repented  ; She  has  no 
general  and  unvarying  Law,  except  the  accom- 
modation of  beings  endowed  with  fenfibility.  The 
relations  juft  now  fuggefted,  between  the  curve  of 
the  brim  and  that  of  the  petal,  feem,  belîde,  to  be 
founded  on  this  univerfal  Law,  as  they  prefent 
conformities  of  fuch  agreeable  approximation. 

The  petals  appear  to  fuch  a degree  deftined  to 
warm  the  parts  of  fecundation,  that  Nature  has 
placed  a circie  of  them  around  moft  compound 
flowers,  which  are  themfelves  aggregations  of  fmall 
tubes,  infinité  in  number,  that  form  fo  many 
particular  flowers,  or,  if  you  will,  flowrets.  This 
is  obvioufly  remarkable  in  the  petals  which  fur- 
round  the  dilks  of  daifies  and  fun-flowers.  They 
are  likewife  to  be  met  with  around  moft  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants  : though  each  flowret  which 
compofes  them,  has  it’s  particular  petals,  there  is  a 
circie  of  others  ftill  greater,  which  encompafles 
their  aflemblage,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  flowers  of 
the  daucus. 
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Nature  has  ftill  other  means  of  multiplying  the 
rcflexes  of  heat  in  flowers.  Sometimes  (lie  places 
them  on  ftems  of  no  great  élévation,  in  order  to 
colledl  warmth  from  the  refle&ions  of  the  Earth  ; 
fometimes  Aie  glazes  over  their  corollæ  with  a 
fhining  varnifh,  as  the  yellovv  meadow-ranunculus, 
known  by  the  trivial  name  of  butter- flower.  Some- 
times fhe  withdraws  the  corolla,  and  makes  the 
parts  of  fecundation  to  fhoot  from  the  partition  of 
an  ear,  of  a cône,  or  of  the  branch  of  a tree.  The 
forms  of  the  fpike,  and  of  the  cône,  appear  to  be 
the  beft  adapted  for  reverberating  on  them  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Sun,  and  to  enfure  their  frudfification  ; 
for  they  ahvays  prefent  fome  one  fide  or  another 
fheltered  from  the  cold.  Nay,  it  is  very  remark- 
able,  that  the  aggregation  of  flowers,  in  a conical 
and  fpike  form,  is  very  common  to  herbs  and  to 
treej  of  the  North,  and  rarely  to  be  found  in  thofe 
of  the  South.  Moft  of  the  gramineous  plants 
which  1 hâve  feen  in  fouthern  Countries,  do  not 
carry  their  grains  in  a fpike,  or  clofely  compa&ed 
ear,  but  in  flowing  tufts,  and  divided  into  a tnul- 
titude  of  particular  ftems,  as  the  millet  and  rice. 
The  maize,  or  Turkey-corn,  I admit,  bears  it’s 
grains  in  a Iatge  ear  ; but  that  ear  is  for  a con- 
sidérable time  fhut  up  in  a bag  ; and  on  burfting 
from  it,  pufhes  avvay  over  it’shead  a long  covering 
of  hair,  which  feems  entirely  deftined  to  the  pur- 
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pofe  of  fheltering  it’s  flowers  from  the  heat  of  the 
Sua. 

Finally,  what  confîrms  me  in  the  belief,  that 
the  flowers  of  plants  are  adapted  to  the  aftion  of 
heat,  conformably  to  the  nature  of  every  climate, 
is  this,  that  many  of  our  European  plants  vegetate 
extremely  well  in  the  Antilles-Iflands,  but  never 
corne  to  feed  there.  Father  du  "Tertre  obferved, 
that  in  thofe  iflands  *,  the  cabbage,  the  fainfoin, 
the  lucern,  the  favory,  the  fweet  bafil,  the  nettle, 
the  plaintain,  the  wormwood,  the  fage,  the  liver- 
wort,  the  amaranth,  and  ail  our  fpecies  of  grami- 
neous  plants,  throve  there  wonderfully  well,  but 
never  produced  grains.  Thefe  obfervations  de- 
monftrate,  that  it  is  neither  the  air,  nor  the  foil, 
which  is  inimical  to  them  ; but  the  Sun,  which 
aéts  with  too  much  vivacity  on  their  flowers, 
for  moft  of  thefe  plants  hâve  theirs  aggregated 
into  an  ear,  which  greatly  increafes  the  repercuf- 
fion  of  the  folar  rays. 

% 

I believe,  at  the  famé  time,  that  fuch  plants 
might  be  naturalized  in  the  Wefl-India  Iflands, 
as  well  as  many  others  of  our  temperate  climates, 
by  feleéting  from  the  varieties  of  their  fpecies, 
thofe  whofe  flowers  hâve  the  fmallefl  fields,  and 

i 

* Natuval  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles,  by  Father  du  Tertre. 
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whofe  colours  are  the  deepeft,  or  thofe  vvhofepan* 
nicles  are  divergent. 

1 ' 4 

Not  that  Nature  has  no  other  refou rces  except 
fuch  as  thefe,  to  make  plants  of  the  famé  genus 
attain  perfection  in  different  feafons  and  climates. 
She  can  render  their  flowers  capable  of  refleéting 
the  heat,  in  different  degrees  of  Latitude,  without 
any  very  fenfible  alteration  of  the  form.  Some- 

1 

times  fhe  mounts  them  on  elevated  ftems,  to  re- 
move  them  from  the  influence  of  the  refleétion  of 
the  ground.  It  is  thus  fhe  has  placed,  between 
the  Tropics,  moft  of  the  apparent  flowers  upon 
trees.  T hâve  feen  but  few  there  in  the  meadows, 
but  a great  many  in  the  forefls.  In  thofe  coun- 
tries,  you  muft  look  aloft,  in  order  to  hâve  a fight 
of  flowers  ; in  our  native  climes,  we  muft  caft 
our  eyes  on  the  ground,  for  this  purpofe  ; for 
vvith  us  flowers  grovv  on  herbage  and  fhrubbery. 
Sometimes  fhe  expands  them  under  the  fhade  of 
leaves  ; fuch  are  thofe  of  the  palm-tree,  of  the 
banana,  and  of  the  jacquier , which  grow  clofe  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Such,  likewife,  are,  in  our 
temperate  climates,  thofe  large  white  bell-formed 
flowers,  known  by  the  naine  of  Lady’s-fmock, 
which  delight  in  the  Iliade  of  the  willow. 

There  are  others,  fuch  as  moft  part  of  the  con- 
volvolufes,  which  expand  only  in  the  night  ; others 
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grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  cXpofed,  as  the 
panfy,  but  their  drapery  is  dufky  and  velveted. 
There  are  Tome  which  receive  the  adion  of  the 
Sun  when  at  a confiderable  height,  as  the  tulip  ; 
but  Nature  has  taken  her  précautions  fo  exadly, 
as  to  bring  ont  this  ftately  flower  only  in  the 
Spring,  to  paint  it’s  petals  with  ftrong  colours, 
and  to  daub  the  bottom  of  it’s  cup  with  black  *. 


* This  flower*  from  it’s  colour,  is,  in  Perfia,,  the  emblem  of 
perfeft  lovers.  Chardin  tells  us,  that,  when  a young  Perfian 
prefents  a tulip  to  his  miftrefs,  it  is  his  intention  to  convey  to 
her  this  idea,  that,  like  this  flower,  he  has  a countenance  ail  on 
lire,  and  a heart  reduced  to  a coal.  There  is  no  one  Work  of 
Nature,  but  what  awakens  in  man  fome  moral  affe&ion.  The 
habits  of  fociety  infcnfibly  efface,  at  length,  the  fentiment  of  it  ; 
but  we  always  find  it  in  vigor  among  Nations  who  fiill  live  near 
to  Nature. 

Many  alphabets  hâve  been  imagined  in  China,  in  the  earlier 
âges,  after  the  wings  of  birds,  fiflies,  ftiells,  and  flowers  : of  thefe, 
very  curious  charaéfers  may  be  feen  in  the  China  illuftrated  of 
Fat  her  Kercher.  It  is  from  the  influence  of  thofe  natural  man- 
ners,  that  the  Orientais  employ  fo  many  fimilitudes  and  compa- 
rifons  in  their  languages.  Though  our  metaphyfical  éloquence 
makes  no  great  ufe  of  them,  they  frequently  produce,  never- 
thelefs,  a very  ftriking  effeft.  J.  J.  RtuJJeau  has  taken  notice 
of  that  which  the  Ambaflador  of  the  Scythians  propofed  to  Da- 
rius. Without  fpeaking  a word,  he  prefented  him  with  a bird, 
a frog,  a moufe,  and  five  arrowsf.  Herodctus  relates,  that  the 

+ Darius,  at  firft,  underftood  this  as  a complété  furrender  of  Scy- 
thian  indépendance  into  his  hands  ; but  the  event  inftruéled  him,  that 
ttiis  high-lpirited  people  intended  to  convey  a bold  défiance:  “ Unlels 
“ you  can  fly  as  a bird,  dig  as  a monte,  fwim  as  a frog,  our  arrows 
“ thall  reach  you.”  H.  H. 
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Others  are  ditpofed  in  girandoles,  and  receive  the 
effect  of  the  folar  rays  only  under  one  point  of  the 
compafs.  Such  is  the  girandole  of  the  lilach, 
which,  pointing  with  various  afpects,  to  the  Eaft, 
to  the  South,  to  the  Weft,  and  to  the  North,  pre- 
fents,  on  the  famé  clufter,  flowers  in  bud,  half 
open,  fully  blown,  fading,  and  ail  the  delightful 
fhades  of  the  florification. 

Theré  are  flowers,  fuch  as  the  compound,  which 
being  in  a horizontal  pofition,  and  completely  ex- 
pofed,  behold  the  Sun,  like  the  Horizon  itfelf, 
from  his  rifing  to  his  fetting  ; of  this  defcription  is 
the  flower  of  the  dandelion,  But  it  poflefles  very 
peculiar  means  of  fheltering  itfelf  from  the  heat  : 
it  clofes  entirely  whenever  the  heat  becomes  ex- 
cefîive.  It  lias  been  obferved  to  open,  in  Sum- 
mer,  at  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  morning, 
and  to  colleét  it’s  petals  toward  the  centre,  about 
nine  o’clock.  The  flower  of  the  garden-lettuce, 

famé  Darius  fent  word  to  the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  who  vvere  Jaying 
wafte  the  country,  that  if  they  did  not  gire  over  their  dépréda- 
tions, he  would  treat  them  like  pines.  The  Greeks,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  infedled  with  wit,  and  had  proportionally  be- 
gun  to  lofe  fight  of  Nature,  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
this.  Upon  enquiry,  they  at  length  difcovered  that  Darius 
meant  they  fhould  underftand  it  to  be  his  rcfolution  utterly  to 
exterminate  them;  for  the  pine-tree,  once  eut  down,  fhooLs 
out  again  no  more. 
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which  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  a vertical  plane, 
opens  at  feven  o’clock,  and  (buts  at  ten. 

' ' * 1 • ‘ 

From  a fériés  of  fimilar  obfervations  it  was,  that 
the  celebrated  Linnaus  had  formed  a botanical 
time-piece  ; for  lie  had  found  plants  which  opened 
their  flowers  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
night.  There  is  cultivated  in  the  King’s  Garden, 
at  Paris,  a fpecies  of  ferpentine  aloes,  without 
prickles,  whofe  large  and  beautiful  flower  exhales 
a flrong  odour  of  the  vanilla,  during  the  time  of 
it’s  expanfion,  which  is  very  fliort.  It  does  not 
blow  till  toward  the  month  of  July,  and  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening  : You  then  perceive  it 
gradually  open  it’s  petals,  expand  them,  fade, 
and  die.  By  ten  o’clock  of  the  famé  night,  it  is 
totally  withered,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the 
fpedators,  who  flock  in  crowds  t'o  the  fight  ; for 
what  is  uncommon  is  alone  admired.  The  flower 
of  our  common  thorn,  I do  not  mean  that  of  the 
white-thorn,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  ; for  it 
flowers  fo  rapidly,  that  there  is  fcarce  time  to  ob- 
ferve  it’s  expanfion. 

Thefe  obfervations,  taken  in  their  connexion, 
clearly  demonftrate  the  relations  of  the  coroliæ 
to  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  To  ail  thofe  which  hâve 
gone  before,  I fhall  fubjoin  one  more,  by  way  o£ 
conclufion,  which  evidently  proves  the  ufe  for 
vol.  ni,  k which 
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which  they  are  intended  ; it  is  this,  The  duration 
of  tlieir  exiftence  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
lieat  which  it  is  their  deftination  to  colled.  The 
hotter  it  is,  the  fhorter  is  their  duration.  They 
almoft  ail  drop  off  as  foon  as  the  plant  is  fecun- 
dated. 

But'  if  Nature  withdraws  the  greateft  number  of 
flowers  from  the  too  violent  adion  of  the  Sun,  Ihe 
deflines  others  to  appear  in  ail  the  luftre  of  his 
rays,  without  fuftaining  the  leaft  injury  fromthem. 
On  the  firft  fhe  beftows  duiky  refledors,  or  fuch 
as  can  clofe  themfelves  as  occafion  requires  ; (lie 
provides  others  with  parafols.  Such  is  the  crown- 
imperial,  whofe  flowers,  like  a bell  inverted,  grow 
under  the  fhade  of  a tuft  of  leaves.  The  chryfan- 
themum-peruvianum,  or  to  employ  a better-known 
ter 05,  the  turnfol,  which  turns  continually  toward 
the  Sun,  covers  itfelf,  like  Peru,  the  country  from 
which  it  cornes,  with  dewy  clouds,  which  cool  and 
refrefh  it-’s  flowers,  during  the  moft  violent  heat 
of  the  day.  The  white  flower  of  the  lychnis, 
which  blows  in  our  fields,  in  Summer,  and  pre- 
fents,  at  a diflance,  the  refemblance  of  a Maltefe- 
crofs,  has  a fpecies  of  contra&ion,  or  narrovv  col- 
lar,  placed  at  it’s  centre,  fo  that  ic’s  large  (hining 
petals  turned  back  outwardly,  do  not  ad  upon  it’s 
liamina.  The  white  narcifîus  has,  in  like  manner, 
a fmall  tunnel.  But  Nature  ftands  in  no  need  to 
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create  new  parts,  in  order  to  communicate  new 
charafters  to  her  Works.  She  deduces  them,  at 
once,  from  exiftence  and  from  non-exiftence  ; and 
renders  them  pofitive,  or  négative,  at  her  pleafure. 
She  has  given  curves  to  moft  flowers,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  colleéting  the  heat  at  their  centre  : fhe 
employs  the  famé  curves,  when  fhe  thinks  proper, 
in  order  to  diffipate  the  heat  : (he  places  the  fo- 
cufes  of  them  fo  as  to  a ét  outwardly.  It  is  thus 
that  the  petals  of  the  lily  are  difpofed,  which  are 
fo  many  fedtions  of  the  parabola.  Notwithftanding 
the  large  fize  and  the  whitenefs  of  it’s  cup,  the 
more  it  expands,  the  more  it  difperfes  the  fervent 
heat  of  the  Sun  ; and  while,  in  the  middle  of  Sum* 
mer,  at  noon-day,  ail  other  flowers,  parched  by 
his  burning  rays,  droop  and  bend  their  heads  to 
the  ground,  the  lily  rears  his  head  like  a king,  and 
contemplâtes,  face  to  face,  the  dazzling  orb, 
which  is  travelling  majeftically  thFough  the  Hea- 
vens.  • 

I proceed  to  difplay,  in  a few  words,  the  pofl- 
tive,  or  négative,  relations  of  flowers,  with  refpeft 
to  the  Sun,  to  the  five  elementary  forms  which  I 
hâve  laid  down,  in  the  preceding  Study,  as  the 
principles  of  the  harmony  of  bodies.  This  is  not 
fo  much  a plan  which  I take  upon  me  to  prefcribe 
to  Botanifls,  as  an  invitation  to  engage  in  a ca- 
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reer  fo  ricli  in  obfervations,  and  to  corre&  my  er- 
rors  by  communicating  fome  portion  of  their 
knowledge. 

There  are,  therefore,  reverberating  flowers  per- 
pendicular , conical , fpherical , elliptical , par  abolie, 
or  plane.  To  thefe  curves  may  be  referred  moft 
of  the  curves  of  llowers.  There  are,  likeyvife, 
fome  flowers  in  form  of  a parafol,  but  the  others 
are  much  more  numerous  ; for  the  négative  ef- 
fets, in  every  harmony,  are  in  much  greaternmn- 
ber  than  the  pofitive  efîe&s.  For  example,  there 
is  but  one  Angle  way  of  coming  into  life,  and 
there  are  thoufands  of  going  out  of  it.  We  (hall 
oppofe,  however,  to  every  pofitive  relation  of 
flowers  to  the  Sun,  a principal  négative  relation, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  compare  their  effe&s  in 
every  Latitude. 

Perpenbicular  reverberating  flowers  are  thofe 
which  grow  adhering  by  the  back  to  a cône,  to 
Ions  catkins,  or  to  an  ear  : fuch  are  thofe  of  the 
cedar,  of  the  larch,  of  the  fir,  of  the  birch,  of  the 
juniper  ; of  moft  of  the  northern  gramineous 
plants,  of  the  vegetables  of  cold  and  lofty  moun* 
tains,  as  the  cyprefs  and  the  pine  ; or  of  thofe 
which  flower  in  our  climates  about  the  end  of 
W inter,  as  the  hazel  and  the  willow.  A part  of 
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the  flowers  in  this  pofition  is  fheltered  from  the 
North  wind,  and  receives  the  refleâion  of  the  Sun 
from  the  South  fide. 

ït  is  remarkable  that  ail  vegetables  which  bear 
cônes,  catkins,  or  fpikes,  prefent  them  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  their  Items,  expofed  to  ail  the  a&ion  of 
the  Sun.  It  is  notfo  withthofe  which  grovv  within 
the  Tropics  ; moft  of  which,  fuch  as  the  palm- 
tree,  bear  divergent  flowers,  attached  to  pendent 
clufters,  and  fliaded  by  their  branches.  The  greated 
part  of  the  gramineous  plants  of  warm  countries, 
hâve  likewife  divergent  ears  j fuch  are  the  millets 
of  Africa.  The  folid  ear  of  the  American  maize 
is  crowned  with  a hairy  tuft  which  fhelters  it’s 
flowers  from  the  Sun.  On  the  annexed  plate  are 
reprefented  an  ear  of  European  corn,  and  an  ear 
of  the  rice  of  fouthern  Afia,  to  furnifli  the  means 
pf  comparifon. 

Conical  reverberating  flowers  refle<5t  on  the  paris 
of  florification  a complété  cône  of  light.  It’s  ac- 
tion is  very  powerful  ; and  it  is,  accordingly,  very 
remarkable,  that  Nature  has  given  this  configura- 
tion of  petal  only  to  flowers  which  grovv  under 
the  (hade  of  trees,  as  to  the  convolvulus,  which 
fcrambles  up  around  their  trunk;  and  that  Ihe  has 
afligned  to  this  flower  a very  tranfient  duration, 

for  it  fcarcely  lafts  half  a day  ; and  when  it’s  fe- 

/ 
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cundation  is  completed,  t)ie  border  contrats  in- 
wardly,  and  gathers  rogether  like  a purfe.  Na- 
ture has,  however,  given  ic  a place  in  foutherri  la- 
titudes, but  (hé  bas  there  tinged  it  vvith  violet  and 
blue,  in  order  to  weaken  tbe  effeét.  Befides,  this 
flovver  fcarceîy  ever  opens  in  bot  countries,  except 
in  tbe  night.  From  tbis  noéturnal  charaéter,  I 
prefume,  it  is,  that  we  are  chiefly  enabled  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  convolvulus  of  the  South,  from  that 
of  our  own  climates,  which  blows  in  the  day-time. 
In  tbe  plate  we  hâve  reprefented  the  day-convol- 
vulus,  or  that  which  is  native  with  us,  expanded  ; 
and  that  of  the  night,  or  of  hot  countries,  clofed  ; 
the  one  having  a pofitive  charafter  with  the  light, 
and  the  other  a negativç  chara&çr. 

The  flowers  which  partake  the  mofl  of  this  ço- 
nical  form  are  thofe  wdiich  grow  early  in  the 
Spring,  as  the  flowerof  the  arum,  which  is  formed 
like  a cornet  ; or  thofe  which  thrive  on  lofty 
inountains,  as  tbe  bears-ear  of  the  Alps.  When 
Nature  employs  it  in  Summer,  it  is  aimoft  always 
vvith  négative  charaiters,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the 
fox-glove,  which  are  inclined,  and  dyed  a deep 

red,  or  blue  colour. 

/ 

Spherical  reverberating  flowers, are  thofe  whofe 
petals  are  formed  into  fegments  of  a circle.  One 
might  arnufe  himfelf  very  agreeably,  in  obferving 
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that  thefe  fpherically  formed  petals  hâve,  at  their 
focufes,  the  antheræ  of  the  fiower  fupported  on 
fibrets,  longer  or  fhorter,  as  the  effect  intended 
may  require.  It  deferves  farther  to  be  remarked, 
that  each  petal  is  adapted  to  it’s  particular  anthera, 
fometimes  to  two,  or  even  to  three  : fo  that  the 
number  of  petals  in  a fiower  divides,  almoft  al- 
vvays,  exa£Uy  that  of  the  antheræ.  As  to  the  pe- 
tals, they  fcarcely  ever  exceed  the  number  of  five, 
in  rofe- formed  flowers,  as  if  Nature  had  defigned 
to  exprefs,  in  that,  the  number  of  the  five  terms 
of  elementary  progreflion,  of  which  tfiis  beautiful 
form  is  the  harmonie  exprefîion, 

Spherical  reverberating  flowers  are  very  com- 
mon  in  our  temperate  elimates.  They  do  not 
throw  back  the  whole  refleétion  of  their  difks  on 
tfie  antheræ,  like  the  convolvulus,  but  only  the 
fifth  part,  becaufe  each  of  their  petals  has  it’s  par- 
ticular focus.  The  rofe-formed  fiower  is  fpread 
over  moft  fruit-trees,  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
peach,  the  plumb,  the  apricot,  and  the  like;  and 
over  a great  part  of  our  (hrubbery  and  herbage, 
fuch  as  the  black  and  white-thorn,  the  bramble, 
the  anemone,  and  many  others,  moft  of  which 
produce  for  Man  a nutritious  fruit,  and  which 
fiower  in  the  month  of  May.  To  this  form  may 
be  likewife  referred  fuch  as  are  fpheroïdal  ; the  lily 
pf  the  valley,  for  example. 
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This  form,  which  is  the  harmonie  expreffion  of 
the  five  elementary  forms,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  a température  like  ours,  which  is  itfelf  the  pro- 
portional  medium  between  that  of  the  Icy  and  of 
the  Torrid  Zone.  As  fpherical  refleétors  collent 
agreat  quantity  of  rays  at  their  foeufes,  their  ac- 
tion is  very  powerful,  but,  at  the  famé  time,  of 
very  tranfient  duration.  It  is  well  known  that  no- 
thing  fades  more  quickly  than  a rofe. 

Rofe-formed  flowers  are  very  rare  between 
the  Tropics,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  petals  are 
white.  They  thrive  only  under  the  fhade  of  trees. 
I hâve  known  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifle 
of  France  make  fruitlefs  efforts  to  raife  flrawber- 
ries  there  ; but  one  of  them,  who  lived,  indeed, 
in  an  elevated  part  of  the  Ifland,  found  means 
of  procuring  them  in  great  plenty,  by  planting 
his  beds  under  trees,  in  ground  but  half-cleared. 

\ ' ’ * • • • 1 1 

As  a compenfation  for  this,  Nature  has  multi- 
plied,  in  warm  countries,  papilionaceous,  or  legu- 
minous  flowers.  The  leguminous  flower  is  entirely 
oppofite  to  the  rofe-formed.  It  ufually  has  five 
rounded  petals,  like  the  other  : but  inflead  of  be- 
ing  difpofed  round  the  centre  of  the  flower,  in  or- 
der  to  reverberate  thither  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  folded  inward,  around  the 
antheræ,  for  the  purpofe  of  fheltering  them.  You 
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diflinguifh  in  them,  a pavillon,  two  wings,  and  a 
ridge,  ufually  divided  into  two,  by  which  the  an- 
theræ  and  the  embryon  of  the  fruit  are  clofely  co- 
vered  over.  Between  the  Tropics,  accordingîy, 
a great  number  of  trees,  fhrubs,  creepers,  and 
grades,  hâve  papilionaceous  flowers.  Every  fpe- 
cies  of  our  peafe  and  french-beans,  fucceed  there 
wonderfully  well,  and  thofe  countries  produce  in- 
finité varieties  of  them.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  even  at  home,  thofe  plants  delight  in  a fandy 
and  warm  foil,  and  exhibit  their  flowers  in  the 
middle  of  Summer.  I confider  leguminous  flow- 
ers, therefore,  as  of  the  parafol  kind.  To  thofe 
famé  négative  effeéts  of  the  Sun  may,  likewife,  be 
referred  the  form  of  flowers  with  gullets,  which 
conceal  their  antheræ,  fuch  as  the  calfs-fnout, 
which  takes  pleafure  in  blowing  on  the  fides  of 
walls. 

El  lip  tic  al  reverberating  flowers  are  thofe 
which  prefent  oval-formed  cups,  narrower  a-top 
than  in  the  middle.  It  is  very  perceptible  that  this 
form  of  cup,  the  perpendicular  petals  of  which  ap- 
proach  toward  each  other  at  the  fummit,  fhelters, 
in  part,  the  bottom  of  the  flower  : and  that  the 
curves  of  thefe  famé  petals,  which  hâve  feveral  fo- 
cufes,  do  not  colletf:  the  ray  s of  the  Sun  toward 
one  fingle  centre:  fuch  is  the  tulip.  It  is  re- 
.markable,  that  this  oblong-formed  flower  is  more 
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Gommon  io  warm  countries  than  the  rofe-formed. 
The  tulip  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Conftantmople.  To  this  form  may  likewife  be 
referred  that  of  the  liliaceous,  which  are  more 
c-ommon  there  tha.n  elfewhere.  However,  when 
Nature  employs  them  in  countries  ftill  farther  to 
the  South,  or  in  the  middle  of  Sommer,  it  is  al- 
moft  always  with  négative  charaders;  thus,  Ihe 
Iras  inverted  the  tulip-form  flowers  of  the  impé- 
rial, which  is  originally  from  Perfia,  and  has  fhaded 
them  with  a tuft  of  foliage.  Thus,  fhe  bends 
back  outwardly,  in  our  climates,  the  petals  of  the 
lily;  but  the  fpecies  of  white  lilies  which  grow 
between  the  tropics,  hâve,  befides,  their  petals 
çut  out  into  thongs. 

Flowers  with  parabolic,  or  plane,  mirrors, 
are  thofe  which  refled  the  rays  of  the  Sun  in  paral- 
lel  diredions.  The  configuration  of  the  firfi:  gives 
much  luftre  to  the  corolla  of  thefe  flowers,  which 
émit  from  their  bolom,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expreflion,  a bundle  of  light,  for  they  colled  it 
toward  the  bottom  of  their  corolla,  and  not  on  the 
antheræ.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  order  to  weaken  thé 
adion  of  it,  that  Nature  has  terminated  flowers  of 
this  form  in  a fpecies  of  cowl,  which  Botanifts 
call  fpur.  It  is  probably  in  this  tube  that  the  fo- 
cus  of  their  parabola  terminâtes,  which  is,  perhaps, 
fltuated  there,  as  in  many  curves  of  this  kind, 
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beyond  it’s  fummit.  Flowers  of  this  fort  are  fre- 
quent between  the  Tropics;  fuch  is  the  flower  of 
the  poincillade  of  the  Antilles,  othervvife  called 
the  peacock-flower,  on  account  of  it’s  beauty  ; fuch 
is  alfo  the  najïurtium , or  nun  of  Peru.  It  is  even 
pretended  that  the  perennial  fpecies  is  phofphonc 
in  the  night-time. 

Flowers  with  plane  mirrors  prodnce  the  famé 
effets  ; and  Nature  has  multiplied  the  models  of 
them  in  our  Summer  flowers,  and  in  thofe  which 
thrive  in  warm  and  fandy  foils,  as  the  radiated  ; > 
fuch  are  the  flowers  of  the  dandelion.  We  like- 
wife meet  with  them  in  the  flowers  of  the  doroni- 
cum , of  the  lettuce,  of  the  fuccory  ; in  the  allers, 
in  the  meadow  daify,  and  others.  But  Aie  has 
placed  the  original  model  of  them  under  the  Line, 
in  America,  in  the  broad  Sun-flower,  which  we 
hâve  borrowed  from  Biafîl, 

Thefe  being  flowers  whofe  petals  hâve  the  leafl: 
adivity,  are  likewife  thofe  which  are  of  the  longefl: 
duration.  Their  attitudes  are  varied  without  end. 
Such  as  are  horizontal,  like  thofe  of  the  dandelion, 
clofe,  it  is  faid,  toward  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
they  are,  likewife,  fuch  as  are  the  moft  expofed  to 
the  a&ion  of  the  Sun,  for  they  receive  his  rays 
from  his  rifing  to  his  fetting. 


There 
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There  are  otliers  which,  inftead  of  clofïng  their 
petals,  invert  them,  which  produces  nearly  the 
famé  effeét  ; fuch  is  the  flower  of  the  camomile. 
Others  are  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  as  the 
flower  of  Lettuce.  The  blue  colour,  with  which  it 
is  tinged,  çontributes,  farther,  towards  weakening 
the  rays  of  the  Sun,  which,  in  this  afpeét,  would 
a£t  too  vehemently  upon  it.  Others  hâve  only 
four  horizontal  petals  ; fuch  as  the  cruci-form  ; 
the  fpecies  of  which  are  very  common  in  hot 
countries.  Others  bear,  around  their  diik,  flow- 
rets  which  overfhadow  it  ; fuch  is  the  blue-bottle 
of  the  corn-field,  which  is  reprefented  on  the  plate 
in  oppofition  to  the  daify.  This  laft  flowers  early 
jn  the  Spring,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of 
Su  m mer, 

We  hâve  faid  fomewhat  of  the  general  forms  of 

/ • 

flowers,  but  we  fhould  never  corne  to  a conclu- 
flon,  were  we  to  enter  into  a difcuflion  of  their 
various  aggregations.  I believe,  however,  that 
they  may  be  referred  to  the  plan  itfelf  of  the 
flowers.  Thus  the  umbelliferous  flowers  prefent 
themfclves  to  the  Sun  under  the  famé  afpedls  as  the 
radiât  ed. 

v é 

I muft  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  only  what  has 
been  faid  refpedting  their  refle&ing  mirrors.  The 
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réverbérât ed  perpendicular,  of  a cône  or  ear  form, 
colleds  on  the  antheræ  of  the  flowers,  an  arch  of 
light  of  ninety  degrees,  froni  the  Zenith  to  the 
Horizon.  It  farther  prefents,  iirthe  inequality  of 
it’s  panels,  refleding  furfaces. 


The  conical  refledor  colleds  a cône  of  light  of 
fixty  degrees.  The  fpherical  refledor  unités,  in 
each  of  it’s  five  petals,  an  arch  of  light  of  thirty- 
iix  degrees  of  the  Sun’s  courfe,  fuppofing  that  Lu- 
mi  nary  to  be  in  the  Equator. 

/ 

The  elliptîcal  refledor  colleds  a fmaller  quantity, 
from  the  perpendicular  pofïtion  of  it’s  petals  , and 
the  parabolic  refledor,  as  well  as  that  with  plane 
mirrors,  fends  back  the  rays  of  the  Sun  diver- 
gently,  or  in  parai lels. 


The  firft  form  appears,  to  be  very  common  in 
the  flowers  of  the  icy  Zones  ; the  fécond,  in  thofe 
which  thrive  under  the  fhade  ; the  third,  in  tem~ 
perate  latitudes  ; the  fourth,  in  warm  countries  5 
and  the  fifth,  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  It  would  like- 
wife  appear,  that  Nature  multiplies  the  divifions 
of  their  petals,  m order  ;o  diminifh  their  adion. 
Cônes  and  ears  hâve  no  petals.  The  convolvulus 
has  but  one  ; rofe-formed  flov/ers  hâve  five  ; eîlip- 
tical  flowers,  as  the  tulip  and  the  liliaceous,  hâve 
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fix;  flowers  with  plane  refle&ors,  as  the  radiatedi 
bave  a great  ntimber. 

Farther*  flowers  hâve  parts  adapted  to  the  other 
éléments.  Some  are  clothed  externally  with  a hairy 
garment,  to  fhelter  them  from  the  cold.  Others 
are  formed  to  blow  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ; 
fuch  are  the  yellow  rofes  of  the  nymphæa,  which 
float  on  lakes,  and  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
various  movements  of  the  waves,  without  being 
wet  by  them,  by  means  of  the  long  and  pliant 
ftems  to  which  they  are  attached-  Thofe  of  the 
valifneria  are  ftill  more  artfully  difpofed.  They 
grow  in  the  Rhône,  and  would  be  there  expofed 
to  frequent  inundation  by  the  fudden  fwellings  of 
that  river,  had  not  Nature  given  them  ftems 
formed  lik  a cork-fcrevv,  which  draw  out  at  once 
to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet. 

There  are  other  flowers  adapted  to  the  winds 
and  to  the  rains,  as  thofe  of  peafe,  which  are  fur- 
niflied  with  little  boats  to  cover  and  fhelter  the 
flamina,  and  the  embryons  of  their  fruits*.  Be- 
1 fides, 

\ 

* I am  perfuaded,  that  the  bearing  of  moft  flowers  is  adapted 
to  the  rains,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  many  of  them  hâve 
the  form  of  mufliers,  or  ridges,  like  little  boats  inverfed,  which 
fliclter  the  parts  of  fecundation.  I hâve  remarked  that  many 
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fides,  they  hâve  large  pavilions,  and  reft  on  tails 
bent  and  elaftic,  as  a nerve  ; fo  that  when  the 
wind  blows  over  a field  of  peafe,  you  may  fee  ail 
the  flovyers  tum  their  back  to  the  wind,  like  fo 
many  weather-cocks. 

This  clafs  appears  to  be  very  generally  diffufed 
over  places  much  expofed  to  the  winds.  Dampier 
relates,  that  he  found  the  defert  fhores  of  New- 
Guinea  covered  with  peafe,  whofe  blofïoms  were 
red  and  blue.  In  our  climates,  the  fern,  which 
crowns  the  fummits  of  hills  always  battered  with 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  bears  it’s  flower  turned  to- 
ward  the  Earth,  on  the  back  of  it’s  leaves.  There 
are  even  certain  fpecies  of  plants,  the  flowering 
of  which  is  regulated  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
winds.  Such  are  thofe,  the  male  and  female  in- 
dividuals  of  which  grow  on  feparate  Items.  TofTed 
hither  and  thither  over  the  earth,  frequently  at 
great  diftances  frorn  each  other,  the  powder  of  the 
male  flowers  could  fecundate  but  a very  few  fe- 

fpecies  of  flowers  poflefs  the  inftinél,  fliall  I venture  to  call  it? 
of  clofing  themfelves  when  the  air  is  humid,  and  that  the  im- 
prégnation of  fruit-tree  bloflbms  is  injured  much  more  by  the 
rain  than  by  the  froft.  This  obfervation  is  of  eflential  im- 
portance to  gardeners,  who  frequently  caufe  the  flowers  of  their 
ftrawberry  plants  lo  mifcarry  by  watering  them.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  it  would  be  better  to  water  plants,  in  bloflom,  by 
lîttle  trenches,  according  to  the  Indian  method,  rather  than  by 
afperfion. 
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male  fiowers,  unlefs,  at  the  feafon  of  their  florifi- 
cation,  the  vvind  blew  from  various  quarters.  Won- 
derful  to  be  told  ! There  are  invariable  généra- 
tions depending  on  the  variablenefs  of  tfhe  wind. 
Hence  I prefume,  that  in  countries  where  the 
wind  s always  blovv  from  the  famé  quarter,  as  be- 
tween  the  Tropics,  this  fpecies  of  florification  mull 
be  uncommon  ; and  if  it  be  found  there  at  ail,  it 
muft  be  regulated  precifely  according  to  the  feafon 
when  thofe  regular  vvinds  vary. 

It  is  impofîible  to  elitertain  a doubt  refpeâing 
thofe  admirable  relations,  however  remote  they 
may  appear,  when  we  obferve  the  attention  with 
which  Nature  lias  preferved  fiowers  from  the 
fhocks  to  which  they  might  be  expofed,  from  the 
winds  themfelves,  upon  their  ftems.  She  inwraps 
them,  for  the  moft  part,  in  an  integument,  which 
Botanifts  call  the  calix.  The  more  ramous  the 
plant  is,  the  thicker  is  the  calix  of  it’s  flovver. 
She  fometimes  fringes  it  with  little  culhions  and 
beards,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  rofe-bud.  Thus  the 
jnother  puts  a pad  round  the  head  of  her  little 
child,  to  fecure  it  againft  accidents  from  falling. 
Nature  has  fo  clearly  marked  her  intention  as  to 
this,  in  the  café  of  the  fiowers  of  ramous  plants,  that 
fhe  has  deprived  of  this  clothing  fuch  as  grow  on 
ftems  that  are  not  branchy,  and  where  they  are  in 
no  danger  from  the  agitation  of  the  winds.  This 
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may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  flowers  of 
Solomon’s  féal,  of  thc  lily  of  the  valley,  of  the 
hyacinth,  of  the  narciflus,  of  moft  of  the  liliaceous, 
and  of  plants  vvhich  bear  their  flowers  ifolated,  on 
perpendicular  ftems. 

Flowers  hâve,  farther,  very  curious  relations 
with  animais  and  with  Man,  from  the  diverfity  of 
their  configurations,  and  from  their  fmells.  Thofe 
of  one  fpecies  of  the  orchis  reprefent  bugs,  and 
exhales  the  famé  unpleafant  odour.  Thofe  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  arum  refembles  putrid  flefh,  and  has 
the  infedion  of  it  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  flefli- 
fly  reforts  thither  to  depofit  her  eggs.  But  thofe 
relations,  hitherto  very  fuperficially  inveftigated, 
do  not  corne  in  fo  properly  under  this  article  ; it 
is  fufficient  for  me  to'have  here  demonflrated,  that 
they  àdually  hâve  very  clearly  marked  relations 
with  the  éléments,  and  efpecially  with  the  Sun. 

When  Botanifts  fliaLll  hâve  diffufed  over  this 
branch  of  the  fubjed  ail  the  light  of  which  it  is 
fufceptible,  by  examining  their  focufes,  the  éléva- 
tion to  which  they  rife  above  the  ground,  the 
fhelter,  or  the  refledion  of  the  bodies  which  are  in 
their  vicinity,  the  variety  of  their  colourS,  in  a 
Word,  ail  the  means  by  which  Nature  compenfates 
the  différences  of  their  feveral  expofures,  and  they 
will.no  longer  doubt  about  thofe  elementary  bar- 
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monies  ; they  will  acknowledge  that  the  flower, 
far  from  prefenting  an  unvarying  charader  in 
plants,  exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  a perpétuai  cha- 
rader of  diverfity.  It  is  by  this,  principally,  that 
Nature  varies  the  fpecies  in  the  famé  genus  of 
plant,  in  order  to  render  it  fufceptible  of  fecun- 
dation,  on  different  fîtes.  This  explains  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  flowers  of  the  great  cheftnut  of  India, 
but  originally  from  America,  are  not  the  famé 
with  thofe  of  the  European  cheftnut  ; and  that 
thofe  of  the  fullers-thiftle,  vvhich  thrives  on  the 
brink  of  rivers,  are  different  from  thofe  of  thiftles, 
vvhich  grow  in  lofty  and  dry  places. 

A very  extraordinary  obfervation  fhall  ferve  ir- 
refragably  to  confirm  ail  that  \ve  hâve  juft  now  ad- 
vanced  : it  is  this,  that  a plant  fometimes  totally 
changes  the  form  of  it’s  flowers  in  the  génération 
which  reproduces  it.  This  phenomenon  greatly 
aftoniflied  the  celebrated  Linnaus,  the  firft  time 
that  it  was  fubmitted  to  his  confideration.  One 
of  his  pupils  brought  him,  one  day,  a plant  per* 
fedly  fimilar  to  the  linarium,  the  flower  excepted; 
the  côlour,  the  favour,  the  leaves,  the  ftem,  the 
root,  the  calix,  the  pericarpium,  the  feed,  in  a 
word,  the  fmell,  which  is  a remarkable  circum- 
ftance,  were  exadly  the  * famé,  only  it*s  flowers 
were  in  form  of  a tunnel,  whereas  thofe  of  the  li- 
narium  are  guïlet-formed*  Linnaus  imagined,  at 
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firft,  that  bis  pupil  intended  to  put  his  knowledge 
to  the  teft,  by  adapdng  a ftrange  flower  to  the 
ftem  of  that  plant;  but  he  fatisfied  himfelf  that  it 
was  a real  linarium,  the  flower  of  which  Nature 
had  totally  changed.  It  had  been  found  among 
other  linaria,  in  an  ifland,  feven  miles  diftant  from 
Upfal,  near  the  ftiore  of  the  fea,  on  a fandy  and 
gravelly  bottom.  He  himfelf  put  it  to  the  proof, 
that  it  re-perpetuated  itfelf  in  this  new  ftate  by 
it’s  feeds.  He  afterwards  found  fome  of  it  in  other 
places  : and,  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
there  were  among  thefe  laft,  fome  which  carried 
on  the  famé  ftalk  flowers  tunnel-formed,  and 
flowers  gullet-formed. 

He  gave  to  this  new  vegetable  the  name  of 
forum,  from  the  Greek  word  which  lignifies 

prodigy.  He  afterwards  obferved  the  famé  va- 
riations in  other  fpecies  of  plants,  and  among  the 
reft,  in  the  eriocephalous  thiftle,  the  feeds  of  which 
produce,  every  year,  in  the  garden  of  Upfal,  the 
fantaftic  thiftle  of  the  Pyrennées  *.  This  illuf- 
trious  ^otanift  accounts  for  thefe  transformations, 
as  being  the  effeft  of  a mongrel  génération,  dif- 
turbed  by  the  fecundating  farina  of  fome  other 
flower  in  the  vicinity.  It  may  be  fo  ; to  his  opi- 

Upfalian  Difiertation,  for  December,  1744  j Page  59»  note  6. 
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nion,  howcver,  may  be  oppofed,  the  flowers  of 
the  pelorum,  and  of  the  linarium,  vvhich  he  found 
United  on  the  famé  individual.  Had  it  been  the 
fecundation  which  transformed  this  plant,  it  ought 
to  hâve  given  fimilar  flowers  in  the  whole  indi- 
vidual. Befides,  he  himfelf  has  obferved,  that 
there  was  not  the  flighteft  confufion  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  pelorum,  any  more  than  in  ît’s  vir- 
tues  ; but  this  muft  hâve  been  the  café,  as  well  as 
in  the  flower,  had  it  been  produced  by  a mixture 
of  fome  flrange  breed.  Finally,  the  pelorum  re- 
produced  itfelf  by  feed,  which  does  not  take  place 
in  any  one  mongrel  fpecies  of  animais. 


; 


This  fterility,  in  mongrel  branches,  is  an  effed 
of  the  fage  confiftency  of  Nature,  who  cuts  off  di- 
vergent générations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pri- 
mordial fpecies  from  being  confounded,  andfrom, 
at  length,  difappearing  altogether.  As  to  the  reft, 

I pry  neither  into  the  caufes,  nor  the  means,  which 
fhe  is  pleafed  to  conceal  from  me,  becaufe  they 
far  tranfcend  my  comprehenfion.  I confine  my 
enquiries  to  the  ends  which  (he  kindly  unfolds  ; 
I confirm  myfelf  in  the  belief,  from  the  variety  of 
flowers  in  the  famé  fpecies,  and  fometimes  in  the 
famé  individual,  that  they  ferve,  in  certain  cafés, 
as  refledors  to  vegetables,  for  the  purpofe  of  col- 
Isding»  conformably  to  their  pofition,  the  rays  of 

the 
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the  Sun  on  the  parts  of  fecundation  ; and,  in  other 
cafés,  as  parafols,  to  put  them  under  covert  from 
exceffive  heat. 

Nature  deals  by  them,  nearly,  as  (lie  does  by 
animais  which  are  expofed  to  the  famé  variations 
of  Latitude.  In  Africa,  fhe  ftrips  the  fheep  of 
the  woolly  fleece,  and  gives  her  fleek  fmooth  hair, 
like  that  of  the  horfe  : and  to  the  North,  on  the 
contrary,  fhe  clothes  the  horfe  with  the  fhaggy  fur 
of  the  fheep.  I hâve  been  an  eye-vvitnefs  of  this 
doublé  metamorphofis,  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  and  in  Ruffia.  I hâve  feen  at  Peterfburg, 
Norman  and  JMeapolitan  horfes,  whofe  hair,  natu- 
rally  fhort,  was  fo  long  and  fo  frizzled,  in  the 
middle  of  Winter,  that.you  would  hâve  believed 
them  covered  with  wool  like  fheep.  It  is  not  with- 
out  reafon,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  proverb  fays  : 
GQD  lempers  the  wind  to  the  Jhorn  lamb  : and  when 
I behold  his  paternal  hand  varying  the  fur  of  ani- 
mais conformably  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold, 

1 can  çafily  believe,  that  it  varies,  in  like  manner, 
the  mirrors  of  flowers  conformably  to  the  Sun. 
Flowers,  then,  may  be  divided,  with  relation  to 
the  Sun,  into  two  claffes  : into  reverberating 
flowers,  and  flowers  in  form  of  a parafol, 

If  there  be  any  confiant  chara&er  in  plants,  we 
fnuft  look  for  it  in  the  fruit.  It  is  thitherward 
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that  Nature  has  diredted  ail  the  parts  of  végétation, 
as  to  the  principal  objedt.  That  faying  of  Wis- 
dom  itfelf,  by  their  fruits  je  J, hall  know  them , is, 
at  leaft,  as  applicable  to  plants  as  to  the  human 
fpecies. 

We  fhall  examine,  therefore,  the  general  cha- 
radters  of  plants,  with  relation  to  the  places  where 
their  feeds  are  accuftomed  to  grow.  As  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  is  divided  into  three  great  clafles, 
quadrupeds,  volatiles,  and  aquatics,  relatively  to 
the  three  éléments  of  the  Globe  ; we  fhall,  in  like 
manner,  divide  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  aërial 
or  mountain-plants  ; into  aquatics,  or  thofe  of  the 
fhores  -,  and  into  terreftrial,  or  thofe  of  the  plains. 
But  as  this  lafl  participâtes  of  the  two  others,  we 
fhall  not  dwell  upon  it  ; for,  though  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  every  fpecies,  nay,  that  every  variety, 
may  be  referred  to  fome  particular  fite  of  the  earth, 
and  may  grow  there  in  it’s  higheft  degree  of 
beauty,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  as  much  of  it  here  as 
may  be  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of  a fmall  gar- 
den.  When  we  fhall  hâve  traced  invariable  cha- 
rafters,  in  the  two  extremiti.es  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  it  will  be  eafy  to  refer  to  the  intermé- 
diare clafles,  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  them. 
We  fhall  begin  with  the  plants  of  the  mountains. 


Elemenlary 


JLlementary  Harmonies  of  Plants  witb  the  Water  and 
the  Air } by  Means  of  their  Leaves  and  tkeir  Fruits. 

When  the  Author  of  Nature  defigned  to  clothe 
with  vegetables  even  the  higheft  and  fteepeft  pin- 
nacles  of  the  Earth,  He  firft  adapted  the  chains 
of  mou n tains  to  the  bafons  of  the  feas  which  were 
to  fupply  thetn  with  vapours  ; to  the  courfe  of 

the  winds  which  were  to  waft  them  thither,  and 

* — 

to  the  different  afpe&s  of  the  Sun  by  which  they 
were  to  be  heated.  As  foon  as  thefe  harmonies 
were  eftablilhed  between  the  éléments,  the  clouds 
afcended  out  of  the  Océan,  and  difperfed  them- 
felves  over  the  rnoft  remote  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nents. There  they  diftilled,  under  a thoufand  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  fogs,  in  mifts,  in  dews,  in  rains, 
in  fnows.  They  defeended  from  the  heights  of 
the  Atmofphere  in  every  poffible  variety  of  man- 
«ner;  fome  in  a tranquil  air,  fuch  as  our  Spring 
fliowers,  came  down  in  perpendicular  drops,  as  if 
they  had  been  ftrained  through  a fieve  ; others, 
driven  by  the  furious  winds,  beat  horizontally  on 
the  fides  of  the  mountains  ; others  fell  in  torrents, 
like  thofe  which,  for  nine  months  of  the  ÿear, 
inundate  the  Ifland  of  Gorgona,  placed  in  the 
heart  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  in  the  burning  Gulf  of 
Panama.  There  were  fome  which  accumulated 
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themfelves,  in  mountains  of  fnow,  on  the  inaccef- 
fible  fummits  of  the  Andes,  to  cool,  by  their  effu- 
fions,  the  Continent  of  South-America,  and,  by 
their  icy  Atmofphere,  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  Pa- 
cific Océan.  In  a word,  mighty  riyers  flowed  over 
régions  where  the  rain  never  defcends,  and  the 
Nile  watered  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

Then  GOD  faid  : “ Let  the  Earth  bring  forth 

grafs,  the  herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
“ yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whofefeed  is  in  itfelf 
f‘  upon  the  Earth.”  At  the  voice  of  the  All-Mighty, 
the  vegetabies  appeared  with  organs  perfe&ly  fit- 
ted  to  collent  the  bleffings  of  Heaven.  The  elm 
arofe  on  the  mountains  which  iîcirc  the  Tanaïs, 
clothed  with  leaves  in  form  of  a tongue  ; the 
tufted  box  flarted  fromthe  brow  of  the  Alps;  and 
the  prickly  caper-tree  from  the  rocks  of  Africa, 
with  leaves  hollowed  into  fpoons.  The  pines  on 
the  fandy  Norwegian  hi Ils  attradled  the  vapours 
which  were  floating  in  the  air,  with  their  flim  fo-, 
liage,  difpofed  like  a Painter’s  pencil  ; the  ver- 
bafcum  difplayed  it’s  broad  leaves  on  the  parched 
fand,  and  the  fern  prefented,  on  the  hill,  it’s  fan- 
Jike  foliage  to  the  rainy  and  horizontal  winds.  A 
multitude  of  other  plants,  from  the  bofom  of  the 
rocks,  from  flrata  of  flint,  nay,  evèn  from  marble 
incrufiations,  drunk  in  the  waters  of  Heaven  by 
cornets,  by  landais,  and  by  cruets.  From  the  cedar 
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of  Lebanon  down  to  the  violet  which  perfurpes 
the  grove,  there  was  not  one  but  what  prefented 
it’s  large  goblet,  or  it’s  tiny  çup,  conformably  to 
it’s  nec.effity,  or  it’s  Ration. 

This  adaptation  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  in  ele? 
vated  fituations,  for  receiving  the  defcending  dif- 
tillations  of  the  rain,  is  varied  without  end  ; but 
the  chara&er  of  it  is  difcernible  in  moft,  not  only 
jn  their  concave  forms,  but  likçwife  in  a little  ca- 
nal, fcooped  put  on  the  pedicle  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  their  branches.  It  has  fomething  of  a 
refemblance  to  that  which  Nature  has  traced  on 
the  upper  lip  of  Man,  to  reçeive  the  humours 
>vhich  dçfcend  frpm  the  brain.  It  is  particularly 
perceptible  on  the  leaves  of  artichokes,  which, 
being  of  the  nature  of  thiftles,  agréé  with  dry 
and  fandy  fixations.  Thefe  hâve,  befides,  col- 
lateral awnings  to  preyent  the  lof?  of  any  of  the 
water  that  falls  from  Heaven.  Plants  which 
grow  in  places  yery  hqt,  and  very  parched,  fome- 
times  hâve  their  ftems  or  their  leaves  trans- 
formed  entirely  jnto  a canal.  Suçh  are  the  aloes 
of  the  ifland  of  Zocotara,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Red-Sea,  or  the  prickly  taper  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
The  aquedud  of  the  aloes  is  horizontal,  aqd  that 
pf  the  taper  perpendicular. 


What 
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What  has  prevented  Botanifts  from  remarking 
the  relations  which  the  leaves  of  plants  hâve  with 
the  waters  that  feed  and  refrefh  them,  is  their 
feeing  them  every  where  nearly  of  the  famé  form, 
in  the  yalleys,  as  on  the  heights  ; but  though 
mountain-plants  prefent  foliages  of  every  kind  of 
configuration,  you  may  eafily  difcern,  from  their 
aggregation  in  form  of  pendis,  or  fans,  from  the 
gatherings  of  the  leaves,  or  other  équivalent  figns, 
that  they  are  deftined  to  receive  the  rain  warer, 
but  chiefly  from  the  aquedud  which  I hâve  juft 
mentioned,  This  aqueduét  is  traced  on  the  pe- 
dide  of  the  fmalleft  leaves  of  nyountain-plants  ; by 
means  of  it,  Nature  has  rendered  the  forrr.s  them- 
felves  of  aquatic-plants  fufceptible  of  végétation 
in  the  moft  parched  fituations. 

The  bulrulh,  for  example,  which  is  only  a round 
and  full  ftraw,  that  grows  by  the  water-fide,  did 
not  appear  fufceptible  of  collefting  any  humidity 
in  the  air,  though  it  is  very  well  fuited  to  lofty 
fituations,  from  it’s  capillaceous  form,  which,  like 
that  of  gramineous  plants  prefents  nothing  to  the 
wind  to  lay  hold  of.  In  fa<5t,  if  you  confider  the 
different  fpecies  of  rufh  which  clothe  the  moun- 
tains  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  fuch  as  that  cal- 
led  icho , on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Peru,  the  only 
vegetable  almoftthat  grows  there,and  thofe  which 
thrive  with  ourfelves  in  dry  fands,  or  on  heights, 

you 
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you  woiild,  at  the  firft  glance,  believe  them  fimilar 
to  the  rufli  of  marfhy' places  ; but  with  a little  at- 
tention, and  not  without  aftoni (liment,  you  will 
obferye  that  they  are  hollowed  into  a furrow  the 
whole  of  their  lengthwife  diredion.  They  are, 
like  other  rufhes,  convex  on  one  fide,  but  they 
differ  from  them  effentially,  in  that  they  are  ail 
concaye  on  the  other  ; I was  enabled  to  diftin- 
guifh,  by  this  famé  charader,  the  fpartha,  vvhidi 
is  a rufh  of  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and  is  novv 
frequently  manufadured  at  Paris  into  cordage  for 
their  draw-wells. 

Many  leaves,  even  of  the  plants  of  the  plains, 
afîlime,  on  their  firft  fpringing  up,  this  form  of 
little  furrow,  or  fpoon,  as  thofe  of  the  violet,  and 
of  moft  gramineous  plants.  You  may  perceive, 
in  the  Spring,  the  young  tufts  of  thefe  raifing 
themfelves  upright  toward  Heaven,  like  paws,  to 
catch  the  falling  drops,  efpecially  when  it  begins 
to  rain  ; but  moft  plants  of  the  plains  lofe  their 
gutter  as  they  expand.  It  has  been  beftowed  on 
them  only  during  the  feafon  when  it  was  necefîary 
to  their  growth.  It  is  permanent  only  in  the  plants 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  traced,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned,  on  the  pedicle  of  the  leaves,  and  conduds 
the  rain-water  into  the  tree,  from  the  leaf  to  the 
brandi  : the  branch,  by  the  obliquity  of  it’s  pofi- 
fition,  conveys  it  to  the  trunk,  from  whence  it 

defcends 
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defcends  to  the  root,  by  a fériés  of  fucceflive  dif- 
pofitions.  If  you  pour,  water  gently  over  the  leaves 
of  a mountain-fhrub,  which  are  the  farthefl  from 
it’s  ftem,  and  you  will  perceive  it  purfue  the  pro- 
grefs  which  I hâve  juft  indicated,  and  not  a fingle 
drop  will  be  loft  on  the  ground. 

I hâve  had  the  euriofity  to  meafure,  in  fome 
mountain-plants,  the  inclination  which  their 
branches  form  with  their  ftem  ; and  I hâve  found, 
in  at  leafit  a dozen  of  différent  fpecies,  as  in  the 
fern,  the  thuia,  and  the  like,  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this 
degree  of  incidence  is  the  famé  with  that  which  is 
formed,  in  a fiat  country,  by  the  courfe  of  many 
rivulers  and  fmaller  rivets,  with  the  great  rivers 
into  which  they  difcharge  themfelves,  as  rpay  be 
afcertained  by  reference  to  maps.  This  degree  of 
incidence  appears  to  be  the  moft  favourable  to  the 
efflux  of  many  fluids,  wliich  diredt  themfelves  to- 
ward  one  fingle  line.  The  famé  Wifdom  has  reT 
gulated  the  level  of  the  branches  in  trees,  and  the 

courfe  of  the  ftream  through  the  plains. 

■ \ 
l 

This  inclination  undergoes  fome  varieties  in 
certain  mountain-trees.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
for  example,  fends  forth  the  lower  parts  of  it’s 
branches,  in  an  upward  direction,  toward  Heaven, 
and  lowers  their  extremities,  by  bending  them 
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downward  to  the  Earth.  They  hâve  the  attitude 
of  command  which  is  fuited  to  the  king  of  vége- 
tables,  that  of  an  arm  raifed  up  into  the  air,  with 
the  hand  gently  inclining.  By  means  of  the  firfl 
difpofition,  the  rain-vvater  is  conveyed  along  the 
floping  branch  to  the  trunk  ; and  by  the  fécond, 
the  fnows,  in  the  régions  of  which  it  takes  delight 
to  dwell.  Aide  away  from  off  it’s  foliage.  It’s  cônes 
hâve,  in  like  manner,'  two  different  attitudes;  for 
it  inclines  them,  at  firft,  toward  the  Earth,  to 
ihelter  them  at  the  feafon  of  their  flowering  ; but 
when  they  are  fecundated,  it  ereéts  them  toward 
Heaven.  The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  may  be 
confirmed  by  referring  to  a young  and  beautiful 
cedar  in  the  Royal  Garden,  which,  though  a 
ftranger,  has  preferved,  in  the  midft  of  our  cli- 
mate,  the  air  of  a King,  and  the  majeftic  port  of 
Lebanon. 

The  bark  of  moft  mountain-trees  is  equally 
adapted  for  condudting  the  rain-water  from  the 
branches  to  the  roots.  That  of  the  pine  is  in  large 
perpendicular  ribs  ; that  of  the  elm  is  cleft  and 
chinked  longitudinally  ; that  of  the  cyprefs  is 
fpongy,  like  the  coat  of  flax. 

f 

The  plants  of  mountains,  and  of  dry  grounds, 
hâve  a farther  charafter,  which  is,  in  general,  pe- 
culiar  to  them  : it  is  that  of  attradfing  the  water 

which 
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which  floats  in  the  air,  in  imperceptible  vapours. 
The  parietaria  (pellitory)  which  has  derived  it’s 
name  from  the  Latin  word  pariete , (wall)  becaufe  it 
grôws  on  the  fides  of  walls,  has  it’s  leaves  almoft 
always  in  a hurnid  date.  This  attraction  is  com- 
mon  to  moft  trees  of  the  mountains.  Travellers 
unanimoufly  affure  us,  that  there  is,  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Iüand  of  Fer'ro,  a tree,  which  furnifhes 
every  day,  to  that  iüand,  a prodigious  quantity  of 
water.  The  iflanders  call  it  garoé , and  the  Spa- 
niards  fanîo,  from  it’s  fingular  utility.  They  tell 
us  it  is  always  furrounded  with  a cloud,  which 
diftils  copioully  along  it’s  leaves,  and  fills  with 
water  the  large  refervoirs  which  are  conftruded  at 
the  root  of  this  tree,  affording  an  abundant  fupply 
for  the  iüand. 

This  effed  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  exaggerated, 
though  related,  in  nearly  the  famé  terms,  by  per- 
fons  of  different  Nations  : but  I give  full  crédit  to 
the  general  fad.  The  real  café  I take  to  be  this, 
it  is  the  mountain  which  attrads  from  afar  the  va- 
pours of  the  Atmofphere,  and  that  the  tree,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  focus  of  attradion,  colleds  them 
around  it. 

Having  frequently  fpoken,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Work,  of  the  attradion  of  the  fummits  of  many 
mountains,  the  Reader,  perhaps,  will  not  be  dil- 
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pleafed,  if  I prefent  to  him,  in  this  place,  an  idea 
of  that  branch  of  the  hydraulic  architeéture  of  Na- 
ture. Among  a great  number  of  curious  examples, 
vvhich  I might  produce  to  this  purpofe,  and  whicli 
I hâve  colledted,  as  an  addition  to  my  materials 
on  the  fubjed  of  Geography,  I beg  leave  to  prefent 
one,  which  1 hâve  extra&ed,  not  from  a fyftematic 
Philofopher,  but  from  a fimple  and  unaffedtedly 
fprightly  traveller  of  the  laft  âge,  who  relates 
things  as  he  favv  them,  and  without  pretending  to 
deduce  confequences  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is 
a defcription  of  the  fummits  of  the  lfland  of  Bour- 
bon, fituated  in  the  Indian  Océan,  extending  to 
the  twenty-firft  degree  of  South  Latitude.  It  is 
copied  from  the  writings  of  M.  de  Fillers , who  was 
then  Governor  of  that  ifland,  under  the  Eaft-India 
Company.  It  is  publiflied  in  the  journals  of  the 
firft  voyages  made  by  our  French  Navigators  into 
Arabia- Félix , about  the  year  1709,  and  given  to 
the  World  by  M.  de  la  Roque,  See  that  Work, 
page  201. 

(C  Of  thofe  plains,”  fays  M.  de  Fillers , which 
are  upon  the  mountains  (of  Bourbon),  “ the  moft 
“ remarkable,  though  no  account  has  hitherto 
“ been  given  of  it,  is  that  to  which  they  hâve 
“ given  the  name  of  the  Plain  of  the  Cafres,  from 
“ a tnbe  of  that  People,  llaves  to  the  inhabitants 
s<  of  the  Ifland,  who  went  thither  to  conceal  them- 
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“ felvesy  after  they  had  run  away  from  their  maf- 
<c  ters.  From  the  fhore  of  the  fea,  you  rife  by  a 
“ gentle  afcent,  for  feven  leagues  together,-  in  or- 
“ der  to  reach  this  plain,  by  the  lingle  path  that 

leads  to  it,  along  the  river  of  Saint  Stephen:  it  is 
“ poftible,  however,  to  ride  up  on  horfeback.  The 
iC  loi  1 is  good  and  frnooth  to  about  a league  and  a 
“ half,  on  this  fide  the  plain,  planted  with  large  and 
“ beautiful  trees,  the  foliage  of  which,  as  it  falls, 
“ ferves  for  food  to  the  tortoifes,  which  are  to  be 
“ found  there  in  great  numbers.1 

*£  The  height  of  this  plain  may  be  eftimated 
“ at  two  leagues  above  the  Horizon  ; it  accord- 
“ ingly  appears  from  below  to  be  quite  loft  in  the 
“ clouds.  It’s  circumference  may  be  about  four 
“ or  five  leagues.  The  cold  is  there  infupport- 
“ able,  and  a continuai  fog , which  wets  as  much  as 
“ nain)  prevents  your  feeing  objefts  ten  paces  dif- 
“ tant  ; as  it  falls  in  thé  night,  you  may  fee 
tc  through  it  more  clearly  than  by  day  : but  then 
“ it  freezes  dreadfully,  and  in  the  rnorning,  before 
“ fun-rife,  the  plain  is  frozén  ail  over. 

,c  Dut  what  ftrikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  as 
“ very  extraordinary,  are  certain  élévations  of 
“ ground,  eut  out  almoft  in  form  of  round  co- 
“ lumns,  and  of  a prodigious  height  j for  they 
“ cannot  be  much  lovver  than  the  turrets  of  Notre- 
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« Dame  at  Paris.  They  are  put  clown  like  pins 
“ on  the  fkittle-ground,  and  the  refemblance  is 
“ fo  ftrong,  that  you  may  eafily  miftake  on  reck- 

oning  them  : they  go  by  the  naine  of  pitons 
“ (pins).  If  you  wifh  to  flop  by  one  of  thofe 
« eminences  to  take  reft,  fuch  of  your  company  as 
t(  are  not  inclined  to  repofe,  but  want  to  go  for- 
<f  ward,  muft  not  withdraw  fo  much  as  two  hun- 
<c  dred  paces,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  great  dan- 
<c  ger  of  not  fînding  again  the  point  of  feparation, 
“ thefe  pins  are  fo  many  in  number,  ail  fimilar 
“ in  form,  and  fo  much  arranged  in  the  famé 
“ manner,  that  the  Creoles,  who  are  native  there, 
“ are  themfelves  liable  to  miftake. 

<c  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
“ the  unpleafant  confequenc.es  of  fuch  an  error, 
ce  when  a company  of  travellers  take  ftation  at. 
“ one  of  the  pins,  if  any  are  difpofed  to  make  a 
“ farther  excurfion,  they  leave  a perfon  at  the 
u place  of  rendezvous,  to  make  a fire,  or  raife  a 
t(  fmoke,  vvhich  may  ferve  to  dheft,  and  bring 
“ back  the  ftrayers  ; and  if  the  fog  be  fo  thick , 
“ which  is  frequently  the  café,  as  to  hinder  the  fire 
“ or  the  fmoke  from  being  leen,  they  provide 
“ themfelves  with  a kind  of  large  fhells,  one  of 
“ which  is  left  with  him  who  keeps  dation  at  the 
“ pin;  another  is  carried  ofF  by  the  feparating 
“ party  ; and  when  they  wilh  to  return,  fome  one 
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ct  blows  violently  into  the  fhell,  asintoa  trumpet, 
“ which  emits  a very  lhrill  found,  and  capable  of 
“ being  heard  at  a great  diftance  ; this  isanfwered 
“ by  the  other,  and  being  repeated  as  often  as  b 
“ neccflary,  they  are  eafily  recovered  from  ftray- 
“ ing,  and  colle&ed  at  the  point  of  departure. 
“ Without  fuch  précautions,  the  traveller  mighc 
“ bc  bewildered. 

cs  In  this  plain  are  many  afpin-trees,  and  they 
“ are  always  green.  Other  trees  are  covered 
“ vvith  a mofs  of  more  than  a fathom  in  length 
“ around  their  trunk  and  large  branches.  They 
“ are  withered,  without  foliage,  and  fo  impreg- 
C{  nated  with  moifture,  that  it  is  i'mpoffible  to 
“ make  them  take  fire.  If,  with  much  difficulty, 
“ you  are  able  to  kindle  fome  of  the  fmaller 
il  boughs,  it  is  only  a dark  fire  without  flame, 
“ which  emits  a reddidi  fmoke,  that  défilés  the 
“ méat  inftead  of  roafting  it.  You  can  hardly 
<c  find  a fpot  in  this  plain  on  which  to  kindle  a 
“ fire,  unlefs  by  looking  about  for  fome  fmall  ele- 
“ vation  round  the  peaks  ; for  the  foil  of  the  plain 
“ is  fo  humid,  that  the  water  every  where  fpouts 
“ out,  fo  that  you  are  continually  in  mud,  and 
“ moiftened  up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Great 
“ numbers  of  blue  birds  are  to  be  feen  there  neft- 
“ ling  in  the  herbage,  and  among  the  aquatic 
“ ferns.  This  plain  was  unknown  before  the  de- 
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« fertion  of  the  Cafres.  In  order  to  get  down, 
ïc  you  muft  return  by  the  famé  way  that  you 
« afcended,  unlefs  you  choofe  to  run  the  riilc  of 
« another  path,  which  is  very  rough,  and  dange- 
“ roufly  fteep. 

Cf  From  the  plain  of  the  Cafres  may  be  feen  the 
C£  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Trois  Salafes , 
u from  the  three  points  of  that  rock,  the  loftieft 
cc  in  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon.  Ail  it’s  rivers  iffue 
*«  from  thence,  and  it  is  fo  fteep  on  every  fide,  that 
" there  is  no  poffibility  of  climbing  it. 

C(  There  is,  befides,  in  this  ifland,  another  plain, 
“ called  the  Plain  of  Silaos,  higher  than  that  of 
“ the  Cafres,  and  of  no  greater  value  : it  is  ex- 
“ tremely  difficult  to  get  up  to  it.” 

In  the  lively  defcription  of  our  Traveller,  we 
muft  overlook  fome  errors  in  Phyfics,  fuch  as  his 
aftigning  to  the  Plain  of  the  Cafres  an  élévation  of 
tvvo  leagues  above  the  Horizon.  He  had  not 
learned  from  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  élévation  on  the  face  of  the  Globe, 
and  that,  at  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  league 
only,  the  freezing  point  is  invariable»  But  from 
the  thick  fog  which  furrounds  thofe  peaks,  from 
that  continuai  mift  which  wets  as  much  as  rain, 
and  which  falls  during  the  night,  it  is  evidently 
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perceptible,  that  they  attraft  to  them  the  vapours, 
which  the  Sun  raifes  out  of  the  Sea  in  the  day- 
time,  and  which  difappear  in  the  night.  Hence 
is  formed  that  fheet  of  water  which  inundates  the 
Plain  of  the  Cafres,  and  from  which  moft  of  the 
brooks  and  rivulets  that  water  the  ifland  take  their 
rife.  You  may  equally  diftinguifla  a vegetable  at- 
traction in  thofe  ever-green  afpins,  and  thofe  other 
■ trees,  at  ail  times  humid,  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
kindle  into  flame. 

The  Ifland  of  Bourbon  is  alrnoft  round,  and 
rifes  out  of  the  Sea  in  the  fhape  of  half  an  Orange. 
On  the  higheft  part  of  this  hemifphere  are  fituated 
the  Plains  of  Silaos  and  of  the  Cafres,  where  Na- 
ture has  placed  thofe  labyrinths  of  peaks  continu- 
ally  involved  in  fogs,  planted  like  nine  pins,  and 
elevated  like  fo  many  turrets. 

Did  time  and  room  permit,  I could  make  it 
évident,  that  there  are  a multitude  of  fimilar  peaks 
on  the  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  of  the  Cordeliers, 
of  Taurus,  and  others,  and  at  the  centre  of  moft 
iflands,  without  admitting  the  poffibility  of  fup- 
pofing,  though  the  opinion  be  current,  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  a primitive  Earth  raifed  to  that 
lreighr  ; for  what  muft  hâve  become,  as  has  been 
already  demanded,  of  the  wreck  of  tirât  Earth, 
die  pretended  teftimonies  of  which  arife  on  every 
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hand  over  the  furface  of  the  Globe?  I could  de* 
monftrate  that  they  are  placed  in  aggregations, 
and  in  fituations  adapted  to  the  neceffities  of  the 
countries  of  which  they  are,  in  fome  fenfe,  the  re- 
fervoirs  ; fome  in  a labyrinth,  as  thofe  of  the  Ifiand 
of  Bourbon,  when  they  are  on  the  fummit  of  a 
hemifphere,  from  whence  they  are  deftined  to  di- 
ftribute  the  waters  of  Heaven  in  every  dire&ion  ; 
others  in  form  of  a comb,  when  they  are  placed  on 
the  extended  creft  of  a chain  of  mountains,  as  the 
pointed  peaks  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  of  the 
Cordeliers  ; others  grouped  into  pairs,  into  threes, 
according  to  the  configuration  of  the  territory 
which  they  are  to  water.  They  are  of  many  forms, 
and  of  different  conftruftions  : fome  of  them  are 
incruftations  of  earth,  as  thofe  of  the  Plain  of  the 
Cafres,  and  of  fome  of  the  Antilles  Ifiands,  and 
which  are  befides  fo  fteep,  as  to  be  entirely  inac- 
ceflible.  Thofe  incruftations  of  earth  demonftrate, 
that  they  hâve,  at  once,  foftil  and  hydraulic  at- 
tractions. 

There  are  others  which  prefent  long  needles  of 
folid  and  naked  rock  ; others  are  of  a conical 
form  ; others  are  flattened  as  a table,  fuch  as  that 
of  Table-mountain,  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
vvhere  yoü  may  frequently  fee  the  clouds  accumu- 
late,  and  fpreacl  like  a table-cloth.  Some  are  not 
apparent,  but  entirely  involved  in  the  fide  of 
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mountains,  or  in  the  bofom  of  plains.  They  arc 
ail  diftinguifhable  by  the  fogs  which  they  attraft 
around  them,  and  by  the  fources  which  émit  their 
ftreams  in  the  vicinity.  Nay,  you  may  reft  af- 
fured,  that  there  is  no  fource  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  fome  quarry  of  hydro -attractive,  and, 
for  the  moft  part,  of  metallic  ftone.  I afcribe  the 
attraction  of  thofe  peaks  to  the  vitreous  and  métal-* 
lie  bodies  of  which  they  are  compofed  : and  I am 
perfuaded  it  might  be  poftible  to  imitate  this  ar- 
chitecture of  Nature,  and  to  form,  by  means  of 
the  attraction  of  fuch  ftones,  fountains  of  water  in 
the  moft  parched  fituations.  In  general,  vitreous 
bodies,  and  ftones  fufceptible  of  polifh,  are  very 
proper  for  this  purpofe  ; for  it  is  obfervable,  that 
when  water  is  diffufed  in  great  quantities  through 
the  air,  as  at  the  time  of  a general  thaw,  it  is  firft 
attra&ed,  and  attaches  itfelf,  to  the  glafs-windows 
and  the  polilhed  ftones  of  our  houfes. 

I hâve  frequently  feen  on  the  fummit  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  effeCts  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  peaks  of  the  Plain  of  the  Cafres,  in 
the  Iftand  of  Bourbon.  The  clouds  colleCt  there 
inceflantly  around  their  peaks,  which  are  fteep 
and  pointed,  hke  pyramids.  Some  of  thofe  peaks 
terminate  in  a rock  of  a cubical  form,  which 
crowns  them  like  a chapiter.  Such  is  that  one 
which  they  call  Piterbooth,  after  the  name  of  a 
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Dutch  Admirai  ; it  is  one  of  the  loftieft  in  the 
lfland. 

Thofe  peaks  are  formed  of  foîid  rock,  vitrifi- 
able,  and  mixed  with  copper  : they  are  real  elec- 
trical  needles,  both  in  form  and  fubftance.  The 
clouds  perceptibly  deviate  from  their  courfe  to 
colleâ:  upon  them,  and  there  accumulate,  fome- 
times  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  pinnacles  become 
totally  invifible.  They  thence  defcend  into  the 
cavity  of  the  vallies,  along  the  declivities  ,of  the 
forefts,  which  likewife  attraâ:  them,  and  there  dif- 
folve  into  rain,  frequently  forming  rainbows  on 
the  verdure  of  the  trees.  This  vegetable  attrac- 
tion, of  the  forefts  of  that  iftand,  is  in  fuch  perfeéf 
harmony  with  the  metallic  attraction  of  the  peaks 
pf  it’s  mountains,  that  a field  fituated  in  an  open 
place,  in  their  vicinity,  very  often  fuffers  for  want 
of  rain,  whereas  it  rains  almoft  the  whole  year 
round  in  the  woods,  which  are  not  above  a gun- 
fhot  diftant.  It  was  by  the  deftruCtion  of  part  of 
the  trees  that  cîothed  the  heights  of  the  illand, 
that  moft  of  the  brooks  which  watered  it  hâve 
been  dried  up  : and  now  nothing  remains  of  them 
bpt  the  empty  channel. 

To  the  famé  injudicious  management,  I afcribe 
the  fenfible  diminution  of  a confiderable  part  of 
the  rivcrs  of  Europe,  both  great  and  fmall  ; as  is 
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évident  from  a fimple  infpeétion  of  their  ancient 
bed,  which  is  much  broader  and  deeper  than  the 
ma  fs  of  water  at  this  day  tranfmitted  by  them  to 
the  Océan.  Nay,  I am  perfuaded,  that  to  this 
caufe  we  moft  afcribe  the  drynefs  of  the  more  ele- 
vated  provinces  of  Afia,  thofe  of  Perfia,  in  parti- 
culai',  the  mountains  of  w hich  hâve,  no  doubt, 
been  injudi;  ioufly  ftripped  of  their  trees,  by  the 
firft  tribes  who  inhabited  them.  I am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  were  we  to  plant  in  France  moun- 
tain-loving  trees,  on  the  high  grounds,  and  at  the 
fotirces  of  our  rivers,  their  ancient  volume  of  wa- 

r 

ter  might  be  reftored,  and  many  rivulets  might  be 
rnade  to  rc-affume  their  current  through  our  plains, 
though  they  hâve  long  fince  ceafed  to  flow.  Jt  is 
neither  among  the  reeds,  nor  in  the  depth  of  the 
valley,  that  the  Naïads  conceal  their  exhauftlefs 
urns,  as  Painters  reprefent  them,  but  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  rocks  crowned  with  wood,  and  towering  tQ 
the  Heavens. 

P 

There  is  not  a fingle  vegetable,  the  leaf  of  which 
is  difpofed  to  receive  the  rain-water  on  the  moun- 
tains, whofe  feed  is  not  formée!  in  a manner  the 
beit  adaj  ted  to  raifa  itfelf  thither.  The  feeds  of 
ail  mountain-plants  are  volatile.  By  infpeding 
their  leaves,  it  is  poffible  to  afeertain  the  charaéter 
of  their  grains,  and  by  infpeéting  the  grains,  that 
of  their  leaves,  and  thence  to  infer  the  elementary 
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ehara&er  of  the  plant.  By  mountain-plants,  I here 
wifh  to  be  underftood  to  mean  ail  thofe  which 
grow  in  Tandy  and  parched  fituations,  on  hillocks, 
in  rocks,  en  fteep  ridges  by  the  highway’s  fide, 
in  walls,  and,  in  one  word,  at  a diftance  from 
water. 

The  feeds  of  thiftles,  of  blue-bottles,  of  dande- 
lion,  of  fuccory,  and  many  others,  are  furnifhed 
vvith  pinions,  with  plumes,  with  tufts,  and  various 
other  means  of  rifing,  which  convey  them  to  pro- 
digious  diftances.  Thofe  of  the  grades,  which  like- 
wife  travel  very  far,  are  provided  with  a light 
chaffy  coat,  and  with  bearded  hufks.  Others,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  yellow  gilly-flower,  are  eut  into 
thin  fcales,  and  fly  by  the  flighteft  breath  of  the 
wind,  and  plant  themfelves  in  the  moft  inconfider- 
able  crevice  of  a wall.  The  feeds  of  the  largeft 
mountain-trees  are  no  lefs  volatile.  That  of  the 
maple  lias  tvvo  membranotis  pinions,  fimilarto  the 
wings  of  a fly.  That  of  the  elm  is  cafed  in  the 
midfl  of  an  oval  thin  leaf.  Thofe  of  the  cyprefs 
are  almoft  imperceptible.  Thofe  of  the  cedar  are 
terminated  by.  broad  and  thin  plates,  which,  in 
their  aggregated  ftate,  compofe  a cône.  The 
grains  are  in  the  centre  of  the  cône  ; and  vvhen 
arrived  at  maturity,  the  thin  membranes,  to  which 
lhey  adhère,  feparate  from  each  other,  like  the 
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cards  in  a pack,  and  each  of  them  Aies  off  with 
ifs  own  îittlc  kernel.  (See  tbe  annexed  Plate.) 

The  feeds  of  mountain-plants,  which  appear  too 
heavy  for  flying,  ace  furnifhed  with  other  refources. 
The  peafe  of  the  balfamine  hâve  pods  whofe  elaf- 
ticity  darts  them  to  a confiderabîe  diftance.  There 
is  likewife  a tree  in  India,  the  name  of  which  I do 
not  now  recolleâ:,  that,  in  liké  manner,  difeharges 
ifs  feeds  with  a noife  like  that  of  a mufket  fired 
ofif.  Thofe  which  bave  neither  tnfts,  nor  pinions, 
nor  fprings,  and  which,  ftom  their  weight,  feem 
condemned  to  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  vegetable 
■which  produced  them,  are,  in  very  many  cafés, 
thofe  which  travel  the  fartheft.  They  fly  off  with 
the  wings  of  a bird.  It  is  thus  that  a multitude 
of  bernes  and  fhell-fruits  re-îow  themfelves.  Their 
feeds  are  inclofed  m flony  incruflations,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  digefled.  They  are  fwallowed  by 
the  bird  s,  which  çarry  them  off,  and  plant  them  in 
the  cornices  of  towers,  in  the  cîefts- eu  tock.s,  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  beyond  rivers,  nay,  beyond 
océans.  Ey  fuçh  means  il  was  that  a bird  of  the 
Moluccas  rc-peopled,  with  the  nutmeg  plant,  the 
defert  iflands  of  that  archipelago,  in  défiance  of 
ail  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  who  deftroy  thofe 
trees  in  every  place  where  they  cannot  be  fubler- 
vient  to  their  own  commerce. 
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This  is  no:  the  place  for  bringing  forward  the 
relations  which  vegetables  hâve  to  animais,  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  as  we  go  along,  that  moft 
birds  re-fow  the  vegetabie  which  feeds  them.  Nay, 
we  find,  without  going  from  home,  quadrupeds 
which  convey  to  a great  diftance  the  feeds  of  the 
grades.  Such,  among  otners,  as  do  not  chew  the 
cud,  horfes  for  inftance,  whofe  dung  is  hurtful  to 
the  meadows,  for  an  obvious  reafon,  they  intro- 
duce  into  them  a variety  of  foreign  herbs,  as  the 
heath  and  the  Ihort  furze,  the  feeds  of  which  they 
are  unable  to  digeft.  They  re-fow,  befides,  a 
great  many  others,  which  adhéré  to  their  hair, 
by  the  motion  of  their  tail  fimply.  There  are 
quadrupeds  of  fmall  fize,  fuch  as  the  dormoufe, 
the  hedge-hog,  and  the  marmot,  which  convey  to 
the  moft  elevated  régions  of  the  mountains,  acorns, 
beech-maft,  and  cheftnuts. 

It  is  fingularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  volatile 
feeds  are  produced  in  much  greater  number  than 
thofe  of  other  fpecies  ; and  in  this,  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  the  intelligence  of  that  Providence 
which  forefaw  every  thing,  and  arranged  ail  ac- 
cordingly.  The  elevated  fituations  for  which  they 
are  deftined,  were  expoled  to  be  fpeedily  ftripped 
of  their  vegetables,  by  the  declivity  of  their  foi!, 
and  by  the  îains,  winch  hâve  a continuai  tendency 
to  lower  them.  By  means  of  the  volatility  of  grains, 
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they  are  become,  of  ail  the  places  of  the  Earth, 
the  moft  prolific  in  plants.  In  the  mountains  is  de- 
pofited  the  Botanift’s  créature. 

It  cannot  be  too  fiequently  repeated,  The  re- 
médies provided  by  Nature  always  furmount  the 
obftacles  which  fhe  has  oppofed  j and  her.  com- 
penfations  ever  exceed  her  gifts.  In  truth,  if  you 
except  the  inconveniencies  of  declivity,  a moun- 
tain prefents  to  plants  the  greateft  variety  of  expo- 
fures.  In  a plain  they  hâve  the  famé  Sun,  the 
lame  degree  of  humidity,  the  famé  foil,  the  lame 
wind  ; but  if  you  afcend  a mountain,  fituated  in 
qpr  Latitude,  only  twenty-five  fathoms  of  perpen- 
diçular  height,  you  change  your  climate  as  much 
as  if  you  had  travelled  twenty-five  leagues  north- 
ward  ; fo  that  a mountain  of  twelve  hundred  fa- 
thoms perpendicular  height,  vvould  prefent  us  with 
a fcale  of  végétation  as  extenfive  as  that  of  twelve 
hundred  leagues  along  the  Horizon,  which  is 
nearly  our  diftance  front  the  Pôle  : both  the  one 
and  the  other  would  terminate  in  a région  of  per- 
pétuai ice.  Every  ftep  we  take  upon  a moun- 
tain, whether  afeending  or  defeending,  gives  us  a 
change  of  Latitude  ; and  if  we  encompafs  it  round 
and  round,  every  ftep  changes  our  Longitude. 
We  fhall  fall  in  with  points  where  the  Sun  rifes  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; others,  at  ten 
o’elock  ; others,  at  noon.  We  Ihould  find  an  in- 
finité 
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finite  variety  of  expofures  ; of  cokl  toward  the 
North,  of  heat  to  the  South,  of  rain  to  the  Weft, 
of  drought  to  the  Eaft  ; without  taking  into  the? 
account  the  different  refleftions  of  heat  in  fands, 
rocks,  bottoms  of  vailles,  and  lakes,  which  modify 
them  a thoufand  various  ways. 

We  muft  proceed  farther  to  obferve  ; and  whd 
can  do  it  without  profound  admiration  ? that  the 
feafon  of  the  maturity  of  moft  volatile  feeds  cakes 
place  toward  the  commencement  of  Autumn  ; and 
that,  from  an  effe<ft  of  the  univerfal  Intelligence, 
which  conftrains  ail  the  parts  of  Nature  to  a£t  in 
concert,  then  it  is  that  we  hâve  the  moft  violent 
gales  of  wind,  about  the  end  of  September  or  be- 
ginning  of  Oftober,  called  the  equinodial  winds. 
Thefe  winds  blow  in  ail  parts  of  the  Continents, 
from  the  bofomof  the  feas  to  themountains  which 
are  in  correfpondence  with  them.  Not  only  do 
they  convey  thither  the  volatile  grains  which  hâve 
then  attained  to  a ftate  of  maturity  ; but  likewife 
blend  with  thefe  thick  elouds  of  duft,  which  they 
carry  off  from  lands  dried  up  by  the  burning  heats 
of  Summer,  and  particularly  from  the  fhores  of 
the  Sea,  where  the  inceffant  motion  of  the  billows, 
which  there  break,  and  continually  tofs  the  pebbly 
ftrand  backward  and  forward,  reduce  the  hardeft 
bodies  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
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Thofe  émanations  of  duft  are  in  many  places  fo 
copions,  that  I could  produce  a variety  of  in- 
ftances  of  veffels  covered  with  them,  as  they  were 
croffmg  gulfs,  though  more  than  fix  leagues  diftant 
from  land.  They  are  fo  troublefome  in  the  loftier 
provinces  of  Alla,  that  ail  travellers  who  hâve  vi- 
fited  Pékin  affure  us,  it  is  impoffible  to  walk  the 
ftreets  of  that  city,  for  a confiderable  part  of  the 
ÿear,  without  having  the  face  veiled.  Thus  there 
are  rains  of  duft  which  repair  the  fummits  of  the 
mountains,  as  there  are  rains  of  water  which  feed 
their  fources.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  iffue 
from  the  Sea,  and  return  to  it  by  the  courfe  of  the 
rivers,  which  are  perpetually  conveying  thither, 
their  conftant  tribute  of  waters  and  fands.  The 
maritime  winds  unité  their  efforts  toward  the  au- 
tumnal  equinox,  tranfport  from  the  circumference 
of  the  Continents,  to  mountains  the  moft  remote 
from  them,  the  feed  s and  the  manure  which  had 
flowed  from  thence,  and  fovv  meadows,  groves, 
and  forefts,  on  the  fides  of  précipices,  and  the  moft 
inacceffible  peaks.  Thus  the  leaves,  the  ftems, 
the  feeds,  the  birds,  the  feafons,  the  feas,  and  the 
winds,  concur,  in  a moft  wonderful  manner,  to 
keep  up  the  végétation  of  the  mountains. 

I hâve  been  mentioning  the  relations  of  plants 
to  mountains  3 I am  mortified  that  it  is  not  in 
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tny  power  Itéré  to  infert  tîie  relations  which  mouü- 
tains  themfelves  hâve  with  plants,  according  to  my 
original  intention.  AU  that  I can,  at  prefent,  fay 
on  tlie  fubjeâ:  is,  that  fb  far  are  mountains  from 
being  the  productions  of  a centrifugal  force,  or  of 
fire,  or  ol  earthquakes,  or  of  water-courfes,  I know 
of,  at  leaft,  ten  different  fpecies,  each  of  which  h as 
a configuration  the  nioft  perfecdy  adapted  for 
keeping  up,  in  every  particular  Latitude,  the  liar- 
mony  of  the  éléments  relatively  to  végétation.  Each 
of  them  has,  moreover,  vegetables  and  quadrupeds 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  are  not  elfewhere  to 
be  found  : this  provcs  to  a demonftration,  that 
they  aie  not  the  work  of  chance.  Finally,  among 
that  inconceivable  number  of  mountains  which 
cover  the  greateft  part  of  the  five  Zones,  and 
eipecially  the  Xorrid  and  the  Icy  Zones,  there  is 
but  one  fingle  fpecies,  the  leaft  confiderable  of  aîî, 
which  prefents  to  the  water-courfes  projeding  and 
retreating  angles  in  correfpondence.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  no  more  their  work  than  the  bafon  of  the 
feas  is  itfelf  the  work  of  the  Océan.  But  this  in- 
terefting  fubjeél,  of  an  extent  too  confiderable  to 
admit  of  it’s  being  here  introduced,  belongs,  be- 
fides,  to  the  province  of  Geography. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  difplay  the  harmonies  of 
aquatic  plants. 
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Thefe  hâve  difpofitions  entifely  different  in  their 
leaves,  the  bearing  of  their  branches,  and,  above 
ail,  in  the  configuration  of  their  feeds.  Nature, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  in  order  to  vary  her 
harmonies,  only  employs,  in  very  many  cafés,  po- 
fitive  and  négative  charadters.  She  has  beftowed 
an  aqueduâ:  on  the  pedicle  of  the  leaves  of  moun- 
tain-plants; (lie  withdraws  it  from  thofe  which 
grow  by  the  fide  of  the  waters*  and  transforms 
them  into  aquatic  plants.  Thefe,  inftead  of 
having  their  leaves  hollowed  out  into  gutiers,  are 
clothed  with  leaves  fmoorh  and  fleek,  fuch  as  the 
corn-flag,  which  bears  them  in  form  of  a poignard’s 
blade,  or  fweHing  in  the  middle  like  a fword- 
blade,  as  thofe  of  the  fpecies  of  reed  called  typha, 
that  common  fort,  the  ft.em  of  which  the  Jews  put 
into  the  hand  of  Jésus  Christ.  Thofe  of  the 
nymphæa  are  plane,  and  rounded  in  form  of  a 
heart.  Some  of  thefe  fpecies  affeâ:  other  forms, 
but  their  long  tails  are  uniformly  deftitute  of  a 
canal.  Thofe  of  the  bulrufli  are  round  like  a 
pipe.  There  is  an  endlefs  variety  of  rufiies  on 
the  brink  of  morafles,  rivulets,  and  fountains. 
You  will  find  them  of  ail  fizes,  from  thofe  which 
hâve  the  finenefs  of  a hair,  up  to  the  fpecies  which 
grows  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  as  large  as  a cane. 
Whatever  différence  there  may  be  in  the  jointing 
of  their  ftalks  and  of  their  pannicles,  they  ail  hâve, 
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in  tlieir  plan,  a round  or  elliptical  form.  You 
will  find  thofe  fpecies  alone  which  grow  in  pareil- 
ed  fituations,  to  be  fluted  and  hollowed  on  their 
furface.  When  Nature  intends  to  render  aquatic 
plants  fufceptible  of  végétation  on  the  mountains, 
(he  beftows  aqueduëts  on  their  leaves  ; but  when, 
on  the  contrary,  Oie  means  to  place  mountain- 
plants  by  the  water’s-fide,  Aie  withdraws  it.  The 
aloës  of  the  rock  lias  it’s  leaves  hollowed  into  a 
fcoop  j the  aloës  of  the  water  lias  them  full.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a dozen  fpecies  of  mountain- 
fern,  every  one  of  which  lias  a fmall  fiuting  along 
it’s  branches,  ajid  the  only  fpecies  of  the  marfhes, 
which  I know,  wants  it.  The  bearing  of  it’s 
branches  is  likewife  very  different  from  that  of  the 
others.  The  firft  rears  them  toward  Heaven,  the 

lait  bears  them  almoft  horizontally. 

/ 

If  the  leaves  of  mountain-plants  are  conftru&ed 
in  the  beft  manner  poffible  for  colleëting,  at  their 
roots,  the  waters  of  Heaven,  which  they  hâve  not 
always  at  command  j thofe  of  aquatic  plants  are 
frequently  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  re- 
move  them,  becaufe  they  are  deftined  to  grow  in 
the  bofom  of  water,  or  in  it’s  vicinity.  The  leaves 
of  trees  which  love  the  water’s  fide,  as  the  birch, 
the  afpin,  and  the  poplar,  are  attached  to  long  and 
pendent  tails.  There  are  others  which  bear  their 
leaves  difpofed  in  form  of  tiles,  as  the  great  cheft- 
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nUt  of  India  and  the  walnut.  Thofe  of  plants 
which  grow  in  the  Iliade,  around  the  trunk  of 
trees,  and  which  dérivé,  by  their  roots,  the  hu- 
midity  colleded  by  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  as  the 
french-bean  and  the  convolvulus,  hâve  a fimilar 
bearing.  But  thofe  which  grow  entirely  under  the 
fhade  of  trees,  and  which  hâve  fcarcely  any  roots, 
as  mufhrooms,  hâve  leaves,  that  fo  far  from  point- 
ing  toward  Heaven,  are  turned  downward  to  the 
èarth.  The  greateft  part  are  formed  on  the  upper 
fide  into  a thick  parafol,  to  prevent  the  Sun  from 
drinking  up  the  moifture  of  the  foil  in  which  they 
grow  ; and  they  are  divided,  on  the  under  fide, 
into  thin  leafy  plates,  for  receiving  the  vapours 
Which  exhale  from  the  ground,  nearly  as  thofe  of 
the  horizontal  wheel  of  a fire-engine  receives  the 
fteam  of  the  boiling  Water  which  makes  it  to  turn 
about.  They  hâve,  befides,  feveral  other  means 
Of  watering  themfelves  by  thefe  exhalations.  There 
are  many  numerous  fpecies,  lined  with  tabes, 
otliers  are  fluffed  with  fponges.  There  are  fome 
whofe  pedicle  is  hollow  inwardly,  and  which, 
bearing  a chapiter  a-top,  there  colleét  the  émana- 
tions of  their  foil,  as  in  an  alembic.  Thus,  there 
is  not  a particle  of  vapour  in  the  Univerfe  thar 
^oes  to  wafte. 

What  bas  juft  now  been  laid  of  the  inverted 
forms  of  muflirooms,  of  their  leafy  plates*.  of  the. 
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tubes  and  fponges  with  whiçh  they  are  lined,  for  re- 
ceiving  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the  ground,  con- 
fittns  what  vvas  advanced  refpeéting  the  ufe  of  the 
leavej  of  mountain-plants,  hollowed  into  guttcrs, 
or  conftrufted  into  the  form  of  a pencil,  or  of  a fan, 
for  receiving  the  waters  of  Heaven.  But  aquatic 
plants,  which  had  no  need  of  fuch  récipients,  be- 
caufe  they  thrive  in  water,  hâve,  if  I may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  a repullive  foliage.  1 fhall  here  prefent 
an  objeâ:  of  comparifon,  calculated  to  produce 
conviétion  of  the  truth  of  thofe  principles  : for 
example,  the  mountain-box-tree,  and  the  caper- 
plant  of  the  rocks,  hâve  their  leaves  hollowed  into 
a fpoon  form,  with  the  concavity  turned  toward 
Heaven;  but  the  vaccinium  of  the  marfhes,  (cran- 
berry)  or  vaccinia  palujïris,  which  is  likewifè  furnifh- 
ed  with  concave  leaves,  bears  them  inverted,  with 
the  cavity  turned  toward  the  earth.  From  this  né- 
gative chara&er,  I was  enabled  to  diftinguifh,  as  a 
plant  of  the  marfhes,  a very  rare  plant  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  which  1 faw  for  the  firft  time.  It  is  the 
latum  palujlre,  which  grows  in  the  marfhes  of  the 
Labrador  country.  It’s  leaves,  formed  like  little 
coffee-fpoons,  are  ail  inverted  ; their  convex  fide 
being  turned  toward  Heaven.  The  water-lentil 
of  our  marfhes,  as  well  as  the  typha  of  our  rivers, 
lias  the  middle  of  it’s  leaf  fwelled. 

n 2 Botanifts, 
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Botanifls,  on  obferving  leaves  nearly  fîmilar  in 
plants,  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  on  the 
heights  of  mountains,  never  entertained  a fufpi- 
cion,  that  tliey  could  anfwer  purpofes  fo  different. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  perfons  of  profound 
érudition  ; but  their  learning  is  rendered  entirely 
ufelefs  to  them,  becaufe  their  method  conftrains 
them  to  proceed  in  one  fingle  track,  and  their  fyf- 
tem  indicates  to  them  oniy  one  kind  of  obferva- 
tions.  This  is  the  reafon  tiptt  their  moft  numerous 
fcolledions,  frequently.,  prefent  nothing  but  a mere 
vocabulary.  The  ftudy*  of  Nature  is  fpirit  and 
intelligence  fimply.  Her  vegetable  order  is  an 
immenfe  volume  of  vvhich  plants  form  the  thoughts, 
and  the  leaves  of  thofe  very  plants,  the  letters. 
Nay,  there  is  not  a very  great  number  of  primi- 
tive forms  in  the  charaders  of  this  alphabet  : but 
by  means  of  their  various  affemblages,  fhe  forms, 
as  we  do  vvith  ours,  an  infinité  number  of  different 
thoughts.  As  it  is  with  language,  in  order  totally 
to  alter  the  meaning  of  an  exprefiàon,  ail  that  Aie 
lias,  in  many  cafés,  to  do,  is  to  change  an  accent. 
She  places  rufhes,  reeds,  arums  with  a fleek  foli- 
ée and  a full  pedicle,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  : 
(lie  traces  an  âquedud  in  the  leaf,  and  transforms 
them  into  rufhes,  reeds,  and  arums  of  the  moun- 
tains. 
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We  muft,  at  the  famé  time,  be  carefully  on  our 
guard  againft  generalizing  thefe  means  ; otherwife 
they  will  quickly  betray  us  into  a mifapprehenfion 
of  her  procedure.  For  example,  certain  Botanifts, 
having  fufpe&ed  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants 
might  very  well  be  adapted  for  colleéling  the  rain 
water,  believed  that  they  had  a perception  of  this 
ufe  in  that  of  the  dipfacus , or  fullers-thiftle.  It  was 
very  eafy  to  fall  into  a miftake  here,  for  the  leaves 
are  oppofite,  and  meet  at  their  bafes  ; fo  that  after 
it  has  rained,  they  prefent  refervoirs,  which  con- 
tain,  one  with  another,  a good  half-glafs  of  water, 
and  which  are  difpofed  in  ftories  along  it’s  ftem. 
But  they  ought  to  hâve  confidered,  firft,  that  the 
dipfacus  grows  naturally  on  the  brinkof  waters,and 
that  Nature  does  not  beftow  cifterns  of  water  on 
aquatic  plants.  This  would  be,  according  to  the 
proverb,  to  carry  water  to  the  river.  Secondly, 
thçy  might  hâve  obferved,  that  the  tiers  formed 
by  the  oppofite  leaves  of  the  dipfacus , fo  far  from 
being  refervoirs,  are,  on  the  contrary,  difchargers, 
which  convey  off  the  rain  water  from  it’s  roots, 
to  the  diftance  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  on  every 
fide,  by  the  extremities  of  it’s  leaves.  They  re- 
femble,  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  gutters  which  pro- 
jet from  the  roofs  of  our  houfes,  or  thofe  which 
are  formed  by  the  corners  of  our  hats,  which  ferve 
to  carry  away  the  rain  water  from  the  body,  and 
not  to  tlirow  it  inward.  Befides,  the  water  which 
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remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  leaves  of  the  dipfacus 
never  can  get  dovvn  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  for  it 
is  detained  there,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a vafe.  It 
would  not  even  be  proper  for  moiftening  it,  for 
Pliny  infifts  that  it  is  brackifh.  The  birch-wort, 
which  grows  in  the  trembling  and  frothy  marlhes 
of  Canada,  carries,  at  it’s  bafe,  two  leaves,  formed 
like  the  halves  of  a trumpet  favved  afunder  length- 
wife.  They  are  both  concave,  but  hâve,  at  the 
extremity  that  is  fartheft  from  the  plant,  a kind  of 
bill,  fhaped  like  a fpout.  The  water  which  re- 
mains in  the  receivers  of  thefe  aquatic  plants,  is, 
perhaps,  deftined  to  fupply  drink  to  the  fmall 
birds,  which  fometimes  find  themfelves  not  a little 
embarrafïed  how  to  corne  at  it,  in  the  time  of 
inundations. 

It  is  neceflary  carefully  to  make  a didindion 
between  the  elementary,  and  the  relative,  charac- 
ters  of  plants,  Nature  obliges  the  man  who  ftu- 
dies  her,  not  to  hold  to  external  appearances,  and, 
in  order  to  form  his  underftanding,  (lie  makes  hini 
rife  from  the  means  which  fhe  employs,  to  the 
ends  which  fhe  propofes.  If  certain  aquatic  plants 
feern  to  prefent,  in  their  foliage,  fome  of  the  cha- 
rafters  of  mountaineers,  there  are  upon  the  moun- 
tains,  fome  which  feem  to  prefent  chara£ters  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  waters  ; fuch,  for  example,  is 
the  broom.  It  bears  leaves  fo  fmall,  and  fo  fevv 
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in  number,  that  they  appear  infufficient  for  col- 
le&ing  the  water  neceflary  to  it’s  growth,  and  f<? 
much  the  more,  that  it  thrives  in  foils  the  raoft 
parched.  Nature  has  indemnified  it  in  another 
manner.  If  it’s  leaves  are  fmall,  it’s  roots  are  very 
long.  They  go  in  queft  of  coolnefs  to  a great 
diftance.  I hâve  feen  fome  of  them  extracled  from 
the  earth,  which  were  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  it  was  neceflary,  after  ail,  to  break 
them  off,  it  being  impoflible  to  reach  the  extre- 
mities.  This  prevents  not  the  fcanty  leaves  from 
exhibiting  the  mountain-eharader  ; for  they  are 
concave,  they  point  toward  Heaven,  and  are  lengïh- 
ened  out,  like  the  under  bill  of  a bird. 

The  greateft  part  of  aquatic  vegetables  throw  the 
water  off  from  them,  fome  by  their  port  ; fuch  as 
the  birch,  the  branches  of  which,  fo  far  from  rear- 
ing  themfelves  toward  Heaven,  fall  downward,  in 
form  of  an  arch.  The  famé  thing  may  be  aflirmed 
of  the  great  cheftnut  and  of  the  walnut,  unlefs 
thefe  trees  fhould  hâve  changed  their  natural  atti- 
tude, by  growing  in  thirfty  fituations.  Their  bark 
is  ufually  fleek,  as  that  of  the  birch,  or  fcaly,  like 
that  of  the  cheftnut  ; but  not  hollowed  into  ca- 
nals,  as  that  of  the  elm,  or  the  mountain  pine. 
Others  hâve  in  themfelves  a repulfive  quality  : fuch 
are  the  leaves  of  the  nymphæa,  and  of  feveral  fpe- 
çies  of  colewort,  on  which  the  drops  of  water  col- 
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led  into  globules,  like  the  particles  of  quick- 
fîlver.  Nay,  there  are  fome  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  moiften,  fuch  as  the  fieras  of  many 
fpecies  of  capillary  plants.  The  laurel,  we  are  told, 
carries  it’s  repulfîve  quality  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to 
repel  the  thunder.  If  this  quality,  fo  highly  ex- 
tolled  by  the  Ancients,  is  really  poffefied  by  the 
laurel,  we  muft,  undoubtedly,  afcribe  this  to  it’s 
nature  as  a fluviatic  plant.  The  laurel  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  of  Theffaly, 
A traveller,  whofe  name  is  the  Sieur  de  la  Guille- 
tière  *,  fays,  in  a relation  written  in  a ver  y lively 
and  agreeable  manner,  that  he  never  faw  any 
where  fuch  fine  laurels  as  along  the  fide  of  the  river 
Peneus.  Hence,  perhaps,  was  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  the  metamorpofis  of  Daphné , the  daughter  of 
that  river-deity,  transformée!  by  Apollo  into  a 
laurel. 

This  repulfîve  property  of  certain  trees,  and  of 
fome  aquatic  plants,  induces  me  to  think  that  they 
might  be  employed  around  our  habitations,  as  a 
fecurity  againft  thunder-ftorms,  and  that  in  a man- 
ner more  certain,  and  much  more  agreeable,  than 
eledrical  condudors,  which  difîipate,  only  by  at- 
trading  them  to  the  neighbourhood.  They  might 
farther  be  very  advantageoufîy  employed  for  drying 

# Sçe  the  Voyage  to  Lacedemon,  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Gui !Ict ih e. 
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piarfhy  grounds  ; as  the  attractive  qualities  of  many 
mountain-vegetables,  might  be  ufed  in  forming 
fountains  upon  heights,  by  coïleding  there  the 
vapours  which  float  in  the  air.  There  is  not,  per-r 
haps,  an  infeftious  morafs  on  the  Globe,  except  in 
places  where  men  hâve  injudicioufly  deftroyed  the 
plants  whofe  roots  abforbed  the  humidity  of  the 
Earth,  and  whofe  foliage  repelled  that  of  the 
Heavens. 

I prétend  not  to  affirm,  however,  that  the  fo- 
liage of  aquatic  plants  has  no  farther  ufes  ; for 
where  is  the  man  who  has  entered  into  the  endlefs 
views  of  Nature  ? “ To  whom  hath  the  root  of 
t(  wifdom  been  revealed  ? or  who  hath  known 
il  her  wife  counfels  ?”  Radix  Japientia  cni  révélât  a 
eft  P et  ajlutias  illius  quis  agnovit  P * In  general,  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants  appear,  front  their  extreme 
mobility,  very  much  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
renewing  the  air  of  humid  places,  and  of  pro- 
ducing,  by  their  movements,  that  drying  of  the 
ground  to  which  I hâve  jufl  alluded.  Such  are 
thofe  of  reeds,  of  poplars,  of  afpins,  of  birches, 
and  even  of  willovvs,  which  are  fometinres  in  mo- 
tion, though  there  is  not  the  hightefl:  degree  of 
wind  perceptible. 


* Ecclcfiafticus,  chap.  i.  ver.  6, 
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It  is  farther  remarkable,  tliat  mofl  of  thefe  ve- 
getables  émit  a very  pleafing  fmellj  among  others, 
the  poplar  and  the  birch,  efpecially  in  the  Spring; 
and  that  a great  number  of  aromatic  plants  thrive 
by  the  water’s-fide,  as  mint,  fvveet  marjoram,  cipe- 
rus,  the  fweet-fmelling-rufh,  the  iris,  the  calamus 
aromaticus  : and,  in  the  Indies,  the  fpice-plants, 
fuch  as  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  nutmeg,  and  the 
clove.  Tbeir  perfumes  muft  contribute  very  pow- 
erfully  to  diminifh  the  mephitic  exhalations,  which 
are  natural  to  marfhy  and  humid  places.  They 
bave,  likewife,  many  ufes  relatively  to  animais, 
fuch  as  affording  a fhade  to  the  fiflies  which  refort 
thither,  in  queft  of  a lhelter  from  the  fcorching 
beat  of  the  Sun, 

But  one  conclufion  vve  may  certainly  deduce, 
in  favour  of  our  improvements  in  culture,  from 
the  obfervations  now  made  ; namely  this,  that  in 
the  cultivation  of  plants,  the  pedicle  of  whofe 
leaves  prefents  no  imprefs  of  a canal,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  water  them  copioufly  ; for,  in  this  café, 
they  are  naturally  aquatic.  The  nafturtiurn,  the 
mint,  and  the  fvveet-marjoram,  conlume  a prodi- 
gious  quantity.  But  when  plants  are  provided 
with  a canal,  they  mufl  be  watered  more  fparingly, 
tor  this  demonftrates  them  to  be  originally  natives 
of  the  mountains.  The  deeper  t'his  canal  is,  the 
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lefs  artificial  watering  do  they  require.  Every 
o-ardener  knows,  that  if  you  frequently  water  tbe 
aloës,  or  the  taper  of  Peru,  you  will  kill  them. 

The  feeds  of  aquatic  plants  hâve  forms  not  lefs 
adapted,  than  thofe  of  their  leaves,  to  the  places 
where  they  are  deftined  to  grow  ; they  are  ali  con- 
ftru&ed  in  a manner  the  moft  proper  for  failing 
ofF.  Somè  of  them  are  fafhioned  into  the  figure 
of  lhells,  others  into  boats,  rafts,  fkiffs,  fingle  and 
double  canoës,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  South-Seas. 
I can  hâve  no  doubt,  that,  by  an  attentive  ftudy  of 
this  part  alone,  a great  number  of  very  curious 
difcoveries  might  be  made,  refpeëting  the  art  of 
crofling  currents  of  every  fort  ; and  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  the  firft  men,  who  were  much  better 
obfervers  than  we  are,  copied  their  different  me- 
thods  of  travelling,  by  water,  after  thofe  models 
of  Nature,  of  which  we,  with  ail  our  pretenfions 
to  difcovery,  are  but  feeble  imitators. 

The  aquatic,  or  maritime  pine,  has  it’s  kernels 
inclofed  in  a kind  of  little  bony  fhoes,  notched  on 
the  under  lïde,  and  covered  over,  on  the  upper, 
with  a piece  refembling  a fhip’s  hatch.  The  wal- 
nut,  which  delights  fo  much  in  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers,  has  it’s  fruit  contained  in  two  little  boats, 
whofe  apertures  are  perfe&ly  fitted  to  each  other. 
The  hafel,  which  becomcs  fo  bufliy  on  the  brink 
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of  rivulets  ; the  olive,  vvhich  is  enamoured  of  the 
fea-fhore  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  degenerates  in 
proportion  as  you  remove  it  thence,  carry  their 
ieed  inclofed  in  a fpecies  of  little  calks,  capable  of 
holding  out  the  longeft  voyages.  The  red  berry 
of  the  yew,  whofe  favourite  refidence  is  the  cold 
and  humid  mountain,  by  the  fade  of  a lake,  is 
hollowed  into  a little  bell.  This  berry,  on  drop- 
ping  from  the  tree,  is,  at  firft,  carried  down,  by 
it’s  fall,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vvater  : but  it  returns 
inftantly  to  the  furface,  by  means  of  a hole,  which 
Nature  has  contrived,  in  form  of  a navel,  above 
the  feed.  In  this  aperture  is  lodged  a bubble  of 
air,  which  brings  it  back  to  the  furface  of  the  vva- 
ter, by  a mechanitm  more  ingénions  than  that  of 
the  divers- bell,  in  this,  that  the  vacuum  of  the 
diving-bell  is  undermoft,  and  in  the  berry  of  the- 
yew  it  is  uppermoft.  > ' 

The  forms  of  the  feeds  of  aquatic-plants  are  flill 
more  curions;  for,  univerfally,  Nature  redoubles 
lier  fkiiî  and  exertions  in  favour  of  the  little  and 
the  vveak.  That  of  the  bulrulh  refembles  a lob- 
fter’s  eggs  ; that  of  fennel  is  a real  canoë  in  mi- 
niature, hollowed  in  the  middle,  vvith  boih  ends 
raii'ed  into  a provv.  There  are  others  grooved 
into  each  other,  refembling  pièces  of  wood  dll- 
pofed  for  a float,  and  worm-eaten  ; fuch  are  thole 
of  the  horned  poppy.  Thofe  whicj^  are  deftined 
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to  thrîve  on  the  brink  of  waters  deftitute  of  du- 
rent, are  wafted  by  fails  ; fuch  is  the  feed  of  a fca- 
bious  plant  of  our  own  country,  which  grows  on 
the  border  of  moraffes.  Befides,  the  différence  of 
this  from  the  other  fpecies  of  fcabious.,  whofe  feeds 
are  crowned  vvith  pronged  hairs,  in  order  to  faften 
themfelves  on  the  hairs  of  the  animais  which  tranf- 
plant  them,  the  one,  lall-mentioned,  is  overtopped 
by  a half-bladder  open,  and  refting  on  it’s  fummit 
iike  a gondola.  This  half-bladder  ferves  it,  at 
once,  as  a fail  by  water,  and  as  a vehicle  by  land. 
Thefe  means  of  natation,  though  endlefsly  varied, 
are  common,  in  ail  climates,  to  the  grains  of 
aquatic  plants. 

The  almond  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  known 
by  the  name  of  totoca , is  inclofed  in  two  lbells, 
exadly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  an  oyfter.  Another 
fruit  on  the  ftrand  of  the  famé  river,  which  abounds 
in  almond-trees,  lias  a perfed  refemblance,  in  co- 
lour  and  form,  to  an  earthen  pot,  with  it’s  little 
lid  * ; it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  monkey’s  por- 
ridge-pot. Others  are  formed  into  large  bordes, 
as  the  fruit  of  the  great  gourd.  There  are  feeds 
incrufted  in  a coat  of  wax,  which  makes  them 
fioat,  fuch  are  the  berries  of  the  wax-tree,  or  royal 

* See  engravings  of  moft  of  thofe  feeds,  in  John  de  Lact\ 
Hifto'ry  of  the  Weft-Indies. 
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pimenta  of  the  fhores  of  Louifiana.  The  formi- 
dable apple  of  the  mancenilla,  which  grows  on  the 
fea-fhore  of  the  iflands  fituated  between  the  Tro- 
pics,  and  the  fruit  of  the  manglier,  which  grows 
there  a&ually  in  the  falt-water,  are  almoft  ligne- 
ous.  There  are  others  with  fliells  fimilar  to  the 
fea-urchin,  without  prickles.  Many  are  coupled, 
and  perform  their  voyage  like  the  double  canoë, 
or  balfe,  of  the  South-Sea.  Such  is  the  double 
cocoa  of  the  Seehelles-Jflands. 

If  you  examine  the  leaves,  the  flems,  the  atti- 
tudes, and  the  feeds  of  aquatic  plants,  you  will 
always  remark  in  them  charadters  relative  to  the 
places  where  they  are  deftined  to  grovv,  and  in 
harmony  with  each  other  ; fo  that,  if  the  feed  has 
a nautical  form,  it*s  leaves  are  deprived  of  an  aque- 
du£t;  juft  as  in  mountain-plants,  if  the  grain  is 
volatile,  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf,  or  the  leaf  altoge- 
ther,  prefents  a channel. 

I (hall  affutne,  as  an  inftance  of  the  nautical 
harmonies  of  plants,  the  nafturtium,  with  which 
every  one  is  acquainted.  This  plant,  which  bears 
flowers  fo  agreeable,  is  one  of  the  crefTes  of  the  ri- 
vulets  of  Peru.  It  muft  be  obferved,  firft,  that  the 
foot-ftalks  of  it’s  leaves  hâve  no  conduit,  like 
thofe  of  ail  aquatic  plants  ; they  are  inferted  in 
the  middle  of  the  leaf,  which  they  fupport  like  an 
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u mb relia,  to  ward  off  from  them  the  water  which 
talls  from  Heaven.  It’s  feed,  when  frefh,  lias  ex- 
adly  the  form  of  a boat.  The  upper  part  is  raifed 
into  a ilope,  like  a bridge  to  let  the  water  run  off  * 
and  you  diftinguifli  perfedly,  in  the  lower  part,  a 
poop  and  a prow,  a keel  and  a bottom,  (Sce  the 
annexed  Plate.)  The  little  furrows  of  the  feed  of 
the  nafturtium  are  charaders  common  to  moft 
nautical  grains,  as  well  as  the  triangular  forms,  and 
thofe  of  the  kidney  or  keel.  Thofe  furrows,  un- 
doubtedly,  prevent  them  from  rolling  about  in  ail 
diredions,  conftrain  them  to  float  along  îength- 
wife,  and  give  them  the  direction  the  beft  adapted 
to  the  track  of  the  water,  and  to  the  paffage  of  the 
narroweft  flraits.  But  they  hâve  a charader  ftili 
more  general  ; it  is  this,  that  they  fwim  in  their 
date  of  maturity,  which  is  not  the  café  with  grains 
deftined  to  grow  in  the  plains,  fuch  as  peafe  and 
kntils,  which  fink  to  the  bottom. 


Some  fpecies  of  thefe,  neverthelefs,  fuch  as  the 
•french-bean,  fink,  at  firft,  to  the  bottom,  and  rife 
to  the  furface  when  penetrated  with  the  water. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  float  at  firft,  and  fink  af- 
terward.  Such  is  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  the  feed 
of  the  colochafia,  which  grows  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mile.  In  order  to  fow  it,  you  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  rolling  it  up  in  a bail  of  earth  ; and  in  that 
ftatc  it  is  thrown  into  the  water.  Without  this 
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précaution,  not  one  would  remain  oti  the  fhores 
where  you  would  wifh  it  to  grow.  The  natability 
of  aquatic  feeds  is,  undoubtedly,  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  voyages  which  they  hâve  to  per- 
form,  and  to  the  different  gravity  of  the  waters  in 
which  they  are  deftined  to  fwim.  There  are  fome 
which  float  .in  fea-water,  and  fmk  in  frefh,  which 
is  lighter  than  fea-water  by  one  thirty-fecond  part  î 
fuch  precifion  is  in  the  balandng  of  Nature  ! I 
believe  that  the  fruit  of  the  great  India  cheftnut, 
which  thrives  on  the  fhores  of  the  fait  creeks  of 
Virginia  are  in  this  fituation.  In  a word,  I am  fo 
entirely  convinced  ôf  ail  the  relations  which  Na- 
ture has  eftablilhed  among  her  Works,  as  to  con- 
clude,  that  the  time  when  the  feeds  ôf  aquatic 
plants  drop,  is  regulated,  in  moft  cafés,  by  that  of 
the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  where  they  grow. 

It  is  a'  fpecülation  well  worthy  -of  the  attention 
of  the  philofophic  mind,  to  trace  thofe  vegetable 
fleets  failing  along,  night  and  day,  with  the  cur- 
rent  of  the  rivulets,  and  arriving,  undire£ted  by 
any  pilot,  on  unknown  régions.  There  are  fome- 
which,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  now  and 
then  lofe  themfelves'  in  the  plains.  1 hâve  ieen 
them,  fometimes,  accumulated  upon  each  other, 
in  the  bed  of  torrents,  prefenting  around  the  peb- 
bles  where  they  had  germinated,  waves  of  verdure 
of  the  moft  beautiful  fea-green.  You  would  hâve 
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thought  that  Flora , purfued  by  Tome  River-god, 
had  dropped  her  bafket  in  the  urn  of  that  deity. 
Others,  more  fortunate,  ifluing  from  the  fources 
of  fome  ftream,  are  caught  by  the  current  of  the 
greater  rivers,  and  conveyed  away  to  embelli  (h 
their  diftant  banks  with  a verdure  not  their  own. 


There  are  fome  which  crofs  the  vaft  Océan  ; 
and,  after  a 'long  navigation,  are  driven,  by  the 
very  tempefts,  on  the  régions  which  they  adorn 
and  enrich.  Such  are  the  double  cocoas  of  the 
Sechelles,  or  Mahé  Iflands,  which  the  Sea  carries 
regularly  every  year  a diftance  of  four  hundred 
leagues,  and  lands  them  on  the.  coaft  of  Malabar. 
The  Indians,  who  inhabit  it,  were  long  under  the 
perfuafion,  that  thofe  annual  prefents  of  the  Océan 
jnuft  hâve  been  the  produce  of  a paim-tree  that 
grew  under  it’s  billows.  They  gave  them  the 
name  of  marine  cocoa-nuts  ; and  afcribed  wonder- 
ful  virtues  to  them.  • They  fet  as  high  a value 
upon  them  as  upon  ambergris  ; and  to  fuch  a 
pitch  was  this  extravagance  carried,  that  many  of 
thofe  fruits  hâve  been  fold  as  high  as  a thoufand 
crowns  a-piece.  But  the  French  having,  fome 
years  ago,  difçovered  the  Ifland  of  Mahé,  which 
produces  them,  and  which  is  fituated  in  the  fif- 


tieth  degree  of  South-Latitude,  imported  them  in 
fuch  quantities  to  India,  that  they  lunk  at  once  in 
value  and  in  réputation  j for  men,  in  every  coun- 
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try,  prize  thofe  things  only  which  are  rare  and 
myfterious. 

In  every  ifland  where  the  eye  of  the  traveller  h#s 
been  able  to  contemplate  the  primordial  difpofitions 
of  Nature,  he  has  found  their  fhores  covered  with 
vegetables,  ail  the  fruits  of  which  pofîefs  nautical 
chara&ers.  James  Cartier  and  Champlain  reprefent 
the  ftrands  of  the  lakes  of  North-America  as 
fhaded  by  ftately  walnut-trees.  Homer,  who  has  fo 
attentively  ftudied  Nature,  at  times,  and  in  places, 
where  fhe  ftill  retained  her  virgin  beauty,  has 
planted  the  wild-olive  along  the  fhores  of  the 
iïland  on  which  Ulyffes , floating  upon  a raft,  is 
thrown  by  the  tempeft.  The  navigators  who  hâve 
made  the  firft  difcoveries  in  the  feas  of  the  Eafl- 
Indies,  frequently  found  in  them  fhallows  planted 
with  cocoa  trees,  The  Sea  throws  fuch  quantifies 
of  fennel-feed  on  the  fhores  of  Madeira,  that  one 
of  k’s  bays  has  obtained  the  name  of  Funchal,  or 
Fennel-Bay. 

It  was  by  the  courfc  of  thofe  nautical  feeds, 
too  carelefsly  obferved  by  modem  Seamen,  that 
the  Savages  formerly  dîfcovered  the  iflands  to 
windward  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited. 
They  formed  conjeélures  refpeéling  a tree  at  a 
great  diftance,  on  feeing  it’s  fruit  caft  upon  their 
Jfhores.  By  fimilar  indications,  Cbrijlopher  Columbus 
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acquired  the  aflufance,  that  another  world  exifted. 
But  the  regular  winds  and  currents  from  the  Eaft, 
in  the  South- Sea,  had  carried  them  long  before  to 
the  Nations  of  Afia  ; of  which  I (hall  fay  fome- 

thing  toward  the  end  of  this  Study. 

* 

There  are,  befides,  vegetables  of  an  amphibious 
nature.  They  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
one  part  of  their  foliage  raifes  itfeif  toward  Heaven, 
and  the  other  forms  an  arcade,  and  bends  down- 
ward  to  the  ground.  Nature  has  given  to  their 
feeds,  likewife,  the  power  of  at  once  flying  and 
fwimming.  Such  is  the  willow,  the  feed  of  which 
is  enveloped  in  a cobweb  down,  which  the  winds 
tranfport  to  a great  diftance,  and  which  floats 
along  the  furface  of  the  water,  without  wetting  it~ 
felf,  like  the  downy  feathers  of  the  duck.  This 
down  is  compofed  of  fmall  capfules,  like  the  bot- 
tom  of  a lamp,  and  with  two  beaks,  fi  lied  with 
feeds,  which  are  crowned  with  a plume  : fo  that 
the  wind  conveys  thofe  capfules  through  the  air, 
and  likewife  tranfports  them,  by  failing,  along  the 
face  of  the  water.  This  configuration  was  admi- 
rably  adapted,  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  feeds  of 
plants  which  grow  by  the  fide  of  ftagnant  water* 
and  lakes.  The  famé  thing  holds  as  to  the  feeds 
of  the  poplar  ; but  thofe  of  the  aider,  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  hâve  no  plumage,  becaufe 
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tlie  current  of  the  ftream  is  defigned  to  convey 
them  from  place  to  place. 

The  feeds  of  the  fir,  and  of  the  birch,  hâve,  at 
once,  volatile  and  nautical  chara&ers  ; for  the  fir 
has  it’s  kernel  attached  to  a'  membranous  wing  ; 
and  the  birch  has  it’s  grain  embraced  by  two 
wings,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a little  fhell. 
Thefe  trees  grow,  at  once,  on  the  wintry  motin* 
tains,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lakes  of  the 
North;  their  feeds  had  occafion  not  only  to  fail 
over  flagnant  waters,  but  to  be  tranfported  through 
the  air  over  the  fnows,  in  the  midft  of  which  they 
take  delight.  I hâve  no  doubt  that  there  may  be 
fpecies  of  thefe  trees,  the  feeds  of  which  are  alto- 
gether  nautical.  Thofe  of  the  linden-tree  are  car- 
ried  in  a fpherical  body,  fimilar  to  a little  bullet. 
This  bullet  is  affixed  to  a long  tail,  from  the  ex- 
tremity  of  which  defcends  obliquely  a follicle  of 
confiderable  length,  whereby  the  wind  carries  it 
away  to  a great  diftance,  fpinning  it  round  and 
round.  When  it  drops  into  the  water,  it  plunges 
about  the  length  of  an  inch  in  it,  and  ferves,  in 
fome  fort,  as  ballaft  to  it’s  tail,  and  to  the  little 
leaf  attached  it,  which  thus,  being  brought  to  a 
vertical  fituation,  perform  the  fun&ions  of  a maft 
and  a fail.  But  the  examination  of  fo  many  cu- 
rious  varieties  would  carry  me  too  far. 
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This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the 
roots  of  vegetables  ; but  I am  little  acquainted 
with  what  pafles  under  ground.  Befides,  in  ail 
Latitudes,  on  heights,  as  vvell  as  by  the  vvater’s- 
fide,  we  find  the  famé  fubftances  nearly,  muds, 
fands,  pure  mould,  rock,  which  muft  produce  a 
much  greater  refemblance  in  the  roots  of  plants 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  their  végétation.  I hâve 
no  doybt,  however,  that  Nature  lias  eftablifhed, 
on  this  fubjed,  relations,  the  knowledge  of  which 
. would  be  highly  ufeful,  and  that  a cultivator, 
fomewhat  experienced,  might  be  able,  by  infpeâ:- 
ing  the  root  of  a vegetable,  to  détermine  the  fpe- 
cies  of  foil  beft  adapted  to  it.  Thofe  which  are 
very  hairy  feem  moft  proper  for  fandy  grounds. 
The  cocoa-tree,  which  grows  to  a very  large  fîze 
on  the  fhores  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  thrives  in  pure 
fand,  which  it  interlaces  with  fuch  a prodigio.us 
quantity  of  hairy  fibres,  as  to  form  a folid 
mafs  around  it.  It  is  on  this  bafis  that  it  effec- 
tually  refifts  the  moft  violent  tçmpefts,  in  the 
midft  of  a moving  foil.  What  is  fingylarly  re- 
markable  in  the  café  of  this  plant,  it  never  fuc- 
ceeds  fo  well  as  in  the  fand  on  the  fea-fhore,  and 
generally  languifh.es  in  the  interior  of  a country. 

The  Maldivia  Ifîands,  which  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  nothing  but  fandy  fhallows,  are  the  moft  re- 
nowned  régions  of  ail  Afia,  for  the  abondance  and 
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the  beauty  of  their  cocoa  trees.  There  are  other 
vegetables  of  the  thores,  the  roots  of  which  are 
drawn  out  like  cords.  This  configuration  renders 
them  exceedingly  proper  for  binding  together  the 
ground,  and  thereby  defending  it  ngainft  the  in- 
roads  of  the  watery  element.  Such  are,  among 
ourfelves,  the  aider,  the  reed,  but,  above  ail,  a 
fpecies  of  dogsrgrafs,  which  I hâve  feen  very  care- 
fully  cultivated  in  Holland  along  the  dikçs. 

Bulbous  plants  appear,  in  like  manner,  to  take 
pleafure  iq  foft  muds,  into  which  they  cannot  pe- 
netrate  very  far,  from  the  roundnefs  of  their  bulbs. 
But  the  elm  extends  it’s  roots  at  pleafure  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain  ; and  the  oak  inferts 
his  ftqrdy  pivots  into  it,  to  lay  hold  of  the  fuccef- 
fïve  ftrata  of  which  it  is  coinpofed.  Other  plants 
preferve,  on  the  high  grounds,  by  their  creeping 
foliage  and  their  fuperficial  roots,  the  émanations 
of  duft  which  the  winds  there  depofit.  Such  is  the 
anemone  nemorofa.  If  you  find  a fingle  foot  of  it 
on  a hill,  in  a wood  not  greatly  frequented,  you 
may  reft  aflured,  that  it  diffufes  itfelf  like  a net- 
work  through  the  whole  extcnt  of  that  wood. 

There  are  trees,  the  trunks  ajid  the  roots  of 
which  are  admirably  contraftcd  with  obftacles 
which  appear  to  us  accidentai,  but  which  provi- 
dent  Nature  forefaw.  For  example,  the  cyprefs 
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of  Louifiana  grows  with  it’s  foot  in  the  water, 
chiefly  on  the  banks.of  the  Méchaffipi,  whofe  vaft 
lhores  it  magnificently  ihades.  It  rifes  there  to  a 
height  which  furpaffes  that  of  almoft  any  of  the 
trees  of  Europe  *.  Nature  has  given  to  the  trunk 
of  this  ftately  tree,  a circumference  of  more  than 
thirty  feet,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  refift  the  ices 
from  the  lakes  of  the  North,  which  difcharge 
themfelves  into  that  river,  and  the  prodigious 
rafts  of  tituber  which  float  down  it’s  ftreain,  and 
which  hâve  obftruded  moft  of  it’s  mouths  to  fuch 
a degree,  as  to  interrupt  the  navigation  to  veffels 
of  any  confiderable  burthen.  And,  to  put  it  be- 
yond  a doubt,  that  lhe  defigned  the  thicknefs  of 
it’s  trunk  for  withftanding  the  fhock  of  floating 
bodies,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the  height  of  lix 
feet,  fhe  fuddenly  diminifhes  the  fize  of  it  at  leaft 
a third,  the  full  magnitude  having  become  fuper- 
fluous  at  that  degree  of  élévation  : and  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fecuring  it  in  another  manner,  ftill  more 
advantageous,  lhe  raifes  out  of  the  root  of  the  tree 
at  four  or  five  feet  diftancç  ail  around,  feveral 
large  ftumps  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  high. 
Thefe  are  not  fhoots  ; for  their  head  is  fmooth, 
and  bears  neither  lçaves  nor  branches  : they  are 
real  ice-breakers. 

* Sçe  Father  Cha,rle<voixy  his  Hiftory  of  New  France,  vol,  iv. 
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The  tupelo,  another  great  tree  of  Carolina, 
vvhich  grows  likewife  by  the  water’s  fide,  but  irt 
creeks,  has  nearly  the  famé  dimenfions  at  it’s  bafe, 
excepting  the  ice-breakers,  or  pallifades.  The 
feeds  of  thofe  trees  are  fluted,  as  I hâve  already 
obferved  to  be  the  café  with  aquatic  feeds  in  ge- 
neral ; and  that  of  the  cyprefs  of  Louifiana  differs 
confiderably,  by  it’s  nautical  form,  from  that  of 
the  cyprefs  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  which  is 
volatile.  Thefe  obfervations  are  fo  riiuch  the  more 
worthy  of  crédit,  that  Father  Charlevoix , who,  in 
part,  relates  them,  deduces  no  confequence  what- 
ever  from  the  faéls,  though  lie  was  abundantly  ca- 
pable of  interpreting  their  ufe, 

It  muft  now  be  apparent  of  what  importance  it 
is  to  conneét  the  ftudy  of  plants  with  that  of  the 
other  Works  of  Nature.  It  is  polfible  to  afcer-  • 
tain,  by  their  flowers,  the  expofure  to  the  Sun  which 
is  beft  adapted  to  them  : by  their  leaves,  the  quan- 
tity  of  water  that  is  neceffary  to  them  ; by  their 
roots,  the  foil  which  is  moft  fuitable  ; and  by 
their  fruits,  the  fituations  in  which  they  ouglit  to 
be  placed,  together  with  new  relations  to  the  ani- 
mais which  feed  upon  them.  By  fruit  I mean, 
as  Botanifts  likewife  do,  feed  of  every  fpecies. 

The  fruit  is  the  principal  chara&er  of  the  plant. 
Of  this  we  may  form  a judgment,  firft,  from  the 
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care  which  Nature  has  beftoived  on  it’s  formation 
and  prefervation.  It  is  the  ultimate  term  of  her 
productions.  If  y ou  examine,  in  a vegetable,  the 
different  envelopes  which  inclofe  it’s  leaves,  it’s 
flowers,  and  it’s  fruits,  you  will  perceive  a moft 
wonderful  progreffion  of  pains  and  précautions. 
The  fimple  leaf-buds  are  eafily  diftinguifhable 
from  the  fimplicity  of  their  cafés.  Nay,  there  are 
plants  which  hâve  none  at  ail,  as  the  fhoots  of  the 
gramineous,  which  ftart  immediately  out  of  the 
earth,  and  ftand  in  no  need  of  any  foreign  protec- 
tion. But  the  buds  which  contain  flowers  are  pro- 
vided  with  fheaths,  or  lined  with  down,  as  thofe  of 
the  apple-tree  ; or  cafed  over  with  glue  externally, 
as  thofe  of  the  great  India  cheftnut  ; or  are  in- 
clofed  in  bags,  as  the  flowers  of  the  narciffus  ; or 
fecured  in  fome  way  or  another,  fo  as  to  be  very 
diftinguifhable,  even  before  their  expanfion. 

You  aftervvards  perceive,  that  the  careemployed 
in  drefîing  out  the  flower,  was  entirely  deftined  to 
the  fecundation  of  the  fruit  ; and  that  when  this 
is  once  formed,  Nature  redoubles  her  précautions, 
both  externally  and  internally,  for  it’s  preferva- 
tion. She  gives  it  a placenta,  (lie  envelops  it  in 
pellicles,  in  fhells,  in  pulps,  in  pods,  in  capfules, 
in  hufks,  in  fkins,  and  fometimes  in  a café  of 
thorns.  A mother  cannot  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cradle  of  her  infant.  In  procefs  of  time,  in 
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order  that  her  grown  child  may  be  enabled  to  go 
abroad,  and  look  for  a feulement  in  the  vvorld,  fhe 
crowns  it  with  a tuft  of  plumage,  or  inclofes  it  in 
a jfhell  : furniflies  it  with  wings  to  fly  away  through 
tbe  air,  or  with  a bark  tp-fail  ofF  along  the  face  of 
the  water. 

There  is  fomething  ftill  more  marked,  to  arreft 
oor  obfervation,  in  favour  of  the  fruit.  It  is  this, 
that  Nature  frequently  varies  the  leaves,  the  flow- 
ers,  the  ftems,  and  the  roots  of  a plant  ; but  the 
fruit  remains  conftantly  the  famé,  if  not  as  to  it  s 
form,  at  leaft  as  to  it’s  effential  fubftance.  I ani 
perfuaded  that,  when  (he  was  pleafed  to  create  a 
fruit,  it  was  her  intention  that  it  (lrould  hâve  the 
power  of  re-producing  itfelf  on  the  mountatns,  m 
the  plains,  amidfl  rocks,  in  fands,  on  the  brink 
of  waters,  and  under  different  Latitudes  ; and,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  it’s  fituation,  fhe  vaned  the 
watering-pot,  the  mirror,  the  prop,  the  attitude, 
the  buttrefs,  and  the  fur  of  the  vegetable,  corre- 
fpondingly  to  the  Sun,  to  the  rains,  to  the  wmds, 
and  to  the  foil.  To  this  intention,  I believe,  we 
oucrht  to  afcribe  the  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies 
in  every  genus,  and  the  degree  of  beauty  wh.ch 
each  attains,  when  in  the  fituation  that  .s  natural 
to  it.  Titus,  in  forming  the  cheftnut  to  reach  Per- 
feaion  on  the  ftony  mountains  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  to  fupply  the  w.ant  of  corn.jhich 
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fcarcely  fucceeds  there,  fhe  placed  if  on  a tree 
which  in  thofe  régions  attains  magnificence  from 

it’s  adaptations. 

r . 

I hâve  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  cheftnut-tree  of 
the  Ifland  of  Corfica.  It  is  as  large  as  fmall  hen’s 
eggs,  and  niak.es  excellent  food.  You  may  read, 
in  a modem  traveller,  the  defcription  of  a cheft- 
nut-tree,  which  grew  in  Sicily,  on  one  of  the 
ridges  of  Mount  Ætna.  It’s  foliage  is  of  fuch  ex- 
tent,  that  a hundred  cavaliers  could  repofe  with 
eafe  under  it’s  Iliade.  For  that  reafon  it  obtained 
the  name  of  centurn  cavallo.  Father  Kircher  allures 
us,  that  he  had  feen,  on  the  famé  mountain,  in  a 
place  called  7 recaftagne , three  cheftnut  trees  of  fuch 
a prodigious  fize,  that  when  they  were  felled,  you 
might  hâve  lodged  a large  flock  of  fheep  under 
covert  of  their  bark.  The  fhepherds  employed 
them  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  night-time,  and  in 
bad  weather,  indead  of  penning  up  their  charge 
in  the  fold.  Nature  has  granted,  to  this  ftately 
vegetable,  the  faculty  of  colle&ing,  on  the  fteep 
mountains,  the  waters  of  the  Atmofphere,  by  means 
of  leaves  formed  like  fo  many  tongues  ; and  of 
penetrating,  by  means  of  it’s  fturdy  roots,  down 
to  the  very  bed  of  fountains  in  defpite  of  lavas  and 
rocks. 
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Nature  has  been  pleafed,  elfewhere,  to  produce 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  with  a degree  of  bitternefs, 
for  the  ufe  of  fome  animal  no  doubt,  on  the  brink 
of  the  falt-water  creeks,  and  arms  of  the  Sea,  in 
Virginia.  She  has  beftowed  on  the  tree  which 
bears  it,  leaves  difpofed  in  form  of  a tile,  a fcaly 
bark,  flowers  differênt  from  thofe  of  the  European 
cheftnut-tree,  but  adapted,  unqueftionably,  to  the 
humid  exhalations,  and  to  the  afpe&s  of  the  Sun 
to  which  it  is  expofed.  In  a word,  fhe  has  trans- 
formed  it  into  the  great  India  cheftnut.  It  arrives 
at  much  greater  beauty  in  it’s  native  country,  than 
in  Europe.  That  of  America  is  the  maritime 
cheftnut-tree  ; and  that  of  Europe  is  the  cheftnut- 
tree  of  the  mountains.  She  has  placed,  perhaps 
by  a different  kind  of  combination,  this  fruit,  on 
the  beech-tree  of  our  hills,  the  malt  of  which  is 
evidently  a fpecies  of  cheftnut. 

Finally,  by  means  of  one  of  thofe  maternai  at- 
tentions which  hâve  induced  her  to  fufpend,  even 
on  herbs,  the  produftions  of  trees,  and  to  ferve  up 
the  famé  difties  on  the  fmalleft  tables,  fhe  has 
placed  before  us  the  famé  fruit  in  the  grain  of  the 
black  corn,  which,  in  it’s  colour,  and  it’s  triangti- 
lar  form,  refembles  the  feed  of  the  bdech,  called 
in  Latin  fagus , whence  this  fpecies  of  corn  has 
obtained  the  name  of  fagopyrum.  One  thing,  at 
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any  rate,  is  certain,  namely,  that  independent  of 
the  mealy  fubftance,  we  find,  in  the  black-corn, 
in  the  beech-maft,  and  in  the  cheftnut,  fimilar 
properties,  fuch  as  that  of  cooling  excefîive  heat  of 
urine*. 

If  was,  in  like  manner,  the  intention  of  Nature 
to  produce  the  acorn,  in  a great  variety  of  expo- 
fures.  Pliny  enumerated,  in  his  time,  thirteen  dif- 
ferent fpecies  in  Europe,  one  of  them,  whicli 
makes  very  excellent  food,  is  that  of  the  green 
oak.  It  is  of  this  that  jhe  Poets  fpeak,  vvhen 
they  celebrate  the  felicity  of  the  Golden  Age,  be- 
caufe  it’s  fruit  then  ferved  as  an  aliment  to  Man. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  there  is  not 
a fmgle  genus  of  vegetable,  but  what  gives  in 
fome  one  of  it’s  fpecies,  a fubftance  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  into  nourifhment  for  mankind.  The 
acorn  of  the  green  oak  is,  among  the  fruits  of  this 
genus  of  trees,  the  portion  referved  for  our  ufe. 
Nature  has  been  pleafed,  after  making  this  provi- 
fion  for  Man,  to  fcatter  the  other  fpecies  of  the 
oak  over  the  different  foils  of  America,  to  fupply 
the  neceffities  of  her  other  créatures.  She  has  pre- 
ferved  the  fruit,  and  has  vaned  the  other  parts  of 
the  vegetahle.  She  has  placed  the  acorn,  but  with 
the  leaves  of  the  willow,  on  the  plant  which  has. 

* See  Chômer s Treatïfe  on  Common  Plants. 
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for  that  reafon,  got  the  name  of  the  willow-leafed 
oak,  and  which  thrives  in  that  country  by  the  wa- 
ter’s-fide  She  has  placed  it,  together  with  fmall 
and  pendent  leaves  affixed  to  pliant  tails,  like  thofe 
of  the  afp  in,  on  the  water-oak,  which  grows  there 
in  the  marfhes.  But  when  Oie  intended  to  plant 
them  in  dry  and  parched  foils,  fhe  united  to  them 
leaves  of  ten  inches  in  breadth,  adapted  to  the  ré- 
ception of  rain-water,  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  fpecies 
known  by  the  name  of  the  black  oak  in  that 
country. 

It  may  be  neceflary  farther  to  obferve,  that  the 
place  where  any  fpecies  of  plant  produces  the 
fineft  fruit,  détermines  it’s  principal  genus.  Ac- 
cordingly,  thoughthe  oak  has  it’s  fpecies  fcattered 
about  every  where,  it  muft  be  confidered  as 
of  the  genus  of  mountain- trees  ; becaufe  that 
which  grows  on  the  mountains  of  America,  and 
there  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  cheftnut- 
leafed  oak,  yields  the  largeft  acorns,  and  is  one  of 
thegreateft  trees  in  that  partof  the  world ; whereas 
the  water-oak,  and  the  willow-leafed  oak,  rife  to 
no  great  height,  and  produce  very  fmall  acorns. 

The  fruit,  as  we  hâve  feen,  is  the  invariable 
charader  of  the  plant.  To  it,  accordingly,  Na- 

* See  the  figures  of  it  in  Father  Cbarlrvoix , his  Hiftory  of 
New  France,  vol.  ir. 
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ture  lias  likewife  attachée!  the  principal  relations 
of  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  was  lier  intention  that  an  animal  of  the  moun- 
tains  fhould  find  the  fruit,  on  which  he  has  been 
accuftomed  to  live,  in  the  plains,  on  the  fand, 
among  the  rocks,  when  he  is  under  the  neceffity 
of  changing  his  country,  and  efpecially  on  the 
brink  of  rivers,  when  he  defeends  thither  to 
quench  his  thirft.  I am  not  acquainted  with  a 
fingle  mountain-plant  but  what  has  fome  of  it’s 
fpecies,  with  their  correfponding  varieties,  feattered 
over  ail  fituations,  but  principally  on  the  margin 
of  waters. 

The  mountain-pine  has  it’s  kernels  mounted 
on  wings,  and  the  aquatic  pine  has  it’s  feed  in- 
clofed  in  a ikiff.  The  feeds  of  the  thiftle,  which 
grows  on  a parched  foi!,  are  furnifhed  with 
plumes,  to  convey  them  from  place  to  place  : 
thofe  of  the  fullers-thiftie,  which  thrives  by  the 
water’s  fide,  hâve  none,  becaufe  they  had  no  occa- 
fion  for  any  to  affift  them  in  fwimming.  Their 
flowers  vary  for  fimilar  reafons  ; and  though  Bo- 
tandis  hâve  made  two  different  généra  of  them, 
the  goldfinch  fails  not  to  acknowledge  this  laft  as 
a real  thiftle.  He  refts  himfelf  upon  it,  when  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  go  and  cool  himfelf  on  fome 
watery  bank.  He  forgets,  on  beholding  his  fa- 
vourite  plant,  the  fandy  downs  where  he  was 
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born,  and  cheers  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  with 
the  mufic  of  his  fong,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
plumage. 

It  appears  to  me  impoflible  to  acquire  any  thing 
like  a knowledge  of  plants,  unlefs  by  ftudying 
their  geography,  and  their  ephemeris.  Withotit 
this  double  illumination,  which  mutually  reflects, 
their  forms  will  be  for  ever  ftrange  to  us.  The 
greateft  part  of  Botanifts,  however,  pay  no  manner 
of  regard  to  this.  In  making  their  colledlions, 
they  remark  not  the  feafon  at  which  plants  grow, 
nor  the  place  where,  nor  the  afpeét  to  which  they 
are  expofed.  They  carefully  attend  to  ail  their 
intrinfic  parts,  and  efpecially  to  their  flowers  ; and 
after  this  mechanical  examination,  depofit  them 
in  their  herbary,  and  imagine  they  hâve  a tho- 
rough  knowledge  of  them,  efpecially  if  they  hâve 
had  the  good  fortune  to  dignîfy  them,  by  im- 
pofing  fome  Greek  name.  They  refemble  a cer- 
tain huffar,  of  whom  I hâve  heard,  who  having 
liappened  to  find  a Latin  infcription  in  brazen 
charaélers,  on  an  antique  monument,  difengaged 
them  one  after  another,  and  tumbled  them  toge- 
ther  into  a balket,  which  he  difpatched  to  an  An- 
tiquarian  of  his  friends,  with  a requeft  that  he 
would  inform  him  what  they  meant.  They  no 
more  lead  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  Nature, 
than  a Grammarian  would  give  us  a relilh  for  the 
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genius  of  Sopbocles , by  prefenting  us  with  a naked 
catalogue  of  his  tragédies,  of  the  divifion  of  their 
ads  and  fcenes,  and  of  the  number  of  verfeswhich 
compofe  them.  With  equal  abfurdity  are  they 
chargeable  who  colled  plants,  without  marking 
their  relations  to  each  other*  and  to  the  éléments  j 
they  fcrupuloufly  preferve  the  letter,  but  fupprefs 
the  fenfe  of  it.  Far  different  vvas  the  manner  in 
which  a Tournefort,  a Vaillant , a LinnauSy  profe- 
cuted  the  ftudy  of  Botany.  If  thefe  learned  men 
hâve  not  deduced  any  confequence  from  thofe  re- 
lations, they  hâve,  at  leaft,  prepared  the  projed  ing 
ftones  of  expedation,  which  promife  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a future  fabric  of  fcience» 

Though  the  obfervations  which  I hâve  juft 
made,  refpeding  the  elementary  harmonies  of 
plants,  are  but  few  in  number,  I hâve  the  con- 
fidence to  affirm,  that  they  are  of  very  high  im- 
portance to  the  progrefs  cf  agriculture.  The  point 
in  queftion  is  not  to  détermine  geometrically  the 
généra  of  flowers,  whofe  mirrors  are  the  beft 
adapted  for  refleding  the  rays  of  the  Sun  in  ever^ 
point  of  Latitude  ; the  glory  of  calculating  theu 
curves  is  referved  for  future  Newtons.  Nature  has 
outrun  our  moft  ardent  wiflies,  in  thofe  places 
where  Ihe  has  been  left  at  liberty  to  re-eftablilh 
her  own  plans»  We  hâve  it  in  our  power  to  fe- 
cure  profperity  to  ours,  in  a manner  the  moft  be- 
vol.  ni.  p neficial, 
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neficial,  by  reducing  them  into  harmony  with 
her’s.  In  order  to  afcertain  wlvat  plants  are  beft 
adapted  to  fucceed  in  fuch  and  fuch  » diftriâ:,  you 
hâve  only  to  pay  attention  to  the  wild  plants  which 
thrive  there  fpontaneoufty,  and  which  are  diftin- 
guifhable  for  their  vigor  and  for  their  multitude  : 
then  fubftitute  in  their  place  domeftic  plants, 
which  hâve  the  famé  kind  of  flowers  and  leaves. 
Wherever  umbelliferous  plants  grow,  you  may  put 
in  their  room  fuch  of  our  culinary  vegetables  as 
hâve  moft  analogy  with  them,  from  their  leaves, 
their  fiowers,  their  roots,  and  their  grains,  fuch  as 
the  daucus  genus  : the  arthichoke  will  there  ufe- 
fully  replace  the  gaudy  thiftle;  the  domeftic 
plumb-tree  ingrafted  on  a wild  ftock  of  the  famé 
plant,  in  the  very  place  where  this  laft  fpontane- 
oufly  fprung  up,  will  become  extremely  vigorous. 
I am  perfuaded  that  by  thefe  natural  approxima- 
tions, advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  moft 
barren  lands  and  rocks  ; foi>  there  is  not  a ftngle 
genus  of  wild  plants  but  what  contains  a fpecies 
fit  for  food. 

But  it  was  not  fufficient  for  Nature  to  haveefta- 
blifhed  fo  many  harmonies  between  plants,  and 
the  fituations  in  which  they  were  deftined  to  vege- 
tate,  had  fhe  not  likcvvife  provided  means  for  re- 
ftoring  them,  when  deftroyed  by  the  intolérant 
culture  of  Man.  Let  a piece  of  ground  be  left 
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uncultivated,  for  ever  fo  fhort  a fpace  of  time,  and 
you  will  prefenîly  fee  it  clothed  with  vegetables. 
They  grqjv*  there  in  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  vigo- 
'roully,  that  there  is  no  hufbandman  capable  of 
producing  an  equal  quantity,  on  the  famé  fpot, 
let  htm  take  what  pains  he  will.  Thefe  fhoors, 
however,  fo  vigorous  and  fo  rapid,  which  fre- 
quently  take  poffeffion  of  our  dock- yards  of  free- 
ftone,  of  our  walls  of  afhlar,  and  of  our  courts 
paved  with  granité,  are,  in  many  cafés,  only  a pro- 
vifional  culture.  Nature,  who  is  alwaysadvancing 
from  harmony  to  harmony,  till  (lie  has  attained 
that  point  of  perfection  which  fhe  propofed  to 
herfelf,  fovvs.,  at  firft,  with  grades,  and  herbage  of 
different  fpecies,  ail  abandoned  foils,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  powers,  to  raife  on 
.that  very  fpot  vegetables  of  a higb.er  order.  On 
the  rude  negleCted  diftritts,  where  barren  downs 
alone  meet  our  eyes,  pofterity  may  behold  ftately; 
forefts  arife. 

We  fhall  throw,  as  our  cuftom  is,  a fuperficial 
glance  on  the  very  ingenious  methods  which  Na- 
ture employs  for  preparing  and  conduCting  thofe 
vegetable  progreffions.  We  fhall  hence  attai.n  a 
glimpfe,  at  leaft,  not  only  of  the  elementary  rela- 
tions of  plants,  but  of  thofe  which  exift  between 
their  different  claffes,  and  which  extend  even  tp 
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the  animal  kingdom.  Vegctables  which  are  the 
moft  eontemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Man,  are  fre- 
quently  the  moft  neceflary  in  the  order  of  Cré- 
ation. 

The  principal  means  employed  by  Nature  for 
fecuring  the  growth  of  plants  of  every  fpecies,  are 
the  thorny  plants.  It  is  vefy  remarkable,  that 
plants  of  this  defcription  are  the  firft  which  appear 
on  lands  in  falloW,  or  in  forefts  which  hâve  been 
eut  down.  They  are,  in  truth,  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  promote  foreign  végétations,  becaufe 
their  leaves  with  deep  incitions,  like  thofe  of  the 
thiftle  and  echium,  or  their  fprigs  bent  into  an 
arch,  as  thofe  of  the  bramble,  or  their  horizontal 
and  interlaced  branches,  like  thofe  of  the  black- 
thorn,  or  their  boughs  briftled  with  briars  and  un- 
pfevided  with  leaves,  as  thofe  of  the  fea-rufli, 
^eave  underneath  and  around  them  many  intervals 
through  which..  other  vegetables  may  arife,  and 
find  proteftion  from  the  tooth  of  moft  quadrupeds. 
Nurferies  of  trees  are  frequcntly  to  be  found  in 
their  bofom.  Nothing  i«  more  common  in  cop- 
pice-woods  than  to  fee  a young  oak  ftart  out  of  a 
tuft  of  brambles,  which  enamels  the  earth  ail 
around,  with  it’s  clufters  of  prickly  flowers;  or  a 
young  pine  arife  out  of  a yellow  brake  of  marine- 
ru  fhes. 
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When  thcfe  trees  hâve  once  acquired  a certain 
degree  of  growth  and  fize,  they  ftifle,  by  their 
fhade,  thofe  thorny  plants,  which  fubfift  no  longer, 
except  along  the  (kirts  of  the  woods,  where  they 
enjoy  air  fufficient  for  their  végétation.  But  in 
this  fituation,  fuch  plants  are  ftill  going  on  to  ex- 
tend  the  empire  of  their  fuperiors,  from  year  to 
year,  over  the  plains.  Thus,  the  thorny  planta 
are  the  original  cradles  of  the  forefts  ; and  the 
fcourge  of  the  agriculture  of  Man,  is  the  bul- 
wark  of  that  of  Nature. 

Man  has,  however,  imitated,  in  this  refpe<5t,  the 
proceffes  of  Nature  ; for  if  he  wifhes  to  proteft  the 
newly  fown  feeds  of  his  garden,  he  finds  it  fre- 
quently  neceffary  to  cover  tliem  with  prickly 
branches  of  one  fort  or  another.  It  appears  to  me 
probable,  that  there  is  qot  a heath  but  what,  in 
time,  might  become  a foreft,  were  their  com- 
moners  reftrained  from  driving  their  flocks  thither 
to  pafture,  for  the  cattle  crop  the  tender  (boots  of 
the  trees  as  faft  as  they  fpring  11p.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  reafon  why  the  declivities  of  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Spain,  of  Perfia,  and  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  World,  are  not  clothed  with 
trees  2 it  is  becaufe  of  the  numerous  fioçks  of 
flieep  which  are  driven  thither,  in  Summer,  and 
which  roam  over  their  different  chains.  J am  fully 
convinced  that  thofe  mountains  were  covered,  in 
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the  earlier  âges  of  the  World,  with  forefts  which 
were  laid  low  by  their  firft  inhabitants  ; and  that 
they  would  refume  their  ancient  clothing,  though 
now  naked  and  defert,  were  the  cattle  to  pafture 
on  them  no  longer.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
thofe  elevated  régions  are  fovved  over  with  prickly 
plants,  juft  as  cur  heaths  generaily  are. 

Don  Gardas  de  Figueroa , Am  bail  ad  or  from  Spain 
at  the  Court  of  Ch  a - Ab  as  t King  of  Ferfia,  relates, 
in  the  account  which  he  lias  given  of  his  journey, 
that  the  lofty  mountains  of  Perfia,  which  he  croffed, 
and  where  the  Turcomans  are  continually  ftray- 
ing,  as  they  tend  their  fleecy  charge,  were  covered 
with  a lpecies  of  thorny  llirub,  which  grew  luxu- 
riantly  in  the  moft  parched  fituations.  This  famé 
llirubbery  ferved  as  a retreat  to  a great  nurnber 
of  partridges. 

From  this  circumftance  we  take  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Nature  employs  the  birds,  particularly, 
to  fow  the  thorny  plants  in  places  the  fteepeft  and 
moft  inacceffible.  They  are  accuftomed  to  retire 
thither  in  the  night,  and  there  depofit,  with  their 
dung,  the  ftony  leeds  of  the  bramble-berry,  of  the 
bprry  of  the  eglantine,  of  the  barberry,  and  of 
moft  thorny  Ihrubs,  which,  from  relations  no  lefs 
wonderful,  are  indigeftible  in  their  ftomach. 
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Birds  hâve,  befîdes,  particular  harmonies  with 
thole  vegeta’bles,  as  we  fliall  make  appear  in  ît  s 
proper  place.  Not  only  do-  they  fi-nd  on  them  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  food,  and  lhelter  under  them, 
but  downs  for  lining  their  nefts,  as  on  thïftles, 
and  on  the  cotton-tree  of  America;  fo  that  if 
many  of  them  refort  for  fafety  to  the  élévation  of 
towering  trees,  others  find  it  in  the  thorny  brake. 
There  is  not,  fl,  fingle  bufh  but  what  has  it’s  pecu- 
liar  bird. 

Independantly  of  the -plants  proper  to  each  fitu- 
ation,  and  which  are  there  domefticated,  there  are 
fome  in  a date  of  inceffant  pérégrination,  and  Ait 
round  the  earth,  without  fettling  in  any  fixed 
abode,  We  can  eafïly  hâve  a conception  of  the 
caufe  of  this  conftant  removal,  by  fuppofing,  what 
is  actually  the  truth,  that  feveral  of  fuch  plants 
(lied  their  feeds  only  at  the  feafon  when  certain  re- 
gular  winds  blow,  or  at  certain  révolutions  of  the 
currents  of  the  Océan.  Whatever  may  be  in  this, 
I am  of  opinion  that  we  muft  rank,  under  this 
defcription,  many  plants  which  were  known  to  the 
Ancients,  but  are  not  now  to  be  found.  Such, 
among  others,  is  the  celebrated  lazerphium  of  the 
Romans,  the  juioe  of  which,  called  lazer , fold  for 
it’s  weight  in  hiver.  This  plant,  according  to 
Pliny,  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Corenum, 
in  Africa;  but  had  become  fuch  a rarity  in  his 
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time  as  hardly  any  where  to  be  feen.  He  tells  us 
that  a finale  plant  of  it  had  been  found,  under 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  that  it  \vas  fent  to  this 
Prince  as  a great  curiofity, 

Modem  Botanifts  prétend,  that  the  lazcrpitium 
is  the  famé  plant  with  the  filphium  of  our  gardens, 
But  they  are  evidently  in  an  error,  from  the  der 
fcpiptions  which  the  Ancients,  and,  among  others, 
PHny  a tld  Diofcorides  hâve  left  us  of  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I hâve  no  doubt  that  the  lazerpitium  is 
of  the  number  of  the  vegetables  which  are  def- 
rined  to  Ait  along  the  Earth,  from  Eaft  ta  Weft, 
and  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  It  is,  perhaps,  at  prefent, 
on  the  weftefn  fhores  of  Africa,  whither  the  eaf- 
terly  winds  may  hâve  conveyed  it’s  feeds  ; per- 
haps, likewife,  by  the  révolutions  of  the  wefterly 
winds,  it  may  hâve  returned  to  the  place  where  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Augujlus  ; or  it  may  hâve  been 
conveyed  into  the  plains  of  Ethiopia,  among  Na- 
tions torally  unacquainted  with  it’s  pretended  wori- 
derful  qualities, 

Pliny  enumerates  a great  many  otlier  vegetables, 
which  are,  at  this  day,  to  us  equally  unknown.  It 
may  merit  obfervation,  that  thofe  vegetable  appa- 
ritions hâve  been  contemporary  with  feveral  fpecies 
of  flitting  birds,  which  hâve  likewife  difappeared. 
It  is  vvell  known  that  there  are  feveral  dalles  of 
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birds,  and  of  filhes,  which  do  nothing  but  migratç 
inceflantly  over  the  Earth  and  through  the  Seas  ; 
fome,  in  a certain  révolution  of  days;  others,  at 
the  end  of  a certain  period  of  years.  Many  plants 
may  be  fubje&ed  to  a fimijar  deftiny.  This  Law 
extends  even  to  the  Heavens,  jn  which  fome  new 
ftar  is,  from  time  to  time,  making  it’s  appearance. 
Nature,  as  I think,  has  difpofed  her  Works  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  hâve  always  fome  novelty  in 
referve,  in  order  to  keep  Man  continually  in  ex- 
ercile.  She  has  eftablifhed,  in  the  duration  of  the 
exrftence  of  the  different  beings  of  each  kingdom, 
concerts  of  a moment,  of  an  hour,  of  a day,  of  a 
moon,  of  a year,  of  the  life  of  a man,  of  the  du- 
ration of  a çedar,  and,perhaps,  of  that  of  a globe: 
but  this,  undoubtealy,  is  known  to  the  Suprême; 
Being  alonp. 

1 am  perfuadêd,  at  the  famé  time,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  flitting  plants  muft  hâve  a princi- 
pal centre,  fuch  as  a fteep  rock,  or  an  ifland  in 
the  midft  of  the  Sea,  frorp  whence  they  diffufe 
themfelves  over  ail  tjie  refl  of  the  world.  Thi$ 
leads  me  to  deduce,  what  I confider  as  an  irréfra- 
gable argument  in  fupport  of  the  recent  Création 
of  our  Globe  i it  is  this,  were  the  Globe  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  ail  the  poflible  combinations  of 
the  propagation  of  plants  by  feed,  would  hâve  been 
already  completed  ail  over  the  Wojrld.  Thus,  for 
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examplc,  there  would  not  be  an  unihabited  ifland 
and  fhore  of  the  Seas  of  India,  which  you  would 
not  find  planted  with  cocoa-trees,  and  fown  with 
cocôa-nuts,  which  the  Océan  wafts  thither  every 
year,  and  which  it  fcatters  alternately  on  their 
ftrands,  by  means  of  the  variety  of  it’s  monfoons 
and  of  it’s  currents.  Now,  it  is  unqueftionablÿ 
certain,  that  the  radiations  of  that  tree  and  it’s 
fruit,  the  principal  focufes  of  which  are  in  the 
Maldivia  Iflands,  are  not  hitherto  diffufed  over 
ail  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  Océan. 

The  Philofopher  Francis  Léguât,  and  his  unfor- 
tunate  companions,  who  were,  in  the  year  1690, 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  fmall  Ifland  of  Rodri- 
guez, which  lies  a hundred  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  found  no  cocoa-treees 
in  it.  But,  precifely  at  the  period  of  their  fhort 
j efidence  there,  the  Sea  threw  upon  the  coaft  feve- 
rai  cocoa-nuts  in  a ftate  of  germination;  as  if  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  Providence  to  induce 
them,  by  this  ufeful  and  feafonable  prefent,  to  re- 
maip  on  that  ifland,  and  to  cultivate  it. 

Francis  Léguât , who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
relations  which  feeds  hâve  to  the  element  in  which 
they  are  defigned  to  grow,  was  very  much  afto- 

nifhed  to  find  that  thofe  fruits,  which  weighed 
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from  five  to  lix  pounds,  piufl  hâve  performed  a 
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voyage  of  fixty  orfourfcore  leagues,  without  being 
corrupted.  Hc'took  it  for  granted,  and  he  was 
in  the  right,  that  they  came  from  the  Ifland  of  St: 
Brande,  which  is  fituated  to  the  North-eaft  of 
Rodriguez.  Thofe  two  defert  iflands  had  not,  as 
yet,  from  the  Création  of  the  World,  communi- 
cated  to  each  other  ail  their  vegetables,  thougli 
fituated  in  a current  of  the  Océan  which  fets  ip 
alternately,  in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  for  fix 
months  toward  the  one,  and  flx  months  toward  the 
other. 

However  this  may  be,  they  çlanted  thofe  cor 
coa-nuts,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  a year  and  a half, 
fent  ôut  fhoots  of  four  feet  in  heîght.  A bleffing' 
£rom  Heaven,  fo  diftinétly  marked,  had  not  the 
power  of  detaining  them  in  that  happy  ifland.  An 
inconliderate  defire  of  procuring  for  themfelves 
women  conftrained  them  to  abandon  it,  notwith- 
flanding  the  remonftrances  of  Léguât,  and  plunged 
them  into  a long  fériés  of  calamities,  which  few  of 
them  were  able  to  furvive.  For  my  own  part,  I 
I can  entertain  no  doubt,  that  had  they  repoled 
that  confidence  in  Providence  which  they  had  rea- 
fon  to  do,  it’s  care  would  hâve  conveyed  wives  for 
them  into  that  defert  Ifland,  as  it  had  fent  to 
them  the  gift  of  the  cocoa-nut. 


To 
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To  rcturn  to  the  fubjedt  of  vegetablc  naviga- 
tion ; ail  the  combinations  and  the  verfatilities  of 
their  fowings,  would  hâve  been  long  ago  com- 
pleted  in  illands  lying  between  the  famé  parallels, 
and  in  the  famé  monfoons,  if  the  World  had  been 
eternaf  The  double  cocoa-nuts,  the  nurferies  of 
which  are  in  the  Sechelles  Hlands,  would  hâve 
diffufed  themfelves,  and  would  hâve  had  time  to 
germinate  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  on  which  the  Sea 
is  from  time  to  time  throwing  them.  The  Indians 
would  hâve  planted  upon  their  fhores  thofe  fruits 
to  which  t^iey  afcribed  virtues  fo  miraculous, 
while  the  palniTtree,  which  bears  them,  was  fo 
entirely  unknown  but  twelve  years  ago  to  the 
people  of  this  coaft,  that  they  believed  them  to  be 
natives  of  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  thence  gave 
them  the  appellation  of  marine  cocoa-nuts.  There 
are,  in  like  manner,  a multitude  of  other  fruits 
between  the  Tropics,  of  which  the  primordial 
ftocks  are  in  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Philippines,  in 
♦he  iflands  of  the  South-Sea,  and  which  are  en- 
tirely unknown  on  the  coafts  of  both  Continents, 
and  even  in  the  adjacent  iljands,  which,  undoubt- 
edly,  would  hâve  become  there  the  objedts  of  cul- 
tivation to  their  inhabitants,  had  the  Sea  been  al- 
lowed  fufficient  time  to  multiply  the  proje&ion  of 
them  on  their  fhoxe?. 
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I Hiall  purfue  tliis  refleition  no  farther  ; but  it 
evidently  demonftrates  the  newnefs  of  the  World. 
Were  it  eternal,  and  exempted  ftom  the  care  of  a 
Providence,  it’s  vegetables  would  long  firice  hâve 
undergone  ail  the  pdffible  combinations  of  the 
fchance  which  re-fows  them.  We  (hould  find  their 
different  fpecies  in  every  fituation  where  it  vvas 
poffible  for  them  to  grow.  From  this  obfervatioti 
I deduce  another  confequence,  namely  this,  That 
tire  Author  of  Nature  evidently  intended  to  link 
Mankind  together,  by  a reciprocal  communication 
of  benefits,  the  chain  of  which  is,  as  yet,  very  far 
from  being  completed.  Where  is,  for  example, 
the  benefaétor  of  Humanity,  whç  {hall  tranfport 
to  the  Oftiacs  and  the  Samoïèdes  of  Waigats 
Straic,  Winter’s  tree  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
the  bai  k of  which  unités  tlie  .lavour  of  cloves,  of 
pepper,  and  of  cinnamon  ? And  who  is  the  man 
that  fli ail  convey  to  Magellan’s  Strait  the  peafe- 
tree  of  Siberia,  to  fced  the  ftarving  Patagonian. 

What  a rich  colleftion  migbt  Ruffia  make,  not 
only  of  the  trees  which  tluive  in  the  northern  and 
the  fouthern  régions  of  America,  but  of  thofe 
which,  in  ail  parts  of  the  World,  crown  the  lofty, 
ice-covered  mountains,  whofe  eleyated  ridges  hâve 
a température  approaching  to  that  of  her  plains  ? 
Wherefore  beholds  fhe  not  her  forefts  enriched 
with  the  pines  of  Virginia,  and  with  the  cedars  of 
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Mount  Lebanon  ? The  defert  fliores  of  the  Irtis 
might  every  year  clothe  themfelves  wirh  the  famé 
fpecies  of  oats  wherewith  fo  many  Nations,  inhâ-* 
biting  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Canada  are  prin- 
cipally  fupported.  Non  only  might  Aie  colledt  in 
her  plains  the  trees  and  the  plants  of  cold  Lati- 
tudes, but  a great  number  of  annual  vegetables, 
which  grow  during  the  courfe  of  a Summer,  in 
warm  and  temperate  Latitudes.  I know,  by  ex- 
périence, that  the  Sumtner’s  beat  is  as  power'ful  at 
Peterfburg  as  under  the  Line. 

There  are,  befides,  parts  of  the  ground,  in  the 
North,  which  hâve  configurations  perfedtly  adapted 
to  afford  a fhelter  againft  the  northerly  winds,  and 
to  multiply  the  vvarmth  of  the  Sun.  If  the  South 
has  it’s  icy  mountain^the  North  lias  it’s  reverba- 
tory  vallies.  I hâve  feen  one  of  thofe  fmall  vallies, 
near  Peterfburg,  at  the  bottorn  of  which  flows  a 
brook  that  never  freezes,  even  in  the  midfl  of 
Winter.  The  rocks  of  granité,  wherewith  Finland 
is  roughened  ail  over,  and  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  Travellers,.  cover  mofl  of  the  lands  of 
Sweden,  of  the  fhores  of  the  Frozen  Océan,  and 
ail  Spitzbérgen,  are  fufficient  for  producing  the 
famé  températures,  in  many  places,  and  for  dimi- 
nifliing  in  them,  to  a confiderable  degree,  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  cold. 
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I hâve  feen,  in  Finland,  near  Wiburg,  beycnd 
the  fixty-firft  degree  of  Latitude,  cherry-trees  en- 
tirely  expofed  to  the  weather,  though  thefe  trees 
are  natives  of  the  forty-fecond  degree  ; that  is,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pontns,  from  whence  Lucullus 
tranfplanted  them  to  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of 
Mit  bridâtes . The  peafantry  of  that  Province  cul- 
tivate  tobacco  with  fuccefs,  which  is  a mue  h more 
foutherly  plant,  being  originally  a native  of  Brafil. 
Jt  is,  I admit,  an  annual  planta  and  that  it  does 
not  acquire,  in  it’s  northern  fituation,  a very  higli 
degree  of  perfume  ; for  they  are  under  the  nec-ef- 
fity  of  expofing  it  to  the  heat  of  their  Loves,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a Late  of  perfedl  maturity. 
But  the  rocks  with  which  Finland  is  covered  over, 
would  undoubtedly  prefent,  to  attentive  eyes,  re- 
verberating  fituations,  which  might  bring  it  to  a 
fufficient  degree  of  maturity,  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat. 

I myfelf  found,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Frede- 
rickfham,  upon  a dunghill,  under  the  fhelter  of  a 
rock,  a very  lofty  tuft  of  oats,  the  produce  of  a 
fingle  feed,  confiLing  of  thirty-feven  ftalks,  loa.ded 
with  as  many  ears  completel  y ripe,  without  reck- 
oning  a multitude  of  other  Lnall  fucklers.  I ga- 
thered  it,  with  an  intention  of  having  it  prefented 
to  lier  Impérial  MajeLy,  Catharine  IL  by  my  Ge- 
neral M.  Dubofquet,  under  whofe  orders,  and  in 

whofe 
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Whofe  company  I was  then  vifitiftg  the  forti- 
fied  places  of  that  province  : it  was  likewife  hïs 
intentions  but  our  Ruffian  attendants,  carelefs, 
as  ail  ilaves  are,  fuffered  it  to  be  loft.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly  vexed  at  this,  as  well  as  I : 1 cannât 
help  thinking,  that  a lheaf  of  corn  fo  rich  and 
beautiful,  the  produce  of  a province,  confidefed, 
evenat  Peterfburg,asfmitten  with  fteriüty,  becaufe 
of  the  rocks  which  cover  it’s  furface,  andprocured 
for  it,  from  ancient  Geographers,  the  epithet  of 
lapidofa , (ftony)  would  hâve  been  as  acceptable  to 
her  Majefty,  as  the  huge  block  of  granité  which 
lhe  has  fince  had  conveyed  from  thence,  to  be 
formed,  at  Peterfburg,  into  the  bafis  of  a ftatuc 
of  Peter  the  Great. 

I hâve  feen,  in  Poland,  feveral  private  indivis 
duals  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  apricot-tree  with 
very  great  fuccefs.  Mr.  de  la  Roche , Conful  from 
the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  carried  me,  when  at  War- 
faw,  to  a littU  garden,  in  the  fuburbs  of  that  City, 
which  produced  to  the  occupier  an  annual  revenue 
of  one  hundred  piftoles,  though  it  did  not  contain 
quite  thirty  of  the  laft-mentioned  tree.  It  was  to- 
tally  unknown  in  thatr  country  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  apricot  was  firft  introduced  into 
it  by  a Frenchman,  valet-de-chambre  to  a Quecn 
of  Poland.  This  man  raifed  the  fruit  fecretly,  and 
made  prefents  of  it  to  the  Grandees  of  the  Country, 
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preteniiing  that  he  had  received  it  from  France,  by 
the  couriers  of  the  Court.  The  great  people  did 
not  fail  to  pay  him  niagnificently  for  his  prefents  ; 
and  this  fpecies  of  commerce  became  to  him  the 
foundation  of  an  ample  fortune,  by  means  of  whidi 
his  great-grand-children  are  at  this  day  the  moft 
opulent  Bankers  of  that  Country. 

What  I hâve  faid  refpe&ing  the  poffibiliry  of 
enriching  Ruffia  and  Poland  with  ufeful  vege- 
tables,  is  not  only  in  the  view  of  acknowledging, 
the  beft  way  in  my  power,  the  gracious  réception 
with  which  I was  honoured  by  perfons  of  rank, 
and  by  the  Government  of  thofe  Countries,  when 
I was  a ftrangef  among  them  ; but  becaufe  thefe 
indications  tend  equally  to  the  improvement  of 
France,  the  Climate  of  which  is  more  temperate. 
We  hâve  icy  mountains,  capable  of  producing  ail 
the  vegetables  of  the  North  ; and  reverberating 
vallies  equally  adapted  to  the  produftion  of  moft 
of  thofe  of  the  South.  It  Would  not  be  proper,  aS 
our-  cuftom  is,  to  make  an  effort  to  render  this 
fpecies  of  culture  general  through  a whole  diftrid, 
but  to  fet  it  a-going  in  fome  little  fheltered  expo- 
se» or  fmall  winding  valley.  The  influence  of 
thefe  pofitions  is  of  no  great  extent.  Thus,  the 
famous  Conftantia  vine  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope 
fucceeds  perfeftly  oxily  on  a fmall  fpot  of  ground, 
fitwated  at  the  bottom  of  a little  hiU,  whereas  the 
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adjoining  and  furrounding  vineyards  do  not  pro- 
duce the  mufcadine  grape  of  any  thing  like  the 
famé  quality.  Of  this,  too,  I bave  my  own  perfo- 
nal  expérience. 

In  France,  it  would  be  proper  to  look  for  (hel- 
tered  afpeéts,  fuch  as  We  hâve  been  defcribing,  ia 
places  where  there  are  white  ftones  in  abundance, 
the  colour  of  which  is  the  beft  adapted  to  reverbe- 
rate  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Nay,  I believe,  that 
mari  is  indebted  toit’s  white  colour,  for  part  of  the 
beat  which  it  communicates  to  the  lands  on  which 
it  is  fpread  ; for  it  refledts  upon  them  the  rays  of 
the -Sun  with  fo  muçh  a&ivity,  as  to  buvn  up  the 
firft  (hoots  of  many  herbs.  This  is  the  reafon,  if 
I am  not  miftaken,  why  mari,  which  has,  in  othçr 
refpe&s,  the  principles  of  fecundation  within  it- 
felf,  kills  a great  many  of  the  fmaller  herbs,  which 
are  accuftomed . to  grow  under  the  fh.ade  of  the 
corn,  and  whofe  firft  leaves  are  more  tender  tlian 
thofe  of  corn,  which  is,  in  general,  the  moft  hardy 
of  gramineous  plants. 

It  would  be  farther  necefîary  to  look  for  thofe 
fortunate  expofures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea,  and 
under  the  influence  of  it’s  winds,  which  are  fo  ne- 
cefi'ary  to  the  végétation  of  many  plants,  that  fe- 
veral  of  them  refule  to  grow  in  the  inland  parts  of 
a country.  Such  is,  among  oihcrB,  the  olive- tree, 
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which  it  lias  been  found  impoflible  to  propagate 
in  the  interior  of  Afia  and  of  America,  thougli 
the  Latitude  be,  in  other  refpe&s,  favourable. 
Nay,  I hâve  remarked,  that  it  is  not  fruitful  in' 
iilands,  and  on  fliores  where  it  is  excluded  from 
the  fea-breezes.  To  this  caufe  I afcribe  the  fte- 
rility  of  thofe  which  hâve  been  planted  in  the  Ifle 
of  France,  on  it’s  weftern  fhore;  for  it  is  lheltered 
from  the  Eaft-winds  by  a chain  of  mountains.  As 
to  the  cocoa-tree,  it  will  not  thrive,  between  the 
Tropics,  unlefs  it  lias,  if  I may  venture  to  fay  fo, 
it’s  root  in  the  fea-water.  It  is,  1 firmly  believe, 
for  want  of  thofe  geographical  confiderations,  and 
fonte  others  of  a fimilar  nature,  that  many  plans 
of  improvement  in  cultivation  hâve  failed  ia 
France,  and  in  her  Colonies. 

However  that  may  be,  it  might  be  pofîïble  to 
find,  within  the  kingdom,  an  icy  mountain,  with, 
perhaps,  a reverberating  valley  below.  It  v/ould 
be  a inofl  agreeable  employment  to  go  in  fearch 
of  fuch  a fituation,  and  the  greateft  benefîts  might 
be  derived  from  it.  We  might  convert  it  into  a 
Royal  Garden,  which  fitould  prefent  to  our  Sove- 
reign  a fpeétacle  of  the  végétation  of  a multitude 
of  climates,  upon  one  line,  of  lefs  than  fifteen 
hundred  fathoms  of  élévation.  There  he  might 
bid  défiance  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  dog-ftar, 
under  the  fhade  of  cedars,  on  the  moffy  bank  of 
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a rivulet  iiïuing  from  the  fnow  ; and,  perhaps, 
efcape  the  feverity  of  Winter’s  cold,atthe  bottom 
of  a valley  with  a fouthern  afpeét,  under  the  palm- 
tree,  and  amidft  a field  of  fugar-canes.  We  might 
there  naturalize  the  animais  which  arc  the  compa- 
triots  of  thofe  vegetables.  He  might  hear  the 
braying  of  the  rein-deer  of  Lapland,  from  the  famé 
valley  in  which  he  would  fee  the  peacocks  of  Java 
building  their  nefts.  Tliis  landfcape  would  collect 
around  him  a part  of  the  tri  butes  of  the  Création, 
and  exhibit  to  him  an  image  of  the  terreftrial  pa- 
radife,  which  was  fituated,  as  I fuppofe,  in  a fimi- 
lar  polition.  In  ferious  truth,  I cannot  help  ex- 
prefling  a wifh,  that  our  Kings  would  extend  their 
fublime  enjoyments,  as  far  as  the  ftudy  of  Nature 
has  purfued  it’s  refearches  under  their  flourifhing 
Empire  *. 

It  now  remains,  that  I examine  the  harmonies 
which  plants  forrn  with  each  other.  Thefe  har- 

* Ne/cia  mens  hominum  fati  fortifque  futures  ! Ah,  blind  to  fu- 
turity  ! Little  did  good  Saint-Pierre  think,  that  the  ill-fated 
Prince,  for  whom  he  took  fo  much  delight  to  plant  and  deco- 
rate  this  earthly  Paradife,  was,  in  the  courte  of  a few  fleeting 
years,  to  be  dethroned,  imprifoned,  condemned,  and  publicly 
executed,  in  the  Metropolis  of  his  own  Kingdom  ; and  the  very 
nameofKing  profcribed.by  a Nation  once  enthufiaftically  at- 
tached  to  Royalty.  How  wonderful  are  the  Works  of  Nature  ? 
How  myfterious  the  Ways  of  Prov  idence  ! H.  H. 
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monies  conftitute  the  inexpreflible  charms  lavilhed 
on  the  fîtes  which  Nature  has  fowed  and  planted 
with  her  ovvn  hand  ; and  thçy  are  to  be  the  fub- 
jeéfc  of  the  enfuing  feétion. 


VEGETABLE  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS. 

We  are  going  to  apply  to  plants  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  Study,  by 
examining,  one  after  another,  the  harmonies  of 
their  colôurs,  and  of  their  forms. 

* / • 

The  verdure  of  plants,  which  is  fo  gratefu^  to 
the  eye,  is  a harmony  of  tvvo  colours  oppofite  in 
their  elementary  génération,  of  yellow,  which  is 
the  colour  of  the  Earth,  and  of  blue,  which  is  the 
colour  of  the  Hçavens.  Had  Nature  dyed  plants 
yellow,  they  would  hâve  been  confounded  with  the 
ground  ; if  blue,  they  would  hâve  been  confounded 
with  the  Heavens  and  the  Waters.  • In  the  firft 
café,  ail  would  hâve  appeared  earth  ; in  the  fé- 
cond, ail  would  hâve  appeared  fea  : but  their  ver- 
dure gives  them  contrats  the  moft  delightful  with 
the  grounds  of  this  magnificent  pi&ure,  and  con- 
fonances  equally  agreeable  with  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  Earth,  and  with  the  azuré  of  the  Heavens. 
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The  green  colour  poflefies  this  farrher  advan- 
tage,  that  it  accords  in  a moft  wonderful  rnanner 
with  ail  the  oihers,  which  arifes  fiom  it’s  being  the 
harmony  of  the  two  extreme  colours,  Painters, 
who  are  enddwed  with  cafte,  hangthe  walls  of  their 
exhibition-rooms  with  green,  in  order  that  the 
pi&ures,  of  whatever  colours  they  may  be,  may 
detacli  thémfelves  from  that  ground  without  hardi - 
nefs,  and  harmonize  upon  it  without  confufion*. 

Nature,  not  fatisfied  with  this  firft  general  tint, 
has  employed,  in  extending  it  over  the  ground  of 
her  fcene,  what  Painters  call  tranfitions.  She  has 
appropriated  a particular  fhade  of  bluifh  green, 
which  we  call  fea-green,  to  plants  which  grow 
in  the  vicinity..  of  water,  and  of  the  Heavens. 
This  is  the  fhade  which,  in  general,  tinges  the 
plants  of  the  fhores,  as  reeds,  willows,  poplars  ; 
and  thofe  of  high  grounds,  as  the  thiftle,  the  cy- 
prefs,  and  the  pine  -,  and  which  nrakes  the  azuré 
of  the  rivers  to  harmonize  with  the  verdure  of  the 

* Undoubtedly,  when  they  put  on  a green  ground,  piqûres 
of  plants,  or  landfcapes,  fuch  pi&ures  detach  themfelves  from  it 
but  indifferently.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a tint  better  adapted 
to  be  the  ground  of  a piéture  gallery  ; namely,  gray.  This 
tint,  formed  of  black  and  white,  which  are  the  extrêmes  of  the 
chain  of  colours,  harmonizes  with  every  other,  without  excep- 
tion. Nature  frequently  employs  it  in  the  Heavens,  and  on  the 
Horizon,  by  means  of  vapours  and  of  clouds,  which  are  gene- 
rally  of  that  colour. 
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meadows,  and  the  azuré  of  the  Heavens  with  the 
verdure  of  the  he-ights.  Thus,  by  means  of  this 
hght  and  fugitive  tint,  Nature  diffufes  delicious 
harmonies  over  the  limits  of  the  waters,  and  along 
the  profiles  of  landfcapes  ; and  it  is  productive  of 
a ftill  farther  magic  to  the  eye,  in  that  it  gives 
greater  apparent  depth  to  the  vallçys,  and  more 
élévation  10  the  mountains, 

Something  more  vvonderful  ftill  challenges  our 
attention,  namely  this,  that  though  lhe  employs 
but  one  fingle  colour  in  arraying  fo  many  plants, 
fhe  extraits  out  of  it  a quantity  of  tints  fo  prodi- 
gious,  that  each  of  thofe  plants  has  it’s  own,  pe- 
culiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  détachés  it  fufficiently 
from  it’s  neighbour  to  be  diftingnifhable  from  it> 
and  each  of  thefe  tints  is  varving,  from  day  to  day, 
from.  the  commencement  of  Spring,  vvhen  moft  of 
them  exhibit  themfelves  in  a bloody  verdure  up  to 
the  laft  days  of  Autumn,  vvhen  they  are  trans* 
formed  into  varions  yellows, 

Nature,  after  having  thus  harmonized  the  ground 
of  her  picture,  by  means  of  a general  colour,  has 
detached  from  it  every  vegetable  in  particular,  by 
means  of  contrafts.  Such  as  are  defigned  to  grovv 
immediately  on  the  ground,  on  ftrands,  or  on 
dufky  rocks,  are  entirely  green,  leaves  and  ftems, 
as  the  greateft  part  of  reeds,  of  grafles,  of  mofles, 
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of  tapers,  and  of  aloès  ; but  thofe  which  are  dei- 
tined  to  arife  out  of  the  midft  of  herbage,  hâve 
ftems  of  different  tints  of  brown  ; fuch  are  the 
trunks  of  moft  trees,  and  the  ftalks  of  fhrubs, 
The  aider,  for  example,  whiçh  thrives  amidft  the 
graffy  turf,  has  ftems  of  an  afh-coloured  gray  ; but 
the  wallwort,  which  entirely  refembles  it  in,  ail 
other  refpeds,  and  which  grpws  immediately  on 
the  ground,  h green  ail  over.  The  mugwort, 
which  grows  along  hedges,  has  reddifh  ftems,  by 
which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  fhrubs.  Nay,  there  are,  in  every  genus' 
of  plants,  certain  fpecies  which,  by  their  fhining 
colours,  feem  to  hâve  beGn  formed  for  terminâting. 
the  limits  of*  their  claffes.  Such  is,  in  the  forb. 
genus,  a fpecies  called  the  Canadian  fervice  tree? 
the  branches  of  which  are  of  a coral  red.  There 
are,  in  the  willow  tribe,  oliers  whofe  fcions  are  as 
yellow  as  gold  ; but  there  is  not  a fingle  plant 
which  does  not  detach  itfelf  entirely  from  the 
ground  which  furrounds  it  by  it’s  flowers  and  by 
it’s  fruits. 

It  i$  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  varieties 
fhould  be  mechanical  refults  of  the  colour  next  to 
which  bodies  are  placed  ; for  example,  thât  the 
bluifh  green  of  moft  mountain-vegetables  fhould 
be  an  efted  of  the  azuré  of  the  Heavens.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  the  blue  colour  is 
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not  to  be  founçi,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I know,  in  the 
flowers  or  in  the  fruits  of  lofty  trees  ; for,  in  this 
café,  they  would  be  confounded  with  the  Hear 
vens  ; but  it  is  very  common  on  the  ground,  in 
the  flowers  of  herbs,  fuch  as  the  blue-bottle,  the 
fcabious,  the  violet,  the  liverwort,  the  iris,  and 
rnany  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  colour  of  the 
earth  is  very  common  in  the  fruits  of  lofty  trees, 
fuçh  as  the  cheftnut,  the  walnut,  the  cocoa-nufc, 
and  the  cône  of  the  pi  ne,  Hence  we  hâve  an 
intimation,  that  the  point  of  view  of  th is  magni- 
flcent  pufture  was  taken  from  the  eye  of  Man. 

Nature,  after  having  diftinguilhed  the  harmonie 
çolour  of  each  vegetable,  by  the  contrafting  colour 
of  it’s  flowers,  and  of  it’s  fruits,  lias  followed  the 
famé  laws  in  the  forms  which  fhe  has  given  them, 
The  moft  beautiful  of  forms,  as  we  hâve  feen,  is 
the  fpherical  form  ; and  the  moft  agreeable  cen- 
trait which  it  is  capable  of  forming,  is  when  found 
in  oppofition  to  the  radiating  form.  You  will  fre- 
quently  find  this  form  and  it’s  contraft  in  the  ag- 
gregation  of  the  flowers  that  go  by  thename  of  ra- 
diated,  as  the  daify,  which  has  a circle  of  ftnall 
white  divergent  petals,  furrounding  it’s  yellow 
difk:  we  find  it,  likewife,  with  other  combina- 
tions, in  the  blue-bottle,  in  the  afters,  and  a mul- 
titude of  other  fpecies.  When  the  radiating  parts 
of  the  flower  are  outermoft,  the  fpherical  parts  are 
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inmoft,  as  in  the  fpecies  which  I hâve juft  named  j 
but  when  the  firft  are  inmoft,  the  fpherical  parts 
are  outmoft  : this  may  be  remarked  in  thofe  whofç 
flamina  are  drawn  out  into  length,  and  the  petals 
in  fpherical  portions,  fuch  as  the  flowers  of  the 
liawthorn  and  of  the  apple-tree,  and  moft  part  of 
the  rofaceous  and  liliaceous  plants.  Sometimes 
the  contraft  of  the  flower  is  with  the  furrounding 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  rofe  is  one  of  thofe  in 
which  it  is  moft  ftrongly  marked  : it’s  dilk  is 
formed  of  beautiful  fpherical  portions,  it’s  calix  is 
briftled  with  beards,  and  it’s  ftalk  with  thorns, 

When  the  fpherical  form  is  found  placed,  in  a 
lîower,  between  the  radjating  and  the  parabolic, 
then  there  is  a Complété  elementary  génération, 
the  effeâ:  of  which  is  always  highly  agreeable  ; it 
is  this,  too,  which  is  produced  by  moft  of  the 
flowers  thsrt  hâve  juft  been  named,  by  the  profile 
of  their  calices,  which  terminate  their  projeding 
ftems.  The  nofegay  girls  are  fo  fenfible  of  the 
value  of  this  combination,  that  they  fell  a fimple 
rofe  on  it’s  branch  at  a much  higher  price  than 
they  would  alk  for  a large  po.fy  pf  the  famé  flowers, 
efpecially  if  there  are  on  it  a few  buds,  which  pre- 
fent  the  charming  progreflions  of  the  florification. 
But  Nature  is  fo  vaft,  and  my  incapacity  fo  great, 
that  I muft  reftrid  myfelf  to  throwing  a fimple 
glance  on  the  contraft,  which  arifes  frorn  the 
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Ample  oppofition  of  forms  : it  is  fo  univerfal,  that 
Nature  lias  given  it  to  plants  which  had  it  not  in 
themfelves,  by  oppofing  them  to  others  which 
hâve  a configuration  entirely  different. 

The  fpecies  oppofite  in  forms  are  almoft  always 
in  company.  When  you  fall  in  with  an  old  wil- 
low,  on  the  bank  of  a river*  which  art  bas  not  de- 
graded,  you  may  frequently  fee  upon  it  a great 
convolvulas  covering  the  radiated  foliage  of  the 
tree  with  it’s  own  heart-formed  leaves,  and  it’s 
bell-fliaped  white  flowers,  to  make  up  the  defedf 
of  apparent  flowers,  which  Nature  has  denied  to 
this  tree.  Different  fpecies  of  ropeweed  produce 
the  famé  harmonies  on  various  fpecies  of  high  gra- 
mineous  plants. 

Thefe  plants,  called  creeping,  are  fcattered  over 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  appropriat- 
ed,  as  I fuppofe,  to  each  vertical  fpecies.  They  hâve 
a great  variety  of  methods  of  fixing  themfelves  on 
the  upright  plant,  which  would  alone  merit  a par- 
ticular  treatife.  There  are  fome  which  turn  them- 
felves  fpirally  around  the  trunks  of  forefi:  trees, 
fuch  as  the  honey-fuckle  ; others,  as  peafe,  hâve 
hands  with  three  to  five  Angers,  by  which  they 
lay  hold  of  fhrubbery  : it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
thofe  hands  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  they 
hâve  acquired  a heiglit  at  which  they  begip  to 
/ hâve 
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hâve  occafion  for  them  as  a fupport  ; others,  as 
the  baftard-pomegranate,  attach  themfelves  in 
form  of  cork-fcreiv  ; others  form  a fimple  hook 
with  the  tail  of  their  leaf,  as  the  nafturtium  : the 
pink  employs  a fimilar  method  of  adhefion.  Thefe 
two  beautiful  iiowers  are  fupported  in  our  gardens 
with  rods  j but  it  would  be  a problem  well  worthy 
of  the  inveftigarion  of  Florifts,  to  afcertain  what 
are  the  auxiliary  plants,  if  I may  call  them  fo,  to 
which  thefe  were  defigned  to  unité  themfelves,  in 
the  places  vvhere  they  are  native  : delighiful  groupa 
might  be  formed  by  their  re-union. 

I am  perfuaded  that  there  is  not  a vegetable  but 
what  has  it’s  oppofite  in  fome  parts  of  the  Earth  : 
their  mutual  harmony  is  the  çaufe  of  the  fecret 
pleafure  which  we  feel  in  vvild  rural  fcenes,  where 
Nature  is  at  liberty  to  combine  them.  The  fir- 
tree  rifes,  in  the  forefts  of  the  North,  like  a lofty 
pyramid,  of  a dark  green,  and  with  a motionlefs 
attitude.  The  birch  is  almoft  always  found  in  it’s 
vicinity,  and  grows  to  nearly  the  famé  height,  is 
of  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  of  a lively 
verdure,  with  a moveable  foliage,  conlinually 
playing  about  with  every  breath  of  the  wind.  The 
round-leafed  trefoil  loves  to  grow  in  the  midft  of 
the  fine  grafs,  and  to  adorn  it  with  it’s  own  flow  • 
ery  nofegay.  Nay,  I believe  that  Nature  has  made 
thofe  deep  incifions  in  the  leaves  of  a great  many 
* vegetables, 
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Vegetables,  entirely  in  the  view  of  facilitating  alln 
ances  of  this  fore,  and  of  opening  a paflagé  for  the 
grades,  the  verdure  and  delicacy  of  whofe  ftems 
form  vvith  thein  an  infinity  of  contrats.  Of  this 
inftances  innumerable  maÿ  be  feen  in  uncultivated 
fields,  where  tufts  of  gra£s  pierce  through  the 
broad  plants  of  the  thiftle  and  the  echium.  This 
arrangement  bas,  likewife,  been  made,  in  or- 
der  chat  the  grades,  which  are  raoft  ufeful  of  ail 
vegetables,  might  receive  a portion  of  the  rain 
from  Heaven,  through  the  interftices  of  the  broad  ’ 
foliage  of  thofe  privileged  children  of  Nature, 
which  would  ftifle  every  thing  around  them,  but 
for  thofe  profound  incifions.  Nature  does  nothing 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  doing  it,  but  always 
conne<fts  with  it  fome  reafon  of  utility  : this  ap- 
pears  to  me  the  fo  much  more  decidedly  marked, 
that  the  incifions  in  leaves  are  much  more  com- 
mon,  and  deeper  in  the  plants  and  under-fhrub- 
bery,  which  rife  to  no  great  height,  than  in  trees. 

The  harmonies  refulting  from  contraft,  are  to 
be  found  even  in  the  waters.  The  reed,  on  the 
brink  of  rivers,  raifes  into  the  air  it’s  radiating 
leaves,  and  it’s  embrowned  diftaff,  whereas  the 
nymphæa  extends  at  it’s  feet  a broad  heart-formed 
foliage,  and  rofes  of  yellow  gold  : the  one  prefents, 
on  the  waters,  a çontinued  pallifade,  and  the  other 
a platform  of  verdure. 
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Similar  oppofitions  prefent  themfelves  in  the 
moft  frightful  of  climates.  Martens , of  Hamburg, 
vvho  lias  given  us  a very  good  accôunt  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  tells  us,  that  when  the  feamen  belonging 
to  the  vefîel  in  which  he  navigated  along  it’s 
coafts,  heaved  up  the  anchor,  they  feldom  failed 
to  bring  up  with  it  a very  broad  leaf  of  the  a/ga 
marina , fix  feet  in  length,  and  attached  to  a tail 
as  long  : this  leaf  was  fmooth,  of  a brown  colour, 
fpotted  with  black,  ftriped  with  two  whire  ftripes, 
and  made  in  form  of  a tongue  : he  calls  it  the 
plant  of  the  rock.  But  what  is  very  fingular,  it 
was  ufually  accompanied  by  a hairy  plant,  about 
fix  feet  in  length,  like  a horfe’s  tail,  and  formed 
of  hairs  fo  fine,  that  one  might  denominate  it, 
fays  he,  the  filk  of  the  rock.  He  found  on  thofe 
difmal  fhores,  where  the  empire  of  Flora  is  in 
fuch  a fhate  of  defolation,  the  cochlearia  (fcurvy 
grafs)  and  the  forrel,  which  grevv  together.  The 
leaf  of  the  firft  is  rounded  in  form  of  a fpoon,  that 
o.f  the  other  is  lengthened  into  the  fliape  of  the 
iron  head  of  an  arrovv.  A Phyfician  of  confider- 
able  ability,  of  the  name  of  Rartholin  *,  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  virtues  of  their  faits  are  as  oppofite 
as  their  configurations  ; thofe  of  the  firft  are  al- 
kalis,  thofe  of  the  other  are  acids  ; and  from  their 
union  refults  what  medical  men  call  a neutral  fa,lt, 

* See  Chornel1 s Hiftory  of  Common  Plants. 
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which  they  ought  rather  to  call  a harmonie  fait,  the 
moft  povverful  remedy  which  can  be  employed  as 
an  antifcorbutic,  and  the  feurvy  is  a difeafe  which 
is  readily,  and  ufually  caught  in  thofe  dreadful 
climates. 

For  my  own  part,  I apprehend  that  the  qualifies 
of  plants  are  harmonie  as  their  forms  ; and  that 
as  ofeen  as  vve  find  them  grouped  agreeably  and 
conftandy,  there  muft  refult  from  the  union  of 
their  qualifies,  for  nourifhment,  for  health,  or  for 
pleafure,  a harmony  as  agreeable  as  that  which 
arifes  from  the  contraft  of  their  figures.  This  is  a 
prefumption  that  I could  fupport,  by  referring  to 
the  inftinct  of  animais,  which,  in  browfing  on  the 
herbage,  vary  the  choie, e of  their  aliments  ; bue 
this  confideration  vvould  lead  me  away  from  my 
fubjeét. 

1 fhould  never  corne  to  a conclufion,  were  I to 
go  into  a detail  rcfpeûing  the  harmonies  of  fo 
many  plants  which  we  undervaïue,  becaufe  they 
are  feeble  or  common.  If  we  fuppofe  them,  for 
thought  s fake,  of  the  fize  of  our  trees,  the  majefty 
of  the  palm-tree  would  difappear  before  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  attitudes  and  of  their  propor- 
tions. Some  of  them,  fuch  as  the  echium,  rife 
like  fuperb  candlefticks,  forming  a vacuum  round 
their  centre,  and  rearing  toward  Heaven  their 
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prickly  arms,  loaded,-  their  whole  length  throùgh,- 
with  lamps  cf  violet-coloured  flowerS.  The  ver- 
bafcum,  on  the  contrary,  extends  around  it,  it’s 
broad  leaves  of  folemn  drapery,  and  fends  up  from 
it’s  centre  a long  diftaff  of  yellow  flowers,  as  falu- 
tary  to  the  ftomach,  as  grateful  to  the  touch;  The 
violet,  of  deep  blufe,  contrafts,  in  the  Spring,  with 
the  primrofe,  expanding  it’s  golden  cup  with  à 
fcarlet  brim.  On  the  embrowned  ahgles  of  the 
rock,  under  the  Iliade  of  ancient  beech-trees,  the 
mufhroom,  white  and  round  as  an  ivory  piece  for 
the  chefs- board,  arifes  out  of  a bed  of  mofs  of  the 
moft  beautiful  greem 

Mufiirooms  alone  prefent  a multitude  of  un- 
known  confonancés  and  contrafts.  This  clafs  is, 
firft,  the  moft  varied  of  ail  thofe  of  the  vegetables 
of  our  climates.  Sebajlian  le  Paillant  enumerates  one 
hundred  and  four  fpecies  of  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  fun- 
goïds,  which  furnilh,  at  leaft,  a dozen  more.  Na- 
ture has  difperfed  them  over  moft  lliady  places, 
where  they  frequently  form  contrafts  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary.  There  are  fome  which  thrive  only 
on  the  naked  rock,  where  they  prefent  a foreft  of 
fmall  filaments,  each  of  which  fupports  it’s  parti- 
cular  chapiter.  There  are  fome  which  grow  on 
fubftances  the  moft  abjed,  with  forms  the  moft 
folemn  ; fuch  is  that  which  thrives  on  what  falls 
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from  tbe  horfe,  and  vvhich  refembles  a Roman 
hat,  whence  it  has  borrowed  it’s  name.  Others 
prefent  agreeable  confonances  : fuch  is  that  which 
grows  at  the  foot  of  the  aider,  under  the  form  of 
a cockle.  What  nymph  has  planted  a fhell  by  the 
root  of  a tree  of  the  rivers  ? 


This  numerous  tribe  appears  to  hâve  it’s  def- 
tiny  attached  to  that  of  the  trees,  which  hâve  each 
a mûfhroom  appropriated  to  itfelf,  and  rarely  to  be 
found  elfewhere  : fuch  are  thofe  which  grow  only 
on  the  roots  of  plumb-trees  and  pines.  To  no 
purpofe  does  Heaven  pour  down  it’s  copious  rains  ; 
the  mûfhroom,  under  covert  of  it’s  umbrella,  re- 
ceives  not  a fingle  drop.  They  dérivé  the  whole 
fupport  of  life  from  the  Earth,  and  from  the  po- 
tent  vegetable  to  whofe  fortune  they  hâve  united 
their  own  : like  thofe  little  Savoyards,  who  are 
planted  as  pofts  at  the  gates  of  the  hôtels  of  the 
Great,  they  extract  their  fubfiftence  out  of  the 
fuperfluity  of  another  ; they  grow  under  the  fhade 
of  the  Powers  of  the  foreft,  and  live  on  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  their  fumptuous  banquets. 


Other  vegetables  prefent  bppofitions  of  ftrength 
to  weaknefs  in  a different  way,  and  confonances  of 
protection  ftill  more  diftirtguifhed.  Thofe  which 
we  hâve  been  mentioning,  like  lordly  Chieftains, 
leave  their  humble  friends  at  their  feet  : the  others 
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carry  tbem  in  their  arms,  and  place  them  upon 
their  heads.  They  frequently  receive  the  recom- 
pence  of  their  noble  hofpirality.  The  liannes 
which,  in  the  Antilles-lflands,  attach  themfelves 
to  the  trees  of  the  foreft,  defend  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  hui  ricane.  The  Gallic  Oak  lias  oftener 
than  once  feen  itfelf  an  objeét  of  vénération  to  the 
Nations,  from  having  carried  the  miftletoc  in  it’s 
branches.  The  ivy,  a friend  to  monuments  and 
tombs  ; the  ivy,  with  which,  in  ancient  times-, 
they  crowned  the  Poets  who  conferred  immorta- 
lity,  fometimes  covers  with  it’s  foliage  the  trunks 
of  the  ftatelieft  trees.  It  isone,  among  many,  of  the 
irrefiftible  proofs  of  the  vegetable  compenfations  of 
Nature  ; for  I do  not  recollent  that  I ever  faw  the  ivy 
on  the  trunks  of  pines,  of  firs,  or  of  other  trees 
whofe  foliage  lafts  ail  the  year  round.  It  invefts 
thofe  only  which  are  ftripped  by  the  hand  of 
Winter.  Symbol  of  a générons  friendlhip,  it  at- 
taches itfelf  only  to  the  wretched  ; and  when  death 
itfelf  has  fmitten  it’s  protedtor,  it  reftores  him 
again  the  honours  of  the  foreft  where  he  lives  no 
longer  ; it  makes  him  revive,  by  decorating  his 
(hade  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  feftoons  of  un- 
decaying  verdure. 

The  greateft  part  of  plants  which  grow  under 
the  (hade,  are  adomed  with  the  moft  vivid  colours; 
thus  the  moll'cs  difplay  the  bi  illiancy  of  their  eme- 
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raid  green  on  the  dulky  fides  of  the  rocks.  In  the 
forefts,  the  mufhroom  and  the  agaricum  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  by  their  colours  from  the  roots 
of  the  trees  under  vvhich  they  grow.  The  ivy  de- 
taches  itfelf  from  their  gray  barks  by  it’s  fhining 
preen  : the  mifhletoe  difclofes  it’s  branches  of  a 

O 7 

, yellowilh  green,  and  it’s  fruits  fimilar  to  pearls, 
amidft  the  thick  foliage  of  the  oak.  The  aquatic 
convolvulus  dazzles  you  with  it’s  large  white  bell- 
fliaped  flowers  on  the  trunk  of  the  willow.  The 
virgin’s-bower  clothes  with  verdure  the  ancient 
towers,  and,  in  Autumn,  her  foliage  of  gold  and 
purple,  feems  to  fix,  on  their  fober  eminences, 
the  rich  colours  of  the  fetting  Sun.  Other  plants, 
entirely  concealed  from  the  eye,  difcover  them- 
felves by  their  perfumes.  It  is  thus  that  the  ob- 
fcure  violet  invites  the  hand  of  lovers  to  the  bofom 
of  the  prickly  fhrub.  And  thus  is  verified,  on 
every  hand,  that  great  Law  of  contrafts,  which 
governs  the  World  : No  aggregation  is,  in  plants, 
the  effeét  of  chance. 

Nature  has  eftablifhed,  in  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a multitude  of  alli- 
ances, the  end  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  There 
are  plants,  for  example,  the  fexes  of  which  are  on 
different  iudividuals,  as  in  the  animal  Création. 
There  are  others  whom  you  always  find  united  in 
feveral  clulters,  as  if  they  loved  to  live  in  fociety; 
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others,  on  the  contrary,  you  almoft  alvvays  meet 
with  in  a date  of  folitude.  I prefume,  that  many 
of  thefe  relations  are  connedled  with  the  charafter 
of  the  birds  which  live  on  their  fruits,  and  vvhich 
re-fovv  them.  The  herbage  in  the  mcadows  fte- 
quently  reprefent  the  bearing  of  the  trees  in  the 
forefts  ; there  are  fome  which,  in  their  foliage  and 
proportions,  refemble  the  pine,  the  fir,  and  the 
oak  : nay,  I believe  that  every  tree  has  a confo- 
nance  in  it’s  correfponding  herb.  It  is  by  a magic  * 
of  this  fort,  that  fmall  fpots  of  ground  prefent  to 
us  the  exteht  of  a large  diflrift.  If  you  are  under 
a grove  of  oaks,  and  perceive,  on  an  adjoining 
hillock,  tufts  of  germander,  the  foliage  of  which 
refembles  them  in  miniature,  and  you  will  feel  ail 
the  efied  of  a perfpe&ive.  Thefe  diminutions  of 
proportion  extend  from  trees  even  down  to  moffes, 
and  are  the  caufes,  in  part,  of  the  pleafure  which 
we  enjoy  in  wild  rural  fcenes,  where  Nature  has 
had  leifure  to  difpofe  and  accomplifh  lier  plans. 
The  effedl  of  thofe  vegetable  illufions  is  fo  un- 
doubtedly  certain,  that  if  you  hâve  the  ground 
cleared,  the  extent  of  any  particular  fpot,  when 
ftripped  of  it’s  natural  vegetables,  appears  much 
fmaller  than  before. 

Nature  farther  employs  diminifhing  fhades  of 
verdure,  which,  being  lïghter  on  the  fummit  of 
trees  than  at  their  bafe,  gives  them  the  appearance 
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of  being  more  lofty  than  they  really  are.  She  ap- 
propriâtes, befides,  the  pyramidical  form  to  many 
mountain-trees,  in  order  to  increafe  the  apparent 
élévation  of  their  fite  ; this  is  obfervable  in  the 
larch,  the  fir,  the  cyprefs,  and  in  many  other 
plants,  which  grow  on  heights.  She  fometimes 
unités,  in  the  famé  place,  the  effedls  of  feafons  and 
of  climates  the  moft  oppofite.  She  clothes,  in  hot 
climates,  the  whole  fides  of  mountains  with  the 
vegetable  called  the  ice-plant,  becaufe  it  feems  en- 
tirely  covered  over  with  flakes  of  ice  j you  would 
believe  thar,  in  the  midft  of  Summer,  Boreas  had 
breathed  upon  it  ail  the  chilling  blafts  of  the 
North. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find,in  Ruffia,  modes  in 
the  midft  of  Winterj  which,  from  the  red  and 
Imoky  colour  of  their  flowers,  hâve  the  appearance 
of  being  feton  tire.  In  our  rainy  climates,  Ihe 
crowns  the  fummits  of  hillocks  with  broom  and 
rofemary  ; and  the  tops  of  ancient  towers  with  the 
yellow  gilly-flower  : in  the  midft  of  the  gloomieft 
day,  you  would  imagine  vou  faw  the  rays  of  the 
Sun  Ihining  upon  them. 

In  another  place,  Aie  produces  the  effccft  of  the 
wind  in  the  midft  of  perfed  ftillnefs.  In  many 
4pârts  of  America,  a bird  has  only  to  ahght  on  a 
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tuft  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  in  order  to  put  in  mo- 
tion the  whole  ftvipe,  vvhich  fometimes  extends  to 
three  furlongs.  The  European  traveller  ftands 
flill,  and  obferves,  with  aftonifhment,  the  air  tran- 
quil,  but  the  herbage  in  motion.  1 myfelf  hâve 
fometimes  miftaken,  in  our  own  woods,  the  mur- 
jnur  of  poplars  and  of  afpins,  for  the  bubbling  of 
brooks.  Oftener  than  once,  feated  under  their 
fhade,  on  the  fkirt  of  a meadow,  whofe  herbage 
the  winds  put  into  an  undulatory  motion,  this 
multiplied  tremuloufnefs  lias  transfufed  into  my 
blood  the  imaginary  coolnefs  of  the  ftream. 

Nature  frequently  employs  the  aërial  v^pours, 
in  order  to  give  a greater  extent  to  our  landfcapes. 
She  diffufes  them  over  the  cavities  of  vallies,  and 
flops  them  at  the  windings  of  rivers,  giving  you  a 
glimpfe,  at  intervals,  of  their  long  canals,  illumi- 
nated  by  the  Sun.  She  thus  multiplies  their  plans, 
and  prolongs  their  extent.  She  fometimes  with- 
draws  this  magic  veil  from  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
lies  ; and  rolling  it  over  the  adjacent  mountains, 
on  which  flie  tinges  it  with  vermilion  and  azuré, 
fhe  confounds  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  with 
the  vault  of  Heaven.  It  is  thus,  that  fhe  employs 
clouds  as  evanefcent  as  the  illuiîons  of  human  life, 
to  raife  us  to  Heaven  ; it  is  thus  that  fhe  expands 
over  her  moft  profound  myfterîes,  the  ineffable 
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fenfations  cf  infinity,  and  that  fhe  withdraws  front 
our  fenfes  the  perception  of  her  Works,  in  order 
to  convey  to  our  minds  a more  impreffive  feeling 
of  them. 

ANIMAL  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS. 

Nature,  after  having  eftablifhed  on  a foil  formed 
of  fragments,  infenfible  and  lifelefs,  vegetables 
endowed  vvith  principles  of  life,  of  grovvth,  and 
génération,  accommodated  to  thefe  beings  which 
had,  together  with  thefe  famé  faculties,  the  power 
of  felf- motion,  difpofitions  to  inhabit  them,  paf- 
fions  to  dérivé  their  nourifhment  from  them,  and 
an  inftinâ:  which  impels  them  to  make  a proper 
choice:  thefe  are  animais.  I fhall  here  fpeak  only 
of  the  moft  common  relations  which  they  hâve 
with  plants  ; but  vvere  I to  attempt  a detail  of 
thofe  which  their  innumerable  tri bes  hâve  with 
the  éléments,  with  each  other,  and  with  Man, 
whatever  might  be  my  ignorance,  1 fhould  dif- 
clofe  a multitude  of  Icenes  fliil  more  worthy  of 
admiration. 

/ . / 

In  an  order  entirely  new,  Nature  has  not  changed 
her  Laws  : fine  has  eftabhlhed  the  famé  harmonies- 
and  the  famé  contrats,  of  animais  to  plants,  as  of 
plants  to  the  éléments.  It  would  appear  natural 
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to  our  feeble  reafon,  and  confonant  to  ihe  great 
principles  of  our  Sciences,  which  afcribe  fo  much 
power  to  analogies,  and  to  phyfical  caufes,  that  fo 
many  fenfxble  beings  which  are  produced  in  the 
midft  of  verdure,  fhould  be,  in  procefs  of  time, 
affedted  by  it.  The  impreffions  of  their  parents, 
added  to  thofe  of  their  own  infancy,  which  ferve  to 
explain  fo  many  appearances  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  acquiring,  in  them,  increafing  ftrength,  from 
génération  to  génération,  by  new  tints,  ought,  at 
length,  to  exhibit  oxen  and  (heep  as  green  as  the 
grafs  on  which  they  pafture.  We  hâve  obferved, 
in  the  preceding  Study,  that  as  vegetables  were 
detached  from  the  ground  by  means  of  their  green 
colour,  the  animais  which  live  on  verdure  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  from  it,  in  their  turn,  by  means 
of  their  dufky  colours  ; and  thofe  which  live  on 
the  dufky  barks  of  trees,  or  of  other  dark  grounds, 
are  invefled  with  colours  brilliant,  and  fometimes 
green. 

On  this  fubject,  I hâve  to  remark,  that  many 
fuecies  of  the  birds  of  India,  which  live  amidft  the 
foliage  of  trees,  as  the  greateft  part  of  paroquets, 
many  of  the  colibri,  and  even  of  turtles,  are  of  the 
fineft  green  ; but  independantly  of  the  white,  blue, 
and  red  marbled  fpots,  which  diftinguifh  their 
different  tribes,  and  render  them  perceptible  at  a 
diftance  upon  the  trees,  the  brilliant  verdure  of 
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their  plumage  détachés  them,  to  great  advantage, 
from  the  folemn  and  imbrowned  verdure  of  thofe 
fouthern  forefts.  We  hâve  feen  that  Nature  em- 
ploys  this  as  the  general  means  of  diminifhing  the 
reflexes  of  the  heat  ; but,  that  fhe  might  not  cOn- 
found  the  objedts  pf  her  pidture,  if  fhe  has  dark- 
ened  the  gronnd  of  her  fcene,  fhe  has  beftowed 
greater  brilliancy  on  the  dreffes  of  the  aétors, 

It  would  appear  that  Nature  has  appropriated 
the  fpecies  of  animais  coloured,  in  the  moft  agree- 
able  manner,  to  the  fpecies  of  vegetables,  whofe 
llovvers  are  the  leaft  vivid,  as  a compenfation. 
There  are  mycH  fewer  brilliant  flowers  between 
the  Tropics,  than  in  the  tempcrate  Zones  ; and, 
as  a compenfation,  the  infedts,  the  birds,  and  even 
the  quidrupeds,  fuch  as  feveral  fpecies  of  mon- 
keys  and  lizards,  are  there  arrayed  in  the  moft 
lively  colours.  When  they  reft  on  their  proper 
vegetable,  they  form  with  them  the  moft  beautiful 
contrafts,  and  the  moft  lovely  harmonies.  I hâve 
pften  ftood  ftill,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  contem- 
plate  the  little  lizards,  which  live  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  employ  themfelves  in  catching  Aies.  They 
are  of  a beautiful  apple-green,  and  hâve  on  their 
back  a fort  of  chara&ers  of  the  moft  vivid  red,  re- 
fembling  the  letters  of  the  Arabian  alphabet. 
When  a cocoa-tree  had  feveral  of  them  difperfed 
along  it’s  ftem,  never  was  there  Egyptian  Pyramid 
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of  porphyry,  witli  it’s  hieroglyphics,  fo  myfterious, 

and  io  magnificent,  in  my  eyes*. 

» 

I hâve,  Iikewife,  feen  flocks  of  fmall  birds,  de- 
nominated  cardinal* , beeaufe  they  are  red  ail  over, 
fettle  on  fhrubbery,  the  verdure  of  which  was  black- 
ened  by  the  Sun,  and  prefent  the  appearance  of  gi- 
randoles ftudded  with  little  burning  lamps.  Father 
du  Tertre  fays,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  Antilles,  a 
fpe&acle  more  brilliant,  than  the  alighting  of  co- 
veys  of  the  parrot  fpecies,  called  arras,  on  the 
fummit  of  a palm-tree.  The  blue,  the  red,  and 
the  yellow  of  their  plumage,  covers  the  boughs  of 
the  flowerlefs  tree,  with  the  moft  fuperb  enamel. 
Harmonies  fomewhat  fi milar  may  be  feen  in  our 
own  climates.  The  goldfinch,  with  h is  red  head, 
and  wings  tipped  with  yellow,  appears,  at  a dif- 
tance,  on  a bufl^  like  the  flower  of  the  thiftle  in 
which  he  was  hatched.  You  would  fometimes 
take  the  flate-coloured  wagtail,  when  perched  on 
the  extremity  of  the  leaves  of  areed,  for  the  flower 
of  the  iris. 

* They  hâve  fometimes  lervcd  me  to  explain  the  moraJ  fenfe 
of  hieroglyphics,  engraven  on  the  obelifks  of  Egypt,  in  honour 
of  her  conquering  heroes.  On  beholding  the  charaders  traced 
upon  them  from  right  to  left,  with  heads,  beaks  and  paws,  they 
brought  to  my  recolleélion  the  little  fly-catchers  of  my  palm- 
trees. 
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ît  would  be  a very  great  curiolity  to  colledt  a 
great  number  of  thefe  oppofitions,  and  of  thofe 
analogies.  Xhey  would  lead  us  to  a difcovery  of 
the  plant,  which  îs  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  ani- 
mal. Naturalifts  hâve  paid  to  thofe  adaptations 
no  great  degree  of  attention  ; fuch  of  them  as  hâve 
written  the  Hiftory  of  Birds,  hâve  clafled  them 
according  to  the  feet,  the  bill,  the  noftrils.  Xhey 
fometimes  fpeak  of  the  feafons  of  their  appearance, 
bpt  fcarceîy  ever  of  the  trees  which  they  frequent. 
Thofe  only  who,  eniployed  in  making  collections 
of  butterflies,  are  frequently  under  the  necefîity  of 
looking  for  them  in  their  ftate  of  nymph,  or  Ca- 
terpillar, hâve  fometimes  diftinguilhed  thofe  in- 
fefts  by  the  names  of  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
found  them.  Such  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  d- 
thymale,  of  the  pine,  of  the  elm,  and  fo  on,  which 
they  difcovered  to  be  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
thefe  vegetables.  But  there  is  not  an  animal  ex- 
ifting  but  what  may  be  referred  to  it’s  own  parti- 
cular  correfponding.  plant. 

We  hâve  divided  plants  intoaërial,  aquatic,  and 
terreftrial,  as  animais  themfelves  are  divifible,  and 
we  hâve  found,  in  the  two  extreme  clafles,  unvary- 
ing  harmonies  with  their  éléments.  Xhey  may  be 
farther  divided  into  two  clafles,  into  trees  and 
herbs,  as  animais  likevvife  are  into  volatile  and 
quadrupeds.  Nature  does  not  aflociate  the  two 
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kingdoms  in  confonances,  but  in  contrats;  that 
is,  fhe  does  not  attach  the  great  animais  to  the 
great  vegetables  ; but  unîtes  them  contrariwife,  by 
affociating  the  clafs  of  trees  vvith  that  of  the  fmall 
animais,  and  that  of  herbs  with  the  great  quadru- 
peds  ; and  by  means  of  thefe  oppositions,  (lie  be- 
ftows  adaptations  of  protection  to  the  feeble,  and 
çf  accommodation  to  the  powerful. 

This  Law  is  general,  that  I hâve  remarked* 
in  every  country,  where  there  is  no  great  variety 
in  the  fpecies  of  graffes,  thofe  of  the  quadrqpeds 
which  live  upon  them  are  but  few  in  number  -,  and 
that  wherever  the  fpecies  of  trees  are  multiplied, 
thofe  of  volatiles  are  likewife  fo.  The  truth  of 
this  may  be  afcertained  by  confulting  the  herbals 
•of  many  parts  of  America,  and,  among  others, 
thofe  of  Guyana  and  of  Brafil,  which  prefent  but 
few  varieties  in  the  graffes,  but  a great  number  in 
the  trees.  It  is  well-known  that  thofe  countries 
hâve,  in  faft,  few  quadrupeds  natural  to  them,  and 
that  they  are  peopled,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  in- 
finité variety  of  birds  and  infeCts. 

îf  we  caft  a glance  on  the  relations  of  graffes  tQ 
quadrupeds,  we  fhall  find  that,  notwithflanding 
their  apparent  contrats,  there  is  a&ually  between 
them  a multitude  of  real  correfpondencies.  The  fmall 
élévation  of  the  gramineous  plants  places  them 
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within  the  reach  of  the  javvs  of  qnadrupeds,  whofe 
head  is  in  a horizontal  pofition,  and  frequently  in- 
clined  toward  the  ground.  Their  délicate  fhoots 
fcetn  formed  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  broad  and  fleihy 
lips;  their  tender  ftems,  eafily  fnapped  by  the  in£ 
cifive  teerh  ; their  mealy  feeds  eafily  bruifed  by 
the  grinders.  Befides,  their  bufhy  tufts,  and  elafi- 
tic  without  being  ligneous,  prefent  foft  iitter  to 
popderous  bodies. 

S - 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  examine  the  correfpon- 
dencies  vvhich  exift  between  trees  and  birds,  we 
Ihall  find  that  the  branches  of  trees  may  be  eafily 
dafped  by  the  four-toed  fect  of  raoft  birds,  which 
Nature  lias  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  by 
means  of  three  before  and  one  behind,  they  may 
be  able  to  grafp  the  bough  as  with  ahand.  Again, 
the  birds  find,  in  the  different  tiers  of  the  foliage, 
a fhelter  againft  the  rain,  the  Sun,  and  the  cold, 
toward  which  the  thicknefs  of  the  trunks  farther 
contribute.  The  apertures  formed  in  thefe,  and 
the  moffes  which  grow  upon  them,  furnifh  fitua- 
tions  for  building  their  nefts,  and  materials  for 
lining  them.  The  round  or  oblong  feeds  of  tree,s 
are  accoinmodated  to  the  form  of  their  bills.  Sucli 
as  bear  flefliy  fruits  ar.e  reforted  to  by  birds,  which 
hâve  beaks  pointed,  or  crooked,  like  a pick-axe. 
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In  the  iflands  of  the  régions  fituated  between 
the  Tropics,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  great  ri- 
vers  of  America,  the  greateft  part  of  maritime  and 
fluviatic  trees,  among  others,  many  fpecies  of  the 
palm-tree,  bear  fruits  enclofed  in  very  hard  lhells, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  float  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  which  re-fow  them  at  a great  diftance; 
but  their  covering  does  not  fecure  them  from  the 
attack  of  the  birds.  The  different  tribes  of-paro- 
cjuets  which  hâve  made  them  their  habitation,  and 
of  which  I hâve  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
fpecies  appropriated  to  each  fpecies  of  palm-tree, 
eafily  find  means  to  open  their  hard  cafés  with 
hooked  bills,  which  pierce  like  an  awl,  and  hold 
fait  like  pincers. 

Nature  has,  farther,  accommodated  animais  of  a 
third  order,  which  find  in  the  bark,  or  in  the  flovver 
of  a plant,  as  many  conveniencies  as  the  quadru- 
ped  has  in  a meadow,  or  the  bird  in  the  whole 
tree  : I mean  the  infedts.  Certain  Naturalifts  hâve 
divided  them  into  fix  great  tribes,  which  they 
hâve  charaéterized,  accoïding  to  cuflom,  but  to 
very  little  purpofe,  by  Greek  names.  They  clafs 
them  into  coléopterous , or  cafed,  inte&s  -,  as  the  fca- 
rab  tribe,  fuch  are  our  may-bugs,  or  chafers  : into 
hémipterous , or  half-cafed,  as  the  gallinfedls,  fuch 
is  the  kermès  : into  tétrapterous  farinaceous,  or 
four-mealy-winged,  as  butterflies  -,  into  tétrapterous , 
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without  any  addition,  or  four-naked-winged,  as 
bees;  into  diptèrous,  or  two-vvinged,  as  the  com- 
mon  fly  ; and  into  opterons , or  winglefs,  as  the  ant. 
But  thefe  fix  claiies  admit  of  a multitude  of  divi- 
sons and  of  fubdivifions,  which  unité  fpecies  of 
infeds,  of  forms  and  inftinds  the  moft  diffimilar  ; 
and  feparate  a great  many  others  of  them  which 
hâve  otherwife  a vcry  ftriking  analogy  among 
themfelves. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  the  order  of  animais 
in  queftion  appears  to  be  particularly  attributed  to 
trees.  Pliny  obferves  that  ants  are  fingularly  fond 
of  the  grains  of  the  cyprefs.  He  tells  us,  that  they 
attack  the  cônes  which  contain  them,  on  their 
half-opening  as  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  plun- 
der  them  to  their  veiy  laft  feed  ; and  he  confiders 
it  as  a miracle  of  Nature,  that  an  infect  fo  dimi- 
nutive  fhoulci  deftroy  the  feed  of  one  of  the  largeft 
trees  in  the  World.  I believe  we  never  fhall  be 
able  to  eftabliih,  in  the  different  tribes  of  infedts, 
a real  order,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  them,  that  plea- 
fure  and  utility  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  but  by 
referring  them  to  the  different  parts  of  vegetables. 
Thus  we  might  refer  to  the  nedars  of  the  flovvers, 
the  butterflies  and  Aies  which  are  furnifhed  vvith  a 
probofcis  for  fipping  up  their  juices  i to  their  {la- 
mina, thofe  Aies  which,  like  the  bee,  hâve  ipoon- 
mouths  fcooped  out  in  their  thighs,  lined  with 
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hair,  for  collecting  their  powder,  and  four  wings 
to  afiâft  them  in  carrying  cff  their  booty  ; to  the 
leaves  of  plants,  the  common  flies  and  the  gallin- 
fe&s,  which  hâve  pointed  and  hollow  prongs  for 
making  incifions  in  them,  and  for  drinking  up 
their  fluids  ; to  the  grains,  the  fcarab  race,  as  the 
weevil,  which  is  defigned  to  force  it’s  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  feed  to  feed  upon  it’s  meal,  and  which 
is  provided  with  wings,  inclofed  in  cafés,  to  pre- 
vent  their  being  injured,  and  with  a file  to  open 
for  itfelf  a paflage  ; to  the  ftem,  thofe  worms  which 
are  quite  naked,  becaufe  they  hâve  no  need  of 
being  clothed  in  a fubftance  of  \vood,  which  fhel- 
ters  them  on  every  fide,  but  they  are  furnifhed 
with  augers,  by  the  help  of  which  they  fometimes 
go  nigh  to  deftroy  whole  forefts  ; fînally,  to  the 
wreck  of  every  fort,  the  ants  which  corne  armed 
with  pincers,  and  with  an  inftind  of  advancing  in 
bands  to  eut  to  pièces,  and  to  carry  off  every  thing 
thaï  faits  their  purpofe. 

The  defert  of  this  vaft  vegetable  banquet  is 
hurled  down  by  the  rainy  torrents  to  the  rivers, 
and  thence  to  the  Sea,  where  it  prefents  a new  or- 
der  of  relation  with  the  fifhes.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  that  the  moft  attraflive  baits  which  can  be 
prefented  to  them,  are  deduced  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  particularly  from  the  grains, 
or  from  the  fubflances  of  the  plants,  which  hâve 
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the  aquatic  charafters  which  we  hâve  indicated,  fuch 
as  the  hard  fliell  of  the  Levant,  the  rufli  of  Smyrna, 
the  juice  of  the  tithymal,  the  Celtic  fpikenard, 
the  cummin,  the  anife,  the  nettle,  the  fweet- 
marjoram,  the  root  of  the  birthwort,  and  the  feed 
of  the  hemp.  Thus,  the  relations  of  thefe  plants 
with  fifhes  confirm  what  lias  been  faid  of  thofe  of 
their  grains  with  the  waters. 

1 

By  referring  the  different  tribes  of  infe&s  to  the 
different  parts  of  plants,  and  in  that  way  only,  can 
we  difcern  the  reafons  for  which  Nature  has  been 
détermined  to  beftovv  on  thofe  diminutive  animais 
figures  fo  extraordinary.  We  fhould  then  know 
the  ufes  of  their  utenfils,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  hitherto  unknown  ; and  we  fhould  hâve  conti- 
nually  new  occafion  to  admire  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence, and  to  perfedt  our  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  fuch  progrefs  in  knowledge  would  diffufe 
the  cleareft  light  over  many  parts  of  plants,  the 
utility  of  which  is  a world  unknown  to  Botanifts, 
becaufe  they  hâve  confonances  only  with  animais. 

I am  perfuaded,  that  there  is  not  a fingle  vege- 
table  but  what  has  conne&ed  with  it,  at  leaft,  one 
individual  of  each  of  the  fix  general  claffes  of  in- 
fefts,  acknowledged  by  Naturalifts.  As  Nature 
has  divided  each  genus  of  plants  into  different 
ipecies,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  growing 
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in  different  fituations  ; Aie  has,  in  like  manner, 
divided  each  genus  of  infetts  into  different  fpecies, 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  inhabit  different  fpecies 
of  plants.  For  this  reafon  fhe  has  painted,  and 
numbered,  in  a thoufand  different  but  invariable 
vvays,  the  almoft  infinité  divifions  of  the  famé 
branch.  For  example,  we  conftantly  find  on  the 
elm  the  beautiful  butterfly,  called  the  gold-bro- 
cade,  on  account  of  it’s  rich  colouring.  That 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  four  omicrons,  and 
which  lives  I know  not  vvhere,  always  produces 
defcendants  impreffed  with  that  Greek  charaéter, 
four  times,  on  their  wings.  There  is  a fpecies  of 
bee  with  five  claw6,  which  lives  on  radiated  flowers 
only  ; vvithaut  thofe  claws,  Aie  could  not  cling  fafl 
to  the  plane  mirrors  of  thofe  flowers,  and  load 
herfelf  from  their  ftamina,  fo  eafily  as  the  common 
bee,  which  ufually  labours  at  the  bottom  of  thofe 
which  havè  a deep  corolla. 

Not  that  I imagine  any  one  plant  nourifhes,  in 
it’s  different  varieties,  ail  the  collateral  branches 
of  one  family  of  infe&s.  I believe  that  each  genus 
of  thefe  extends  much  farther  than  the  genus  of 
plants  which  ferves  as  it’s  principal  bafis.  In  this, 
Nature  manifefts  another  of  her  Laws,  by  virtue 
of  which  (lie  has  rendered  that  the  beft  which  is 
the  moft  common.  As  the  animal  is  of  a nature 
fuperior  to  the  vegetable,  the  fpecies  of  the  firft 
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are  more  multiplied,  and  more  generally  diffufed 
than  thofe  of  the  fécond.  For  example,  there  are 
not  fo  many  as  fixteen  hundred  fpecies  of  plants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  ; but  within  the  famé  compafs, 
there  are  enumerated  near  Ax  thoufand  fpecies  of 
Aies.  This  leads  me  to  prefume,  therefore,  that 
the  different  tribes  of  plants  crofs  with  thofe  of 
animais,  which  renders  their  fpecies  fufceptible  of 
different  harmonies.  Of  this  a udgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  variety  of  taftes,  in  birds  of  the 
famé  family.  The  black-headed  yellow-hammer 
neftles  in  the  ivy  ; the  red-headed  in  walls,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hemp-fields  ; the  brown  yellow- 
hammer  builds  on  trees  by  the  highway’s-flde, 
where  fhe  finifhes  off  her  neft  with  horfe-hair.  A 
dozen  fpecies  of  that  bird  are  enumerated  in  our 
climates,  each  of  which  has  it’s  particular  départ- 
ment.  Our  different  forts  of  larks  are  likewife 
apportioned  to  different  fltuations  ; to  the  woods, 
to  the  meadows,  to  the  heaths,  to  arable  lands,  and 
to  the  fhores  of  the  Sea. 

Very  interefting  obfervations  may  be  made  re- 
fpeéting  the  duration  of  vegetables,  which  are  un- 
equal,  though  fubjugated  to  the  influences  of  the 
famé  éléments.  The  oak  ferves  as  a monument 
to  the  nations  ; and  the  nojlocium , which  grows 
at  his  foot,  lives  only  a Angle  day.  Ail  I fliall  fay 
upon  this  head,  in  general,  is,  that  the  period  of 
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their  decay  is  by  no  means  regulated  in  confor- 
mity  to  that  of  their  growth  ; neither  is  that  of 
their  fecundity  proportioned  to  their  weaknefs,  to 
climates,  or  to  feafons,  as  fome  hâve  pretended. 
Pliny  * quotes  inftances  of  holmes,  of  plane-trees, 
and  of  cyprcffes,  which  exifted  in  his  time,  and 
which  were  more  ancient  than  Rome,  thatis,  more 
than  feven  hundred  years  old.  He  farther  tells 
us,  that  there  were  ftill  to  be  feen  near  Troy, 
around  the  tomb  of  Uus,  oaks  which  had  been 
there  from  the  time  that  Troy  took  the  name  of 
Ilium,  which  carries  us  back  to  an  antiquity  much 

f. 

more  remote. 

I hâve  feen,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  a village 
church-yard,  an  aged  yew,  planted  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conquerôr  ; it  is  ftill  crowned  with 
verdure,  though  it’s  trunk  cavernous,  and  through 
and  through  pervious  to  the  day,  refembles  the 
ftaves  of  an  old  cafk.  Nay,  there  are  bufhes  which 
feem  to  hâve  immortality  conferred  upon  them. 
We  find,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  haw- 
thorns,  which  the  dévotion  of  the  Commonalty  has 
confecrated  by  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  which 
bave  lafted  for  feveral  âges,  as  may  be  afcertained 
by  the  infcriptions  upon  the  chapels  which  hâve 
been  reared  in  the  vicinity. 

* Natural  Hiftory,  book  xvi.  chap.  44. 
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But,  in  general,  Nature  has  proportioned  the  du- 
ration and  the  fecundity  of  plants  to  the  demands 
of  animal  life.  A great  many  plants  expire  as  foon 
as  they  hâve  yielded  their  feed,  which  they  commit 
to  the  winds.  There  are  fome,  fuch  as  mufli- 
rooms,  whofe  exiftence  is  limited  to  a few  days,  as 
the  fpecies  of  Aies  which  feed  upon  them.  Others 
retain  their  feed  s ail  the  Winter  through,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  birds;  fuch  are  the  fruits  of  moft 
Ihrubs. 

The  fecundity  of  plants  is  by  no  means  regu- 
lated  according  to  their  fize  ; but  proportionally 
to  the  fecundity  of  the  animal  fpecies  which  is  to 
feed  upon  them.  The  pannic,  and  the  fmall  mil- 
let, and  fome  other  gramineous  plants,  fo  ufeful 
to  man  and  beaft,  produce  incomparably  more 
grains  than  many  plants,  both  greater  and  fmaller 
than  themfelves.  There  are  many  herbs  which 
perpetuate  themfelves,  by  their  feed  s,  only  once  a 
year  ; but  the  chickweed  rénovâtes  itfelf  by  it’s 
feeds,  up  to  feven  or  eight  times,  without  being 
interrupted  in  the  procefs  even  by  Winter.  It 
produces  ripe  feeds  within  fix  weeks  from  the 
time  of  it?s  being  fown.  The  capfule,  which  con- 
tains  them,  then  inverts  itfelf,  turning  toward  the 
earth,  and  half  opens,  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  winds,  and  the  rains,  which 
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fow  them  again  every  where.  This  plant  enfures, 
the  whole  year  through,  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
fmall  birds  of  our  climates.  Thus,  Providence 
is  fo  much  the  more  powerful,  as  the  créature  is 
more  feeble. 

Other  plants  hâve  relations  to  animais  the  more 
tenderly  affe&ing,  in  proportion  as  climates  and 
feafons  feem  to  exercife  over  the  animal  the  greater 
degree  of  feverity.  Were  we  enabled  to  invefti- 
gate  thefe  adaptations  to  the  bottom,  they  would 
explain  ail  the  varieties  of  végétation,  in  every  la- 
titude, and  in  every  feafon.  Wherefore,  for  ex- 
ample, do  moft  of  the  trees  of  the  North  fhed 
their  leaves  in  Winter;  and  wherefore  do  thofe  of 
the  South  retain  theirs  ail  the  year  round  ? Where- 
fore, in  défiance  of  the  Winter’scold  in  the  North, 
do  the  firs  there  continue  always  clothed  with  ver- 
dure ? It  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  dif- 
cover  the  caufe  of  this  ; but  the  end  is  obvioufly 
difcernible.  If  the  birch  and  the  larch  of  the 
North  drop  their  foliage,  on  the  approach  of  Win- 
ter, it  is  to  furnifh  litter  to  the  beafts  of  the  fo- 
reft  ; and  if  the  pyramidical  fir  there  retains  it’s 
leaves,  it  is  to  afford  them  fhelter  amidft  the 
fnows.  This  tree  then  prefents  to  the  birds  the 
mofl'es  which  are  fufpended  on  it’s  branches,  and 
it’s  cônes  replenifhed  with  ripe  kernels.  In  their 
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vicinity,  oftimes,  thickets  of  the  fervice-tree  dif- 
play  for  their  ufe  the  fliining  clufters  of  their  fcar- 
let  berries. 

In  the  W inters  of  onr  climates,  many  ever- 
green  fhrubs,  as  the  ivy,  the  privet,  and  others, 
which  remain  loaded  with  black  or  red  fruit,  con- 
trafting  ftrikingly  with  the  fnow,  as  the  prime- 
print,  the  thorn,  and  the  eglantine,  prefent  to  the 
winged  création  both  a habitation  and  food.  In 
the  countries  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  earth  is 
clothed  with  frelh  liannes,  and  fhaded  with  trees 
of  a broad  foliage,  under  which  animais  find  a 
cool  retreat.  The  trees  themfelves,  of  thofe  cli- 
mates, feem  afraid  of  expofïng  their  fruits  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  Sun  : inftead  of  rearing  them 
as  a cône,  or  exhibiting  them  on  the  circumfe- 
vence  of  their  heads,  they  frequently  conceal  them 
under  a thick  foliage,  and  bear  them  attached  to 
their  trunks,  or  at  the  fprouting  of  their  branches: 
fuch  are  the  jacquier , the  banana,  the  palm-tree  of 
every  fpecies,  the  papayer , and  a multitude  of 
others.  If  their  fruits  invite  not  the  animais  ex-: 
ternally,  by  vivid  colours,  they  call  them  by  the 
noife  which  they  excite,  The  lumpifh  cocoa-nut, 
as  it  falls  from  the  height  of  the  tree  which  bears 
it,  makes  the  earth  refound  to  a confiderable  dis- 
tance. The  black  pods  of  the  canneficicr , whea 
ripe,  and  agitated  by  the  wind,  produce,  as  they 
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clafti  againft  each  other,  a found  refembling  the 
tic-tac  of  a mill.  When  the  grayifh  fruit  of  the 
genipa  of  the  Antilles  cornes  to  maturity,  and  falls 
from  the  tree,  it  bounces  on  the  ground  with  a 
noife  like  the  report  of  a piftol  *.  Upon  this  fig- 
nal,  more  than  one  gueft,  no  doubt,  reforts  thither 
in  queft  of  a repaft.  This  fruit  feems  particularly 
deftined  to  the  ufe  of  the  land-crabs,  which  are 
eagerly  fond  of  it,  and  very  foon  grow  fat  on  this 
kind  of  food.  It  would  hâve  anfwered  no  purpofe 
to  them  to  fee  it  on  the  tree,  which  they  are  inca- 
pable of  climbing  ; but  they  are  informed  of  the 
moment  when  it  is  proper  for  food,  by  the  noife  of 
it’s  fall. 

Other  fruits,  as  the  jaque  and  mango,  affe£t  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  in  animais  fo  powerfully,  as  to  be 
perceptible  more  than  the  quarter  of  a league  dis- 
tant, when  the  fruit  is  to  windward.  I believe 
that  this  property,  of  emitting  a powerful  per- 
fume,  is  likewife  common  to  fuch  of  our  fruits  as 
lie  concealed  under  the  foliage,  apricots,  for  in- 
ftance.  There  are  other  vegetables  which  ma- 
nifeft  themfelves  to  animais,  if  I may  ufe  that  ex- 
preffion,  only  in  the  night-time.  The  jalap  of 
Peru,  or  the  belle  of  the  night,  opens  not  her 
ftrongly-fcented  flowers  except  in  the  dark.  The 

* Father  du  Tertrc’s  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles. 
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flower  of  the  nafturtium,  or  nun,  which  is  a native 
of  the  famé  country,  emits,  in  the  dark,  a phof- 
phoric  light,  obferved,  for  the  firft  time,  in  Eu- 
rope, by  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  Linnœus . 

The  properties  of  thefe  plants  convey  a happy 
idea  of  thofe  delightful  climates,  in  which  the 
nights  are  fufficiently  calm,  and  fufficiently  lumi- 
nous  to  difclofe  a new  order  of  fociety  among  ani- 
mais. Nay,  there  are  infeds  which  ftand  in  no 
need  of  any  pharos  to  affift  them  in  fteering  their 
nodurnal  courfes.  They  carry  their  lanterns  about 
them  ; fuch  are  the  fpecies  of  luminous  Aies.  They 
fcatter  themfelves,  fometimes,  in  the  groves  of 
orange-trees,  of  papayas,  and  other  fruit-trees,  in 
the  midft  of  the  darkeft  night.  They  dart,  at 
once,  by  feveral  reiteipted  beatings  of  their  wings, 
a dozçn  of  fiery  ftreams,  which  illuminate  the  fo- 
liage  and  fruits  of  the  trees  whereon  they  fetde, 
with  a golden  and  bluith  light  - ; then,  ail  at  once 
reprefîïng  their  motion,  they  plunge  again  into  ob- 
fcurity.  They  alternately  refume  and  intermit 
this  fport  during  the  whole  night.  Sometimes  there 
are  detached  from  them  fwarms  of  brilliant  fparks 
of  light,  which  rife  into  the  air,  like  the  émana- 
tions of  a firework. 

* Copiait  the  famé  Work  of  du  Tertre. 
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Were  wc  to  ftudy  the  relations  which  plants 
hâve  to  animais,  we  fhould  perceive  in  them  the 
ufe  of  many  of  the  parts,  which  are  frequently 
conlidered  as  productions  of  the  caprice,  and  of 
the  confufion,  of  Nature.  So  widely  extended  are 
thofe  relations,  that  it  may  be  confidently  affirm- 
ed,  that  there  is  not  a down  upon  a plant,  not  an 
intertexture  of  a fhrub,  not  a cavity,  not  a colour 
of  leaf,  not  a prickle,  but  what  has  it’s  utility. 
Thofe  wonderful  harmonies  are  efpecially  to  be 
remarked,  with  relation  to  the  lodgings  and  the 
nefts  of  animais.  If,  in  hot  countries,  there  are 
plants  loaded  with  down,  it  is  becaufe  there  are 
moths,  entirely  naked,  which  clip  off  their  fleece, 
and  weave  it  into  clothing.  There  is  found,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  a fpecies  of  reed,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  the  fummit  of 
which  is  terminât ed  by  a large  bail  of  earth.  This 
bail  is  the  workmanlhip  of  the  ants,  which  retire 
thither  at  the  time  of  the  rains,  and  of  the  periodi- 
cal  inundations  of  that  river  : they  go  up,  andde- 
lcend  along  the  cavity  of  this  reed,  and  Jive  on  the 
refufe  which  is  then  fwimming  around  them  on 
the  furface  of  the  water. 

It  is,  I prefume,  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing 
iimilar  retreats  to  many  fmall  inleCts,  that  Nature 
has  hollowed  the  Items  of  mo(l  of  our  plants  of  the 
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fliore.  The  valifneria  *,  which  grows  in  the  ftreani 
of  the  Rhône,  and  carries  it’s  flower  on  a fpiral 
ftem,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  fudden  fwellings  of  that  river, 
has  holes  pierced  through  at  the  bafis  of  it’s  leaves, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  much  more  extraordinary.  If 
you  take  up  this  plant  by  the  root,  and  put  it  into  a 
large  vefîel  full  of  water,  you  perceive,  at  the  bafis 
of  it’s  leaves,  mafles  of  a bluifh  jelly,  which  in- 
fenfibly  lengthen  into  pyramids  of  a beautiful  red. 
Thefe  pyramids  prefently  furrow  themfelves  into 
flutings,  which  difengage  from  the  fummit,  invert 
themfelves  ail  around,  and  prefent,  by  their  ex- 
panfion,  very  beautiful  flowers  formed  of  rays 
purple,  yellovv,  and  blue.  By  little  and  little,  each 
of  thefe  flowers  advances  out  of  the  cavity  in  which 
it  is  partly  contained,  and  withdraws  to  fome  dis- 
tance from  the  plant,  remaining,  however,  attach- 
ed  to  it,  by  a final!  filament.  You  then  perceive 
each  of  the  rays  of  which  thofe  flowers  are  com- 

* Con.fult,  with  regard  to  the  Valifneria,  the  Vovage  ofan 
anonymous  Englilh  traveller,  performed  in  the  year  1750,  to 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  four  fmall 
Volumes,  vol.  i.  It  is  ftored  with  judicious  obfervations  of  every 
kind.  Confult  likewife,  refpeéting  the  genipa,  and  the  different 
fruits,  plants,  and  animais  of  fouthern  countries,  the  fprightly 
Father  du  Tertre,  the  patriotic  Father  Cbarlevoix , John  de  Lae/, 
the  Hiftorian,  and  ail  travellers  who  hâve  written  on  the  fubjeft 
of  Nature,  without  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  aflïïled  by  the  light  of 
reafon  alone. 
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pofed,  allume  a motion  peculiar  itfelf,  which  corn- 
municates  a circular  movement  to  the  water,  and 
précipitâtes  to  the  centre  of  each  of  them  ail  the 
fmall  bodies  vvhich  are  floating  around.  If  thofe 
wonderful  expanfions  are  difturbed  by  any  fudden 
fhock,  imm.ediately  every  filament  contrats,  ail 
the  rays  clofe,  and  ail  the  pyramids  retire  into 
their  cavities  ; for  thofe  pretendecl  flowers  are  por 
îypufes, 

i 

There  are,  in  certain  plants,  parts  which  may  be 
confidered  as  charadters  of  uncultivated  Nature,  but 
vvhich  are,  like  ail  the  refit  of  her  Works,  évident 
proofs  of  the  vvifdom  and  providence  of  her  Au- 
thor  ; fuch  are  the  prickles.  Their  forms  are 
varied  without  end,  efpecially  in  hot  countries. 
Some  are  fhaped  like  faws,  like  hooks,  like  needles, 
like  the  head  of  a halberd,  and  like  caltrops. 
Some  of  them  are  round  like  awls,  fome  triangu- 
lar,  like  the  fhoemaker’s  piercer,  and  fome  flat- 
tened  like  a lancet.  There  is  no  lefs  variety  in 
their  aggregations.  Some  are  arranged  on  the 
leaves  in  balls,  like  thofe  of  the  opuntia;  others 
in  ftripes,  like  thofe  of  the  Peruvian  taper.  Some 
are  invifible,  as  thofe  of  the  fhrub  of  the  Antilles, 
known  by  the  name  of  captain’s-vvood.  The  leaves 
of  this  formidable  plant,  appear,  on  the  upper 
fide,  finooth  and  fhining  ; but  they  are  covered, 
on  the  under  fide,  with  very  délicate  prickles, 
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which  are  inferted  in  fuch  a manner,  that,  apply 
your  hand  to  them  ever  fo  cautioufly,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  pïicking  your  fingers. 

There  are  other  thorns  planted  only  on  the 
ftems  of  plants,  others  are  on  their  branches.  In 
our  climates,  they  are  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found, 
except  on  fhrubbery,  and  on  a few  trees  ; but  in 
both  Indies,  they  are  fcattered  over  a great  many 
fpecies  of  trees.  Their  very  various  forms  and  dif- 
pofitions  hâve  relations,  of  which  the  greateft  part 
are  to  us  unknown,  to  the  fecurity  and  defence  of 
the  birds  which  live  upon  them.  It  was  neceffary 
that  many  of  the  trees  of  thofe  countries  fhould  be 
armed  with  thorns,  becaufe  many  quadrupeds  are 
there  to  be  found,  capable  of  climbing  them,  to 
eat  the  eggs  and  the  young  of  birds,  fuch  as  the 
monkey,  the  civet- cat,  the  tyger,  the  wild-cat,  the 
mufk-rat,  the  opoflum,  the  wild  rat,  and  even  the 
common  rat. 

The  Afiatic  acacia  * prefents  to  it’s  winged  in- 
habitants a retreat  abfolutely  inacceffible  to  their 

enemies. 

* There  is  a plant  of  the  Afiatic  acacia  to  be  feen  in  that 
beautiful  garden  adjacent  to  the  iron  gâte  of  Chaiilot,  which 
formeriy  belonged  to  the  virtuous  Chevalier  de  G enfin.  As  to 
the  nameof  falfe-acacta,  given  to  the  acacia  of  America,  I muft 
obferve,  that  Nature  produces  nothing  falfe.  She  has  given  va- 
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enemies.  It  bcars  no  prickles  on  it’s  trunk,  and 
in  it’s  branches  ; but  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  precifely  at  the  place  where  the  tree  begins  to 
branch  off,  theie  is  a belt  of  feveral  rows  of  large 
thorns,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  pre- 
fenting  an  impénétrable  rampart  of  fpikes,  nearly 
refembling  the  iron  head  of  a halberd.  The  collar 
of  the  tree  is  encircled  by  it  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  any  quadruped  to  get  up.  The 
acacia  of  America,  improperly  called  the  falfe-aca- 
cia,  has  it’s  prickles  formed  into  liooks,  and  fcat- 
tered  over  it’s  branches,  undoubtedly  from  fome 
unknown  relation  of  oppofition  to  the  fpecies  of 
quadruped  vvhich  makes  war  on  the  bird  that  in- 
habits it. 

There  are,  in  the  Antilles  Iflands,  trees  which 
hâve  no  thorny  prickles,  but  which  are  much  more 
ingenioufly  protecled  than  if  they  had.  A plant 
known  in  thofe  countries  by  the  name  of  the 
prickly  thiftie,  which  is  a fpecies  of  creeping 
taper,  attaches  it’s  roots,  fimilar  to  filaments,  to  the 
trunk  of  one  of  thofe  trees,  and  runs  to  the  ground 
ail  around  it,  to  a conliderable  diftance,  croffing 

riches  df  ail  ber  produirions,  in  ail  Countries,  in  order  to  be- 
ftow  upon  them  relations  adapted  to  the  éléments  and  to  animais; 
and  when  we  do  not  find  in  thefe  the  charafters  which  we  hâve 
afligned  to  them,  the  charge  of  faiïhood  is  not,  in  juftice,  to  be 
fixed  on  hcr  Works,  but  Qn  our  fyftems. 
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ù’s  branches  one  over  another,  and  forming  an  in- 
clofure  of  them,  which  no  quadruped  dares  to  ap- 
proach.  Ic  likewife  produces  a fruit  very  grateful 
to  the  palate.  On  beholding  a tree,  the  foliage  of 
which  is  harmlefs,  filled  with  birds  that  hâve  there 
fixed  their  habitation,  furrounded  about  the  roots 
by  one  of  thofe  prickly  thiftles,  and  you  are  pre- 
fented  with  the  idea  of  one  of  thofe  commercial 
defencelefs  cities,  apparently  acceffible  on  every 
fide,  but  prote&ed  ail  around  by  a citadel,  en- 
compafling  it  with  extended  intrenchments.  Th  us 
the  tree  is  on  one  fide,  and  it’s  thorn  on  the  other. 

Quadrupeds  which  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds. 
would  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  did  not  Nature 
fometimes  produce,  on  the  fummits  of  thofe  very 
trees,  a vegetable  of  very  extraordinary  form,  which 
opens  a paflage  to  them.  It  is,  in  every  refpeéf, 
the  oppoftte  of  the  prickly  thiftle.  It  is  a root  of 
two  feet  in  length,  as  thick  as  a man’s  leg,  prick- 
ed,  as  if  pierced  with  a bodkin,  and  adhering  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree,  by  a multitude  of  filaments, 
fomewhat  in  the  famé  way  that  the  prickly  thiftle 
is  affixed  to  the  under  part  of  it’s  trunk.  Like  the 
other,  it  dérivés  it’s  nouriftiment  from  the  tree,  and 
emits  from  ten  to  twelve  great  leaves,  in  form  of 
aheart,  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet 
in  breadth,  refembling  the  leaves  of  the  nymphæa. 
Father  du  Tertre  calls  it  the  falfe-root  of  China. 

What 
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What  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  it  lets  fall,  froiîi 
the  top  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  placed,  in  a per- 
pendicular  diredion,  very  ftrong  cordage,  of  the 
lize  of  a quill,  the  vvhole  length  through,  which 
takes  root  on  reaching  the  ground.  The  plant  it- 
felf  emits  no  fmell,  but  this  cordage  fmells  ftrongly 
of  garlic.  Undoubtedly,  when  a monkey,  or  fome 
fuch  clambering  animal,  perceives  this  broad  ftan- 
dard  of  verdure,  to  no  purpofe  does  the  tree  op- 
pofe,  around  it’s  root,  a fortification  of  thorns, 
this  fignal  announces  that  he  has  a friend  within 
the  fortrefs  : the  fmell  of  the  cordage,  which  de- 
fcends  down  to  the  .ground,  direds  him  to  the 
fcaling  ladder,  even  during  the  night  ; and  while 
the  birds  are  fleeping  in  fecurity  on  their  ne  fis, 
confident  in  the  ftrength  of  their  bulwarks,  the 
enemy  gets  poiTeflion  of  the  town  through  the 
fuburbs. 

In  thofe  countries,  the  thorns  upon  the  trees  af- 
ford  protedion  even  to  the  infeds.  Bees  there  carry 
on  their  honey-making  procédés  in  the  aged 
trunks  of  prickly  trees,  hollowed  by  the  hand  of 
Time.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Nature,  who 
lias  provided  this  refource  for  the  bees  of  Ame- 
rica, has  with-held  from  them  a fting,  as  if  thofe 
on  the  trees  were  fufficient  for  their  defence.  I 
believe  that  to  this  reafon  it  may  be  afcribed, 
though  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  that  we 
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havc  never  hitherto  been  able  to  rear  in  the  An- 
tilles IAands,  tbe  honey-bees  of  the  country.  They 
refufed,  no  doubc,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  do- 
meftic  hives,  becaufe  they  did  not  confider  them- 
felves  as  there  in  a ftate  of  fecurity  ; but  might, 
perhaps,  hâve  been  induced  to  make  that  choice, 
had  the  hives  to  which  they  were  invited  been  de- 
corated  and  defended  by  thorns. 

If  Nature  employs  prickly  vegetables  for  the 
defence  even  of  Aies  againft  the  attacks  of  qua- 
drupeds,  (lie  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  the  famé 
means  for  dclivering  quadrupeds  from  the  perfe- 
cution  of  common  Aies.  She  has,  in  truth,  be- 
ftowed  on  thofe  which  are  the  moft  expofed  to  it, 
mânes  and  tails,  armed  with  long  hair,  to  drive 
them  away  ; but  the  multiplication  of  thofe  in- 
fefts  is  fo  rapid  in  warm  and  liumid  feafons  and 
countries,  as  to  threaten  deftrudtion  to  the  whole 
race  of  animais.  One  of  the  vegetable  barriers, 
oppofed  to  them  by  Nature,  is  the  dionœa  mufci - 
pilla.  This  plant  bears  on  oneandthe  famé  branch, 
oppofite  little  leaves,  befmeared  with  a fugary  li~ 
quor,  refembling  manna,  and  ftudded  with  very 
Aiarp  prickles.  When  a Ay  perches  on  one  of 
thofe  little  leaves,  they  inftantly  clofe  with  a 
fpring,  like  the  jaws  of  a wolf-trap,  and  the  Ay  is 
fpitted  through  and  through. 

vol.  m.  x 
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There  is  another  fpecies  of  thc  dionœa  which 
Catches  thofe  infeds  with  it’s  flower.  When  a fiy 
attempts  to  extrad  it’s  nedareous  juices,  the  co- 
rolla,  which  is  tubulous,  fhuts  at  the  collar,  feizes 
the  infed  by  the  probofcis,  and  thus  pats  it  to 
death.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
den.  lt  is  obfervable,  that  it’s  cup-formed  flower 
is  white,  radiated  with  red,  and  that  thefe  two  co- 
lours  univerfally  attrad  Aies,  from  their  natural 
avidity  of  milk  and  of  blood. 

There  are  aquatic  plants,  armed  with  thorns, 
proper  for  catching  fiflies.  You  may  fee  in  the 
Royal  Garden,  an  American  plant,  called  martinia , 
the  flower  of  which  has  a very  agreeable  odour, 
and  which,  from  the  form  of  it’s  rounded  leaves, 
the  fleeknefs  of  their  tails  and  of  their  ftems,  has 
ail  the  aquatic  charaders  which  hâve  been  indi- 
cated.  It  has  this  farther  charader  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  that  it  tranfpires  fo  copioufly  as  to  appear  to 
the  touch  in  a date  of  continuai  humidity.  I can 
liave  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  plant  grows  in 
America  on  the  brink  of  the  water.  But  the  fhell 
which  envelops  it’s  feeds  poflefles  a very  extraor- 
dinary  nautical  charader.  It  refembles  a fifh  half 
dried,  white  and  black,  with  a long  fin  upon  the 
back.  The  tail  of  this  fifh  is  drawn  out  into  great 
lcngth,  and  terminâtes  in  a very  fliarp  point,  bent 
into  the  form  of  a filh-hook.  This  tail  ufually 
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fcparares  into  two,  and  thus  prefents  a double 
hook.  The  configuration  of  this  vegetable  fifh  is 
completely  fimilar  in  fize,  and  in  form,  to  the 
book  which  is  employed  at  fea  for  catching  gold- 
neys,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  figured,  in  linen, 
a flying-fhh,  with  this  exception,  that  the  gold- 
ney-hook  has  but  one  curve  and  barb,  whereas  the 
fhell  of  the  martinia  has  two,  which  muft  render 
it’s  effeift  more  infallible.  This  fhell  contains 

- / 

feveral  black  feeds,  Ihrivelled,  and  fimilar  to  the 
globules  of  the  fheep’s  dung  flattened. 

As  I pofîefs  but  few  books  on  Botany,  I did  not 
know  of  what  country  the  martinia  was  a native; 
but  having  lately  confulted  the  Work  of  Linnæus , 

I find  that  we  got  it  from  Vera-Cruz.  The  cele- 
brated  Naturalift,  whom  I hâve  juft  mentioned, 
difcovers,  in  this  fhell,  no  refemblance  but  that  of 
a woodcock’s  head  ; but  had  he  ever  feen  the  hook 
for  goldneys,  he  could  not  poffibly  hâve  hefitated 
about  preferring  this  fimilitude,  in  the  appear- 
ance,  in  as  much  as  the  extremity  of  this  pretend- 
ed  beak  bepds  back  into  two  hooks,  which  prick 
like  needles,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  whole  fhell, 
and  the  tail,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  Item,  of 
a ligneous  and  horny  fubftance,  not  ealily  broken 

afunder.  John  de  Laet  * tells  us,  that  the  land  of 

\ 

* Hiftory  of  the  Weft-Indies,  book  v.  chap.  18. 
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Vera-Cruz  is  on  a level  with  the  Sea,  and  that  itrs 
port,  calted  St.  John  de  Hu/loa,  is  formed  by  a final! 
ifland,  no  higher  than  the  water;  fo  that,  fays  he, 
when  the  tide  rifes  very  high>  the  land  whoHy  dif- 
appears. 

Snch  inundations  are  very  common  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  we  learn  from  the 
relation  which  Dampier  has  given  us  of  the  Bay  of 
Campechy,  which  is  in  that  vicinity.  Hence  I pre- 
fume,  that  the  martinia,  which  grows  on  the  inun- 
dated  fhores  of  Vera-Cruz,  has  certain  relations, 
which  we  know  nothing  of,  to  the  fifhes  of  the 
Sea  ; in  as  much  as  the  feêds  of  feveral  trees  and 
plants  of  thofe  countries,  defcribed  by  John  de 
'Laety  poffefs-  very  curious  nautical  forms.  A dravv- 
ing  of  the  martinia,  taken  from  Nature,  is  pre- 
fented  fronting  page  191  of  this  Volume. 

But  there  is  no  occahon  to  refort  to  foreign 
plants,  for  afcertaining  the  exiftence  of  vegetable 
relations  to  animal.  The  bramble,  which  affords, 
in  every  field  through  which  we  pafs,  a llielter  to 
fo  matïy  birds,has  it’s  prickles  formed  into  hooks; 
fo  that  it  not  only  prevents  the  cattle  from  difturb- 
ing  the  birdrs  rerirement,  but  frequently  laysthem 
tinder  contribution  for  a flake  of  wool  orhair,  pro- 
per  for  finifhing  off  their  nefs,  as  a reprifal  for 
hoftility  committed,  and  an  indemnification  for 
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damages  fuftained.  Phny  allégés,  that  this  gave 
xife  to  the  pretended  animofity  between  tbjp  linnet 
and  the  afs.  This  quadruped,  whofe  paJate  is 
proof  againft  thorns,  frequently  browfe;  on  the 
lhrub  in  which  the  linnet  builds  her  neft.  She  is 
fo  terrified  at  his  voice,  that  on  hearing  i.t,  fays, 
he,  fhe  kicks  dovvn  her  eggs  ; and  her  callow 
brood  die  with  terror  of  it.  But  (lie  makes  war 
upon  him,  in  her  turn,  by  fjxing  her  attack  on 
the  Jfcratches  made  in  his  hide  by  the  prickles, 
and  picking  the  flelh,  in  thofe  tender  parts,  to  the 
very  bone.  I.t  muft  be  a very  amuling  Tpedtacle 
to  view  the  combat  between  the  little  and  melo- 
dious  fongfter,  and  the  dull,  braying,  but  other- 
wife  inoffenfiye,  animal, 

Did  we  know  the  animal  relations  of  plants,  we 
(hould  poffefs  fources  of  intelligence  refpe&ing 
the  inftinds  of  the  brute  création,  with  which  we 
are  totally  unacquainted.  We  Ihould  know  the 
origin  of  their  friendfhips,  and  of  their  animofities, 
at  leaft  as  to  thofe  which  are  formed  in  fociety  j 
for  with  regard  to  fuch  as  are  innate,  1 do  not  be- 
lieve  that  the  caufe  of  them  was  ever  revealed  to 
any  man.  Thefe  are  of  a different  order,  and  be- 
long  to  another  world.  How  fhould  fo  many  ani- 
mais hâve  entered  into  life,  undcr  the  dominion  of 
liatred,  without  having  been  offended  ; furnifbed 
with  fkill  and  induftry,  without  having  ferved  an 
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apprenticefhip  ; and  dire&ed  by  an  inftinâ:  more 
infallible  than  expérience  ? How  came  the  elec- 
trical  power  to  be  conferred  on  the  torpédo,  invi- 
fibility  cm  the  caméléon,  and  the  light  of  the  dars 
themfelves  on  a fly  ? Who  taught  the  aquatic-bug 
to  flide  along  the  waters,  and  another  fpecies  of  the 
famé  dénomination  to  fwim  upon  the  back  ; both 
the  one  and  the  other  for  catching  their  prey, 
which  hovers  along  the  furface  ? The  water-fpider 
is  ftill  more  ingenious.  She  inclofes  a bubble  of 
air  in  a contexture  of  filaments,  takes  her  dation 
in  the  rîfiddle,  and  plunges  to  the  bottom  of  the 
brook,  where  the  air-bubble  appears  like  a globule 
of  quick-filver.  There,  fhe  expatiates  under  the 
fhade  of  the  nymphæa,  exempted  from  the  dread 
of  every  foe.  If,  in  this  fpecies,  two  individuals, 
different  in  fex,  happen  to  meet,  and  to  fuit  each 
other,  the  two  globules,  being  in  a date  of  ap- 
proximation, become  united  into  one,  and  the 
two  infefts  are  in  the  famé  atmofphere.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  condruded  on  the  fhores  of  Baiæ,  fa- 
loons  undemeath  the  waves  of  the  Sea,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  coolnefs,  and  the  murmuring  noife  of 
the  waters,  during  the  heats  of  Summer,  were  lefs 
dexterous,  and  lefs  voluptuous.  If  a man  united 
in  himfclf  thofe  marvellous  faculties  which  are  the 
portion  of  infedls,  he  would  pafs  for  a god  with 
bis  fdlow-crcatures. 
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It  is  of  importance  for  us  tobe  acquainted  with, 
at  leaft,  fuch  infeéts  as  deftroy  thofe  which  are  of- 
fenfive  to  Man.  We  mightturn  tbeir  mutual  hofii- 
Jityto  good  account,by  converting  it  into  the  means 
of  our  own  repofe.  The  fpider  carches  the  flies  in 
nets;  the  formicaléo  furprizes  the  ants  in  a tunnel 
ofiand;  the  four-winged  ichneumon  feizes  the 
butterfhes  on  the  wing.  There  is  another  ichneu- 
mon, fo  fmall  and  fo  cunmng,  that  it  lays  an  egg 
in  the  anus  of  the  vine-fretter.  Man  has  it  in  his 
power  to  multiply  at  pleafure  the  families  of  in- 
fects which  are  ufeful  to  him  ; and  may  find  means 
of  diminifhing  fuch  as  make  déprédations  on  his 
agricultural  poflefiîons.  The  fmall  birds  of  our 
groves  tender  him,  to  the  famé  effed,  fervices  of 
ftill  greater  extent,  and  accompanied  with  other 
circumftan.ces  inexprellibly  agreeable.  They  are 
ail  dire&ed  bv  inftinâ:  to  live  in  his  vicinity,  and 
about  the  pafturesand  habitations  of  his  flocks  and 
herds.  'A  fingle  fpecies  of  them  might  frequently 
be  fufficient  to  protect  the  cattle  from  the  înfe&s 
which  infeft  them  through  the  Summer, 

There  is  in  the  North  a gadfly,  cailed  Kourbma 
by  the  Laplanders,  and  by  the  Learned,  œjirus 
rangiferinus , which  torments  the  domeftic  rein- 
deer  to  fuch  a degree  asto  force  them  in  agony  to 
the  mountains,  and  fomçtimes  a&ually  plaguç 
thçm  to  deathj  by  depof ting  their  eggs  in  the  Ikin 
« . t 4 of 
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of  the  animal.  Many  differtations  hâve,  as  the 
cuftom  is,  been  compofed  on  this  fubjeâ:,  but  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  has  been  propofed.  1 am 
convinced  there  muft  be  birds  in  Lapland,  which 
would  deliver  the  rein-deer  from  this  formidable 
infed,  did  not  the  Laplanders  terrify  them  away 
by  the  noife  of  their  fowling-pieces,  Thefe  arms 
of  civilized  Nations  hâve  overfpread  with  barba- 
rifm  ail  our  plains.  The  birds,  deftined  to  embel- 
lifh  the  habitation  of  Man,  witbdraw  from  it,  or 
approach  with  timidity  and  miftruft.  The  found 
of  mufquetry  ought  to  be  prohibited,  at  ieafl, 
around  the  haunts  of  the  harmlefs  cattle.  When 
the  birds  are  not  fcared  away  by  the  fowler,  they 
fûllow  their  inftin£ts, 

I hâve  frequently  feen  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  a 
fpecies  of  ftarling,  called  martin,  imported  thithef 
from  India,  perch  familiarly  on  the  back  and  horns 
of  the  oxen,  to  pick  them  clean.  To  this  bird 
that  ifland  ftands  indebted,  at  the  prefent  day,  for 
the  deflru&ion  of  the  locufts,  which,  in  former 
times,  committed  fqch  ravages  upon  it.  In  thofe 
of  our  European  rural  fcenes  which  ftill  exhibit,  on 
the  part  of  Man,  fome  degree  of  hofpitality  to- 
ward  the  innocent  warblers,  lie  has  the  pleafure  ot 
leeing  the  ftork  build  lier  nefl  on  the  ridge  of  his 
houfe  ; the  fwallovv  fiutter  about  in  his  apart- 
ments  : and  the  wagtail,  along  the  bank  of  the 
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river,  frilk  around  his  lheep,  to  protedt  them  from 
îhe  gnats. 

The  Foundation  of  ail  this  variety  oF  pleaFant 
and  uFeFul  knowledge  is  laid  in  the  ftudy  oF  plants. 
Each  oF  them  is  the  focus  qF  the  life  oF  animais, 
the  Fpecies  oF  which  there  collefl:  in  a point,  as  thç 
ray  s oF  a circle  at  their  centre. 

As  Foon  as  the  Sun,  arrived  in  his  annual  pro- 
greiïion,  at  the  fign  of  the  Ram,  has  given  the  lig- 
nai oF  Spring  to  our  HemiFphere,  the  rainy  and 
warm  wind  oF  the  South  takes  it’s  departure  From 
AFrica,  Fwells  the  Seas,  elevates  the  rivers  above 
their  banks,  Fo  that  they  inundate  the  adjacent 
plains,  and  Fatten  them  with  their  Fertilizingllime  ; 
and  levels,  in  the  forefts,  the  aged  trees*  the  de- 
cayed  trunks,  and  every  thing  that  preFents  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  future  végétation.  It  melts  the  fnows 
which  cover  our  fields,  and  forcing  it’s  way  to  the 
very  Pôle,  it  breaks  to  pièces,  and  diffolves  the 
enormous  mafles  of  ice  which  Winter  had  there 
accumulated.  When  this  révolution,  known  ail 
over  the  Globe  by  the  name  of  the  equinodtial 
gale,  has  taken  place,  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
Sun  revolves  night  and  day  around  our  Pôle,  fo 
that  there  is  not  a fingle  point,  in  the  whole  nor- 
thern  HemiFphere,  that  can  efeape  his  heat. 


Every 
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Every  ftep  he  advances  in  his  courfe  through 
the  Heavens,  a new  plant  makes  it’s  appearance 
on  the  Earth.  Each  of  them  arifes  in  fucceffion, 
and  occupiesit’s  proper  dation  at  the  hour  affigned 
to  it  ; at  one  and  the  famé  inftant  it  receives  the 
light  in  it’s  flowers,  and  the  dew  of  Heaven  on 
it’s  foliage.  in  proportion  to  it’s  progrefs  in 
growth,  the  different  infedt-tribes  which  thence 
dérivé  their  nourilhment,  likevvife  difplay  their 
exiftence,  and  unfold  their  charaCters.  At  this 
epocha,  too,  each  fpecies  of  bird  reforts  to  the 
fpecies  of  plant  with  which  Aie  is  acquainted, 
ihere  to  build  her  neft,  and  to  feed  her  young 
with  the  animal  prey  which  it  prefents  to  her,  to 
fupply  the  want  of  the  feeds  which  it  has  not  as 
yet  produçed.  We  prefently  behold  the  tribes  of 
birds  of  paflage  dock  thither,  in  queft  of  the  por- 
tion which  Nature  has  provided  for  them  like- 
wife.  Firft  cornes  the  fwallow,  to  preferve  our 
habitations  from  the  vermin,  by  planting  her  neft 
around  us.  The  quail  forfakes  Africa,  and  grazr 
ing  the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  troops 
innumerable,  is  fcattered  over  the  boundlefs  mea- 
dows  of  the  Ukraine.  The  heathcock  purfues  his 
courfe  northward  as  far  as  Lapland.  The  vvild 
ducks  and  geefe,  the  ïilvery  fwans,  forming  long 
triangular  fquadrons  in  the  air,  advance  to  the 
very  illands  adjacent  to  the  Pcle.  The  ftork,  in 
former  times  adored  in  Egypt,  which  flte  aban- 
dons. 
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dons,  crottes  over  Europe,  halting  here  and  thera 
to  take  repofe,  even  in  great  cities,  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houfes  of  hofpitable  Germany.  Ail  thefe  birds 
feed  their  young  on  the  infedls  and  reptiles  which 
the  newly  expanded  plants  hâve  foftered  into  lifq. 

Then,  too,  it  is  that  the  fifhes  iffue  in  légions, 
from  the  northern  abyffes  of  the  Océan,  allured  to 
the  mouths  of  rivers  by  clouds  of  infedts,  which. 
are  confined  entirely  to  their  vvaters,  or  expand 
into  life  along  their  banks.  They  fiera  the  watery 
current  in  Ihoals,  and  advance,  tkipping  and 
fpringing,  up  to  the  very  fources  of  the  ftream  ; 
others,  as  the  north-capers,  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  fwept  into  the  general  carrent  of  the  Atlantic 
Océan,  and  appear,  in  form  of  a thip’s  bottom, 
on  the  coafts  of  Brafil,  and  on  thofe  of  Guinea. 

Qnadrupeds  themfelves,  likewife,  then  under- 
take  long  pérégrinations.  Some  proceed  from  the 
South  to  the  North,  with  the  Sun  ; others  from 
Eaft  to  Weft.  There  are  fome  which  coaft  alons: 
the  rugged  chains  of  mountains  ; others,  follow 
the  courfes  of  riveps  which  hâve  never  been  navi- 
gated.  Lengthened  columns  of  black  cattle  paf- 
ture,  in  America,  along  the  banks  of  the  Méchaf- 
fipi,  which  they  caufe  to  refound  with  their  bel- 
lowing.  Nnmcrous  fquadrons  of  horfes  traverfe 
the  îivers  and  the  deferts  of  Tartary  3 and  wild 
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Jheep  ftray  bleating  amidft  it’s  vaft  folitudes, 
Thefe  flocks  hâve  neicher  overfeer  nor  fhepherd  to 
guide  them  through  the  defert,  to  the  mufic  of  the 
pipe  ; but  the  expanfion  of  herbage  which  they 
know,  détermines  the  moment  of  their  departure, 
and  the  limits  of  their  progrefs.  It  is  then  that 
each  animal  inhabits  his  natural  fituation,  and  re- 
pofes  under  the  Iliade  of  the  vegetable  of  his  fa- 
thers.  It  is  then  that  the  chains  of  harmony  ex~ 
ert  ali  their  force,  and  that  ail,  being  animated  by 
confopances,  or  by  contrafts,  the  air,  the  waters, 
the  forefts,  and  the  rocks,  feem  to  be  vocal,  to  be 
impaffioned,  tp  be  tranfported  with  delight. 

Eut  this  vaft  concert  can  be  comprehended  by 
celeftial  Intelligences  only.  To  Man  jt  is  fuffi- 
cient,  in  order  to  ftudy  Nature  with  advantage, 
that  he  limit  his  refearches  to  the  ftudy  of  one 
fingle  yegçtable.  It  would  be  neceftary,  for  this 
purpofç,  to  make  choice  of  an  aged  tree,  in  fome 
folitary  fituation.  From  the  charaders  which 
hâve  been  indicated,  a judgment  might  eafily  be 
formed,  whether  it  be  in  it’s  patural  pofition  j but 
ftill  better  from  it’s  beauty,  and  from  the  açcef- 
fories  which  Nature  uniformly  places  in  copnec- 
tion  with  it,  where  the  hand  of  Man  has  not  inter- 
pofed  to  dérangé  the  operations.  The  ftudent 
would  firft  obferve  it’s  elementary  relations,  and 

the  ftriking  charaders  which  diftinguilh  the  difleT 
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r'erit  fpecies  of  the  lame  genus,  Tome  of  which 
grow  at  the  fources  of  rivers,  and  otliers  at  the 
place  of  their  dïfcharge  into  the  Océan.  He 
would  afterwards  examine  its  convolvulufes,  it’s 
modes,  it’s  miftletoes,  it’s  fcolopendræ,  the  mufli- 
rooms  of  it’s  roots,  nay,  the  very  grades  which 
grow’under  it’s  fhade.  He  would  perceive,  in 
each  of  it’s  vegetables,  new  elementary  relations, 
adapted  to  the  places  which  they  occupy,  and  to 
the  tree  which  fuftains,  or  lhelters  them. 

His  attention  might  next  be  directed  to  the 
various  fpecies  of  animais  which  refort  to  it  as  a 
habitation,  and  he  would  prefently  be  convinced, 
that,  from  the  fnail  up  to  the  fquirrel,  there  is  not 
a fingle  one,  but  what  has  determinate  and  cha- 
ra&eriftic  relations  to  the  dependancies  of  it’s  vé- 
gétation. 

If  the  tree  in  queftion  were  growing  in  a fored, 
itfelf  too  of  confiderable  antiquity,  it  would,  moft 
probably,  hâve,  in  it’s  vicinity,  the  tree  which 
Nature  defigned  Ihould  contraft  withitin  the  famé 
d te,  as,  for  example,  the  birch  with  the  fir.  It  is 
farther  probable,  that  the  accedory  vegetables  and 
animais  of  this  laft,  would,  in  like  manner,  form 
a contraft  with  thofe  of  the  firft.  Thefe  two 
fpheres  of  obfervation  would  mutually  illuminate 
each  other,  and  would  diffufe  the  cleareft  light 
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over  the  manners  of  the  animais  which  frequent 
them.  We  fliould  then  hâve  a complété  chapter 
of  that  immenfe  and  fublime  Hiftory  of  Nature, 
the  alphabet  of  which  is  hitherto  unknovvn  to  us. 

I am  fully  convinced,  that  vvithont  fatigue,  and 
almoft  wlthout  any  trouble,  difcoveries  the  moft 
curious  might  be  made  ; were  we  to  reftrict  our 
enquiries  but  to  one  fingle  compartiment,  we 
fliould  difco ver  a multitude  of  the  moftenchanting 
harmonies.  In  order  to  enjoy  fome  imperfeft 
iketches  of  this  kind,  we  mull  hâve  recourfe  to 
travellers.  Our  Ornithologifts,  fettered  by  me- 
thods  and  fyftem,  only  think  of  fwelling  their  ca- 
talogue, and  diftinguifh  nothing  in  birds  fave  the 
feet  and  the  bill.  lt  is  not  in  the  neüs  that  they 
obferve  them,  but  in  hunting,  and  in  their  pouch. 
They  even  confider  the  colours  of  their  plumage 
as  accidents.  It  was  not  by  chance,  however,  that 
Nature,  on  the  fhores  of  Brafil,  beftowed  a beau- 
tiful  carnation  colour,  with  a border  of  black, 
on  the  extremity  of  the  wings  of  the  Ouara , afpe- 
cies  of  çurlevv,  which  inhabits  the  fea-green  foliage 
of  the  palétuvier , which  grows  in  the  bofom  of 
the  waves,  and  bears  no  apparent  flowers.  The 
Javia , another  bird  of  the  famé  climate,  is  yellow 
over  the  belly,  with  the  reft  of  the  plumage  gray. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a fparrow,  and  perches  on 
the  pepper- plant,  the  flowers  of  which  hâve  no 
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lu  (Ire,  but  whofe  grains  are  eaten  by  this  bird,  and 
refown  wherever  lhe  takes  her  flight. 

To  thofe  correfpondences  muft  be  joined  fuch 
as  pertain  to  (ite,  which  itfelf  dérivés  fo  much 
beauty  from  the  overfhadowing  vegetable.  Theie 
harmonies  are  detailed  by  Father  Francis  d'Abbe- 
ville. If  crédit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Hiftory  of 
Voyages  by  the  Abbé  Frevofi * there  is,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sénégal,  a fluviatic  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  thorny,  and  the  branches  pendant,  in 
form  of  an  arch.  It  ferves  as  a habitation  to  birds 
called  kurbalos,  or  ffthers,  of  the  fïze  of  a fparrow, 
varioufly  coloured.  Their  bill  is  very  long,  and 
armed  with  little  teeth,  refembling  a faw.  . They 
build  a neft  of  the  bulk  of  a pear,  compofed  of 
earth,  feathers,  ftravv,  mofs,  and  attach  it  to  a long 
thread,  fufpended  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  which  projeét  over  the  river,  in  order  to 
fecure  it  from  the  ferpents  and  monkeys,  which 
fometimes  contrive  to  clamber  up  after  them.  You 
would  take  thofe  nefts,  at  a little  diftance,  for  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  : and  fome  of  thofe  trees  contain 
to  the  number  of  a thoufand.  You  perceive  the 
kurbalos  fluttering  incefiantly  along  the  water, 
and  entering  into  their  nefts  with  a motion  chat 
dazzles  the  eyes. 
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According  to  Father  Charlevoix , theré  grows  iri 
Virginia,  on  the  brink  of  the  lakes,  a laurel-leafcd 
yew-tree,  which  pufhes  feveral  ftems  from  it’s 
root,  the  branches  of  which  embrace  ail  the  fur- 
rounding  trees,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  moré 
than  fixteen  feet.  They  form,  in  Summer,  an  im- 
pénétrable (hade,  and  in  Winter  a temperate  retreat 
for  the  birds.  It’s  flowers  hâve  no  very  ftriking 
appearance,  and  it’s  fruit  grows  in  round  clufters, 
loaded  vvith  black  grains.  This  yew  has  for  it’s 
principal  inhabitant,  a very  beautiful  kind  of  jay, 
The  head  of  that  bird  is  adorned  with  a long  black 
erefl,  which  it  can  eredl  at  pleafure.  It’s  back  is 
of  a deep  purple.  The  wings  are  black  on  the  in- 
fide,  blue  externally,  and  white  at  the  extremities, 
with  white  (tripes  acrofs  every  feather.  It’S  tail  is 
blue,  and  marked  with  the  famé  (tripes  as  the 
wings;  and  it’s  cry  is  far  from  being  difagreeable. 

There  are  birds  which  lodge  not  upon  their  fa- 
vourite  plant,  but  oppofite  to  it.  Such  is  the  co- 
libri, which  frequently  neflles,  in  the  Antilles 
Iflands,  on  the  (traw  which  thatches  a cottage,  in 
order  to  live  under  the  protedtion  of  Man.  In  our 
climates,  the  nightingale  conftruéts  his  neft  under 
covert  of  a buüi,  choofing,  in  preference,  fuch 
fituations  as  repeat  an  écho,  and  carefully  obferv* 
ing  to  expofe  it  to  the  morning  fun.  Having  em- 
ployed  fuch  précautions,  he  takes  his  dation  in  the 
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vicinity,  againft  the  trnnk  of  a tree  ; and  there, 
confounded  with  the  colour  of  it’s  bark,  and  mo- 
tionlefs,  he  becomes  invifible.  But  he  prefently 
animâtes  the  obfcure  retreat  which  he  has  chofen, 
by  the  divine  melody  of  his  fong,  and  effaces  ali 
the  brilliancy  of  plumage,  by  the  charms  of  his 
mu  fie. 

But  whatever  enchantment  may  be  diffufed  by 
plants  and  animais  over  the  fituations  which  hâve 
been  affigned  to  them  by  Nature,  I nevercan  con- 
fider  a landfcape  as  poffeffing  ail  it’s  beauty,  unlefs 
I perceive  in  it,  at  leaft,  one  little  hut.  The  habi- 
tation of  Man  confers,  on  every  fpecies  of  vege- 
table,  a new  degree  of  intereft  or  of  majefty.  No- 
thing  more  is  neceffary,  in  many  cafés,  than  a tree, 
in  order  to  charaifterize,  in  a country,  the  wants  of  , 
whole  Nation,  and  the  care  of  Providence.  I love 
to  fee  the  faraily  of  an  Arab  under  the  date-tree 
of  the  defert,  and  the  boat  of  an  iflander  of  the 
Maldivias  loaded  with  cocoa-nuts,  under  the  ç.q- 
coa-trees  of  their  gravelly  ftrands.  The  hovel  of 
a poor  un-induftiious  Negro  gives  me  pleafure, 
under  the  fliade  çf  a great  gourd-plant,  which  ex- 
hibits  his  complété  fet  of  houlhold  furniture.  Our 
magnificent  hôtels,  in  great  cities,  are  the  habi- 
tations of  tradefmen  merely  : in  the  country,  they 
are  transformed  into  cailles,  palaces,  temples.  The 
long  avenues  which  announce  them  confound 
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themfelves  with  thofe  which  form  the  communica- 
tion of  empires.  This  is  not,  in  truth,  what  I 
confider  as  moft  interefting  in  rural  fcenery.  To 
the  moft  oftentatious  exhibition  of  fplendor,  I 
hâve  frequently  preferred  the  view  of  a little  ham- 
let  of  fiihermen,  built  by  the  fide  of  a river.  With 
inexpreffible  delight  hâve  I fometimes  repofed, 
under  the  lhade  of  the  willows,  and  of  the  pop- 
lars,  on  which  were  fufpended  the  bow-nets,  com- 
poled  of  their  own  branches. 

I (hall  now  proceed,  in  my  ufual  fuperficial 
manner,  to  take  a rapid  glance  of  the  harmonies 
of  plants  with  Man  ; and,  in  order  to  mtroduce, 
at  leaft,  fomething  of  order  into  a fubjedl  fo  rich 
in  matter,  I (hall  farther  divide  thofe  harmonies, 
relatively  to  Man  himfelf,  into  élément ary>  into 
vegetable , into  animal , and  into  human , properly 
fo  called,  or  aliment ary. 
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\ 

Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants  relatively  to  Math 

If  we  coniider  the  vegetable  Order  under  the 
fimple  relations  of  ftrength  and  magnitude,  we 
fliall  find  it  divided,  with  a fufficient  degree  of 
generality,  into  three  great  clafles,  namely,  into 
herbs,  into  flirubs,  and  into  trees.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked,  in  the  firft  place,  that  herbs  are  of  a fub- 
ftance  pliant  and  foft.  Had  they  been  ligneous 
and  hard,  like  the  young  boughs  of  trees,  to  which 
it  might  appear  they  ought  naturally  to  hâve  a re- 
femblance,  as  they  grow  on  the  famé  foil  ; the 
greateft  part  of  the-  Earth  would  hâve  been  in- 
accefliblc  to  the  foot  of  Man,  till  the  fire,  or  the 
hatchet,  had  cleared  the  way  for  him.  It  was  not 
by  chance,  therefore,  that  fo  many  graffes,  mofîes, 
and  herbs,  aflumed  a foft  and  yielding  texture, 
nor  from  want  of  nourifliment,  nor  of  the  means 
of  expanfion  ; for  fome  of  thofe  herbs  rife  to  a 
very  great  height,  fuch  as  the  banana  of  India, 
and  feveral  ferulaceous  plants  of  our  own  climates, 
which  attain  the  ftature  of  a little  tree. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ligneous  flirubs, 
which  do  not  exceed  the  generality  of  herbs  in 
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height  ; but  they  grow,  for  the  moft  part,  on 
ruggecl  and  fteep  places,  affording  to  Man  the 
means  of  clambering  up  with  facility,  for  they 
fhoot  out  of  the  very  defts  of  the  rocks.  But  as 
there  are  rocks  which  hâve  no  clefts,  and  which  pre- 
fent  the  perpendicularity  of  a wall,  there  are  like- 
vvife  creeping  plants  which  take  root  at  their  bafes, 
and  which,  fixing  themfelves  to  their  fides,  rife 
in  clofe  cohefion  to  a height  furpadîng  that  of 
many  of  the  talleft  trees  : fuch  are  the  ivy,  the 
virgin-vine,  and  a great  number  of  the  lianne 
tribe,  which  mantle  along  the  rocks  of  fouthern 
régions. 

Were  the  Earth  covered  with  vegetables  of  this 
fort,  it  would  be  impofîible  to  walk  over  it.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  when  nninhabited  iflands 
were  difcovered,  fome  were  found  clothed  with 
forefts,  as  the  Ifland  of  Madeira  ; others  in  which 
there  was  nothing  but  herbage  and  rufhes,  as  the 
Malouine  Iilands,  at  the  entrance  of  Magellan’s 
Strait;  others  carpeted  with  modes  fimply,  fuch 
as  feveral  little  ifles  on  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
others,  in  great  number,  on  which  thefe  feveral  ve- 
getables were  blended  ; but  I do  not  know  of  a 
fingle  one  which  was  found  to  contain  only  flirub- 
bery  ,and  liannes.  Nature  has  placed  this  clafs 
only  on  places  not  eafily  to  be  fcaled,  in  order  to 
facilitate  accefs  to  Man.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that 
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no  précipice  prefents  a fnrface  fo  perpendicular  as 
to  be  infurmountable,  with  their  aiïiftance.  Thus 
aided,  the  ancient  Gauls  were  on  the  point  of 
ftorming  the  capitol. 

1 

As  to  trees,  though  they  are  replenilhed  with  a 
végétative  force,  which  elevates  them  to  a very 
confiderable  height,  the  greater  part  of  them  do 
not  fend  out  their  firft  branches  but  at  a certain 
diftance  from  the  ground.  So  that  thoygfr  they 
form,  when  they  hâve  attained  a certain  degree  of 
élévation,  an  intertexture  impénétrable  to  the  Sun, 
which  they  extend  to  a great  diftance  around,  they 
leave,  however,  about  their  roots,  avenues  fuffi- 

cient  to  render  them  acceflïble,  fo  that  the  forefts 

» 

inay  be  traverfed  with  eafe  and  expédition. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  difpofuions  of  vege- 
tables  upon  the  Earth,  relatively  to  the  occafiorj 
which  Man  had  to  range  over  it.  The  herbage 
ferves  as  a carpet  to  his  feet  ; the  fhrubbery  as  a 
fcaling  ladder  to  his  hands  ; and  the  trees  are  as 
fo  many  parafols  over  his  head.  Nature,  after 
having  eftablfthed  thofe  proportions  between  them, 
has  diftributed  them  in  ail  the  varie ties  of  folia- 
tion, by  beftowing  on  them,  abftra&edly  from 
their  particular  relations  to  the  éléments,  and  to 
the  animal  création,  qualities  the  beft  adapted  to 
minifter  to  the  neceflities  of  Man,  and  to  corn- 
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penfate,  in  his  favotjr,  the  inconvenances  of  cli- 
mate. 


Though  this  manner  of  ftudying  her  Works 
be  now  held  in  contempt  by  moft  Naturalifts,  to 
it,  however,  (hall  our  refearches  be  limited.  We 
hâve  juft  been  confidering  plants  according  to  their 
(hape  and  fize,  after  the  manner  of  gardeners  ; we 
proceed  farther  to  examine  them  as  is  done  by  the 
wood-feller,  the  huntfman,  the  carpenter,  the 
fifherman,  the  (hepherd,  the  failor,  nay,  the  nofe- 
gay-maker.  It  is  of  fmall  importance  whether  we 
are  learned,  provided  we  ceafe  not  to  be  men. 

It  is  in  the  countries  of  the  North,  and  on  the 
fummit  of  cold  mountains,  that  the  pine  grows, 
and  the  fir,  and  the  cedar,  and  moft  part  of  refi- 
nous  trees,  which  (helter  man  from  the  fnows  by 
the  clofenefs  of  their  foliage,  and  which  furnifh 
him,  during  the  Winter  feafon,  with  torches,  and 
fuel  for  his  fire-fide.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  leaves  of  thofe  ever-green  trees  are  filiform, 
and  extremely  adapted,  by  this  configuration, 
which  poflefles  the  farther  advantage  of  reverbe- 
rating  the.heat,  like  the  hair  of  animais,  for  refift- 
ance  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  winds,  that  beat 
with  peculiar  violence  on  elevated  fituations.  The 
Swedifh  Naturalifts  hâve  obferved,  that  the  fatteft 
pines  are  to  be  found  on  the  dryeft  and  moft  Tandy 
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régions  of  Norway.  The  larch,  which  takes  equal 
pleafure  in  the  cold  mountains,  has  a very  refmous 
trunk. 

Mathiola , in  his  ufeful  commentary  on  Diofco - 
rides,  informs  us,  that  there  îs  no  fubftance  inoie 
proper  than  the  charcoal  of  thefe  trees,  for  promptly 
melting  the  iron  minerais,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
they  peculiarly  thrive.  They  are,  befides,  loaded 
with  moffes,  fome  fpecies  of  which  catch  fire  from 
the  flighteft  fpark.  He  relates,  that  being  obliged, 
on  a certain  occafion,  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  the  Strait  of  Trento,  where  he  was 
botanizing,  he  found  there  a great  quantity  of 
larches  [larix)  bearded  ail  over,  to  ufe  his  own  ex- 
preffion,  and  completely  whitened  with  mofs.  The 
fhepherds  of  the  place,  willing  to  amufe  him,  fet  fire 
to  the  moffes  of  fome  of  thofe  trees,  which  was 
immediately  communicated  with  the  rapidity  of 
gunpowder  touched  with  the  match.  Amidft  the 
obfcurity  of  the  night,  the  flame  and  the  fparks 
feemed  to  afcend  up  to  the  very  Heavens.  They 
diffufed,  as  they  burnt,  a very  agreeable  perfume. 
He  farther  remarks,  that  the  beft  agaricum  grows 
upon  the  larch,  and  that  the  arquebufiers  of  his 
time  made  ufe  of  it  for  keeping  up  fire,  and  for 
making  matches.  Thus  Nature,  in  crowning  the 
fummit  of  cold  and  ferruginous  mountains  with 
thofe  vaft  vegetable  torches,  has  placed  the  match 
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in  their  branches,  the  tinder  at  tlieir  foot,  and  the 
fteel  at  their  roots. 

To  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  trees  prefent,  in 
their  foliage,  fans,  innbreUas,  parafols.  Thelatanier 
carries  each  of  it’s  leaves  plaited  as  a fan,  attached 
to  a long  tail,  and  fimilar,  when  completely  dif- 
played,  to  a radiating  Sun  of  verdure.  Two  of 
thofe  trees  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Royal-Garden. 
The  leaf  of  the  banana  refembles  a long  and  broad 
girdle,  which,  undoubtedly,  procured  for  it  the 
name  of  Adam’s  fig-tree.  The  magnitude  of  the 
leaves  of  feveral  fpecies  of  trees  increafes  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  Line.  That  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  with  double  fruit,  of  the  Sechelles 
Illands,  is  from  tvvelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
from  feven  to  eight  broad.  A fingle  one  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  cover  a numerous  family.  One  of  thofe 
leaves  is,  likewife,  to  be  feen  in  the  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Nat ural  Hiftory.  That  of  the  talipot  of  the. 
Ifland  of  Ceylon  is  of  nearly  the  famé  fize. 

The  interefting  and  unfortunate  Robert  Knox , 
who  has  given  the  beft  account  of  Ceylon  which  I 
am  acquainted  with,  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  leaves 
of  the  talipot  is  capable  of  covering  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  perfons.  When  it  is  dry,  continues  he, 
it  is  at  once  ftrong  and  pliant,  fo  that  you  may 
fold  and  unfold  it  at  pleafure,  being  naturally 
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plaîted  like  a fan.  In  this  ftate  it  is  not  bigger 
than  a man’s  arm,  and  extremely  Hght.  The  na- 
tives eut  it  into  triangles,  though  it  is  naturahy 
round,  and  each  of  them  carries  one  of  thofe  fec- 
tions  over  his  head,  holding  the  angular  part  be- 
fore,  in  his  hand,  to  open  for  himfelf  a paffage 
through  the  bufhes.  The  foldiers  employ  this  leaf 
as  a covering  to  their  tents.  He  confiders  it,  and 
with  good  reafon,  as  one  of  the  greateft:  bleffings 
of  Providence,  in  a epuntry  burnt  up  by  the  Sun, 
and  inundated  by  the  rains,  for  fix  months  of  the 
year. 

Nature  has  provided,  in  thole  climates,  parafols 
for  vvhole  villages  ; for  the  fig-tree,  denominated, 
in  India,  the  fig-tree  of  the  Banians,  a drawing  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  Tavernier , and  in  feveral 
other  travellers,  grows  on  the  very  burning  fand  of 
the  fea-fhore,  throwing,  from  the  extremity  of  it*s 
branches,  a multitude  of  fhoots,  which  drop  to 
the  ground,  there  take  root,  and  form,  around 
the  principal  trunk,  a great  number  of  covered 
arcades,  whofe  fhade  is  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  Sun. 

f 

In  ourtemperate  climates,  \ve  expérience  a fimi- 
lar  benevolence  on  the  part  of  Nature.  In  the 
warm  and  thirfly  feafon,  fhe  beftovvs  upon  us  a va- 
riety  of  fruits,  replenifhed  with  the  moft  refrefhing 
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juices,  fuch  as  cherries,  peaches,  melons;  and,  as 
Winter  approaches,  thofe  vvhich  warm  and  com- 
fort  by  their  oils,  fuch  as  the  almond  and  the 
walnut.  Certain  Naturalifts  hâve  confidered  everi 
the  ligneous  fhells  of  thefe  fruits,  as  a prefervative 
againft  the  cold  of  the  gloomy  feafon  ; but  thefe 
are,  as  we  hâve  feen,  the  means  of  floating  and  of 

• • T 0 

navigating.  Nature  employs  others,  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted,  for  preferving  the  fub- 
fiances  of  fruits,  from  the  impreflions  of  the  air. 
For  example,  Ihe  preferves,  tbrough  the  whole 
Winter,  many  fpecies  of  apples  and  pears,  which 
hâve  no  other  covering  than  a pellicle  fo  very  thin, 
that  it  is  impoifible  to  détermine  how  fine  it  is. 

Nature  lias  placed  other  vegetables  in  humid 
and  in  dry  fituations,  the  qualifies  of  which  are 
inexplicable  on  the  principles  of  our  Phyfics,  but 
which  admirably  harmonize  with  the  neceffities  of 
the  men  who  inhabit  thofe  places.  Along  the  wa- 
ter-fide  grow  the  plants  and  the  trees  which  are 
the  dryeft,  the  lighteft,  and,  confequently,  the  befl: 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  crolfing  the  fiream. 
Such  are  reeds,  which  are  hollow,  and  i ufiies,  which 
are  filled  with  an  inflammable  marrow.  It  requires 
but  a very  mcderate  bundle  of  ruflies  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a very  heavy  man  upon  the  water.  On 
the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  the  North  are  produced 
thofe  enormous  birch- trees,  the  bark  of  a Angle 
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one  of  which  is  fufficient  to  form  a large  canoë. 
This  bark  is  fimilar  to  leather  in  pliancy,  and  fo 
incorruptible  by  humidity,  that,  in  Ruffia,  I hâve 
feen  fome  of  it  extra&ed  from  under  the  earth. 
which  covered  powder  magazines,  perfeâdy  found, 
though  it  had  lain  there  from  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

If  we  may  dépend  on  the  teftimony  of  Pliny  and 
of  Plutarch , there  vvere  found  at  Rome,  four  hun- 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Numa , the  books 
which  that  great  King  had  commanded  to  be  de- 
pofited  with  his  body  in  the  tomb.  The  body  was 
entirely  confumed  ; but  the  books,  which  treated 
of  Philofophy  and  Religion,  were  in  fuch  a ftate  of 
prefervatfon,  that  Petilius,  the  Pretor,  undertook  to 
read  them,  by  command  of  the  Senate.  On  the  re- 
port which  he  made  refpefting  their  contents,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt.  They  were  written  on 
the  bark  of  the  birch-tree.  This  bark  conflits  of  an 
accumulation  of  ten  or  twelve  fheets,  white  and 
thin,  like  paper,  the  place  of  which  it  fupplied  to 
the  ancients. 

Nature  prefents  to  Man  different  traje&iles  on 
different  fhores.  She  has  planted,  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  of  India,  the  bamboo,  an  enormous 
reed,  which  rifes  there  fometimes  to  the  height  of 
fixty  feet,  and  fwells  to  the  fize  of  a man’s  thigh. 

The 
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The  part  comprehended  between  two  of  it’s  joints 
is  fufficient  to  bear  a man  up  on  the  water.  The 
Indian  places  himfelf  upon  it  a-ftraddle,  and  fo 
crofles  a river,  fwiraming  along  by  the  motion  of 
his  feet.  The  Dutch  Navigator,  John  Hugo  de 
Linfchotten , an  author  of  réputation,  afîures  us  that 
the  crocodile  never  touches  perfons  who  are  paf- 
fïng  rivers  in  this  manner,  though  he  frequently 
attacks  canoës,  and  even  the  boats  of  Europeans. 
Linjchotten  afcribes  the  abftinence  of  this  voracious 
animal  to  an  antipathy  which  he  has  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  reed. 

j Francis  Pyrard,  another  traveller,  who'  has  ob- 
ferved  Nature  with  a careful  eye,  informs  us,  that 
there  grows,  on  the  Ihores  of  the  Maldivia  Iflands, 
a tree  called  candou , the  wood  of  which  is  fo  light, 
that  it  ferves  as  cork  for  the  fifhermen  *.  I think 
I was  once  poffefîed  of  a log  of  wood  of  that  fpe- 
cies.  It  was  ftripped  of  the  bark,  perfe&ly  white, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  my  arm,  about  fix  feet  long, 
and  fo  light,  that  I could  eafily  lift  it  by  my  finger 
and  thumb.  In  thefe  famé  iflands,  and  on  the 
famé  ftrands,  rifes  the  cocoa-tree,  which  there  at- 
tains  a higher  degree  of  beauty  than  any  where  elfe 
in  the  World.  Thus,  the  tree  of  ail  others  moft 
ufeful  to  mariners,  grows  on  the  fhores  of  the  Seas 

* See  Pyrard\  Voyage  to  the  Maldivia  Iflands,  page  38. 
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moft  frequented  by  men  of  that  defcription.  Ail 
the  world  knovvs  that  the  veffel  is  there  conftru&ed 
of  it’s  timber,  that  it’s  leaves  are  formed  into 
iails,  that  the  trunk  ferves  for  a maft,  that  the 
hempen  fubftance  called  caira,  vvhich  furrounds 
it’s  fruit,  is  wrought  into  cordage,  and  when  the 
whole  is  ready  for  fea,  a cargo  of  cocoa-nuts  is  the 
lading.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  the  cocoa- 
nut,  before  it  cornes  to  perfecl  maturity,  contains 
a liquor  which  is  an  excellent  antifcorbutic. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a miracle  of  Nature,  that  this 
fruit,  replenifhed  vvith  fuch  milk,  fliould  corne  to 
perfedion  on  the  barren  ftrand,  and  within  the 
walhing  of  the  briny  Deep  ? Nay,  it  is  only  on  the 
brink  of  the  Sea,  that  the  tree  which  bears  it  ar- 
rives at  it’s  highefl:  beauty  ; for  few  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  interior  of  countries. 

Nature  lias  placed  a palm-tree  of  the  finie  fa- 
mily,  but  of  a different  fpecies,  on  the  fummit  of 
the  mountains  of  the  famé  climates  : it  is  the 
palmift.  The  ftem  of  this  tree  is  fometimes  above 
a hundred  feet  high,  is  perfedly  flraight,  and 
bears  on  it’s  fummit,  ail  the  foliage  which  it  lias, 
a bunch  of  palms,  from  the  midft  of  which  ilfues 
a long  roll  of  plaited  leaves,  refembling  the  ftaff 
of  a lance.  This  roll  contains,  in  a fort  of  coria- 
ceous  fheath,  leaves  ready  to  fiioot,  which  are  very 

good 
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good  eating  before  their  expanfion.  The  trunk 
of  the  palmift  is  woody  only  at  the  circumference, 
and  it  is  fo  hard  as  to  refift  the  edge  of  the  beft 
tempered  hatchet.  It  may  be  cleft,  with  the  ut- 
moft  eafe,  from  end  to  end,  and  is  filled,  in- 
wardly,  with  a fpongy  fubftance,  which  may  bc 
eafily  feparated.  Thus  prepared,  it  ferves  to  form, 
for  conduéting  waters,  frequently  diverted  from 
their  courfe  by  the  rocks  which  are  at  the  fummit 
of  mountains,  tubes  which  are  not  corruptible  by 
humidity.  Thus  the  palm-tree  gives  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  régions  the  means  of  conftrudting 
aquedu&s  at  the  fource  of  rivers,  and  fhips  at  the 
place  of  their  difcharge. 

Other  fpecies  of  trees  render  them  the  famé  fer- 
vices,  in  other  fituations.  On  the  fhores  of  the 
Antilles  Iflands  grows  the  acajou , there  called,  but 
improperly,  the  cedar,  on  account  of  it’s  incor- 
ruptibility.  It  arrives  at  fuch  a prodigious  fize, 
that  out  of  one  log  of  it  they  make  a boat  capable 
of  carrying  fo  many  as  forry  men  *.  This  tree 
poffdfes  another  quality,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  beft  obfervers,  ought  to  render  it  invaluable 
for  the  marine  fervice  ; namely  this,  that  it  is  the 
oply  one,  of  thofe  fhores,  which  is  never  attacked 
by  the  fea-worm,  an  infed  fo  formidable  to  every 

* Confult  Fathers  Labat  and  Du  Taire, 
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other  fpecies  of  timber  which  floats  in  thofe  feas, 
that  ît  devours  whole  fquadrons  in  a very  little 
time,  and,  in  order  to  preferve  them,  iays  us  under 
the  neceflity,  thefe  many  years  paft,  of  -heathing 
their  bottoms  with  copper.  But  this  beautiful 
tree  has  found  enemies  more  dreadful  than  the 
worm,  in  the  European  inhabitants  of  thofe  Iflands, 
who  hâve  almofl  extirpated  the  whole  race  of 
them. 

The  manner  in  which  Providence  has  contrived 
a fupply  for  the  thirft  of  Man,  in  fultry  places,  is  no 
lefs  worthyof  admiration.  Nature  has  placed,amidfl 
the  burning  fands  of  Africa,  a plant  whofe  leaf, 
twifted  round  like  a cruet,  is  always  filled  with  a 
large  glafs-full  of  freth-water  ; the  gullet  of  this 
cruet  is  fhut  by  the  extremity  of  the  leaf  itfelf,  fo 
as  to  prevent  the  water  front  evaporating.  She 
has  planted  on  fome  parched  diftriëts  of  the  famé 
country,  a grcat  tree,  called  by  the  Negroes  Boa. 
the  trunk  of  which,  of  a prodigious  buîk,  is  natu- 
rally  hollowed  like  a ciftern.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it 
receives  it’s  fiil  of  water,  which  continues  freth  and 
cool,  in  the  greateft  beats,  by  means  of  the  tufted 
foliage  which  crowns  it’s  fummit.  Finally,  the 
has  placed  vegetable  fountains  on  the  parched 
rocks  of  the  Antilles.  There  is  commonly  found 
there  a lianne,  called  the  water  lianne,  fo  full  of 
fap,  that  if  you  eut  a fingle  branch  of  it,  as  mu  ch 
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water  is  immediately  difcharged  as  a man  can 
drink  at  a draught:  it  is  perfeétly  pure  and  limpid. 

In  the  fwamps  of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  tra- 
vellers  find  relief  of  another  kind.  Thofe  fwamps, 
on  a level  with  the  Sea,  are  almoft  entirely  inun- 
dated  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  became  fo  parched 
on  the  return  of  dry  weather,  that  many  huntfmen 
who  had  happened  to  mifs  their  way  in  the  forefts, 
with  whichthey  are  covered,  actually  perilhed  with 
thirft.  The  celebrated  traveller  Dampier  relates,  that 
he  feveral  timesefcaped  this  calamity,  by  means  of 
a very  extraordinary  Ipecies  of  végétation,  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  on  the  trunk  of  a 
kind  of  pine  very  comraon  there  ; it  refembles 
a packet  of  leaves,  piled  one  over  another  in  tiers; 
and,  on  account  of  it’s  form,  and  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows,  he  calls  it  the  pine-apple.  This 
apple  is  full  of  water,  fo  that  on  piercing  it  at  the 
bafis  with  a knife,  there  immediately  flows  from  it 
a good  pint  of  very  clear  and  wholefome  water. 
Father  du  Tertre  informs  us,  that  he  has  feveral 
times  found  a fïmilar  refrefhment  in  the  leaves, 
rounded  like  a cornet,  of  a fpecies  of  balizier, 
which  grows  on  the  fandy  plains  of  Guadaloupe. 
I hâve  been  aflured  by  many  of  our  fportfmen, 
that  nothing  was  more  proper  for  the  quenching 
of  thirft  than  the  leaves  of  the  miftletoe,  which 
grows  on  many  trees. 
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Such  are,  in  part,  the  précautions  emploj'ed  by 
Providence  for  compenfating,  in  favour  of  Man, 
the  inconveniencies  of  every  climate  ; by  oppofing 
to  the  qualities  of  the  éléments,  contrary  qualifies 
in  vegetables.  I (hall  purfue  them  no  farther,  for 
I believe  the  fubject  to  be  inexhauftible.  I am 
perfuaded,  that  every  Latitude,  and  every  feafon, 
has  it’s  own,  which  are  appropriated  to  it,  and 
that  every  parallel  varies  them  in  every  degree  of 
Longitude. 

Vegetable  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  Man . 

Were  we  nowto  examine  the  vegetable  relations 
of  plants  to  Man,  we  thould  find  them  to  be  infi- 
nité in  number  j they  are  the  perpétuai  fources  of 
our  arts,  of  our  manufactures,  of  our  commerce, 
and  of  our  enjoyments  ; but,  in  our  ufual  way,  we 
fhall  juft  run  over  a fevv  of'their  natural  and  direct 
relations,  with  which  Man  has  intermingîed  no- 

thing  of  his  own. 

% * 

To  begin  with  their  parfumes,  Man  appears  to 
me  the  only  being,  endowed  with  fenfibility,  who 
is  affeded  by  thefe.  Animais,  it  is  granted,  and 
efpecially  bees  and  butterflies,  hâve  certain  plants 
proper  to  themfelves,  which  attrait  or  repel 
tfiem  by  their  émanations;  but  thefe  affections 
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feem  to  be  conneded  with  their  neceffities.  Man 
alone  is  fenfible  to  the  perfume  and  luftre  of 
flowers,  independantly  of  ail  animal  appetite.  The 
dog  himfelf,  who,  from  his  domeftic  habits,  allumes 
fo  powerful  a tin&ure  of  the  manners  and  of  the 
taftes  of  Man,  appears  totally  infenfible  to  lhat 
enjoyment.  The  impreffion  which  flowers  make 
upon  us,  feems  conneded  with  fome  moral  affec- 
tion ; for  there  are  fome  which  enliven  us,  whereas 
others  difpofe  us  to  melancholy,  without  our  being 
able  to  afîign  any  other  reafons  for  it  than  thofe 

which  X hâve  endeavoured  to  uiifold,  in  examinmg 

« 

fome  general  L^aws  of  Nature. 

Inftead  of  diftinguifhing  them  as  yellow,  red, 
blue,  violet,  we  might  divide  them  into  gay,  into 
ferious,  into  melancholy  : their  charader  is  fo  ex- 
prefîive,  that  levers,  in  the  Eaft,  employ  their 
fliades  to  deferibe  the  different  degrees  of  their 
pafîion.  Nature  makes  frequent  ufo-  of  it,  rela- 
tively  to  us,  with  the  famé  intention.  When  Aie 
wants  to  keep  us  at  a diftance  from  a marlhy  and 
unwholefome  place,  Aie  featters  there  poifonous 
plants,  which  prefent  dingy  colours,  and  offenfive 
fmells.  There  is  a fpecies  of  arum,  which  grows 
in  the  moraffes  of  Magellan’s  Strait,  whofe  flower 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  ulcer,  and  exhales 
an  odour  fo  ftrong  of  putnd  flefli,  that  the  flefli-- 
fly  reforts  to  it  to  depofit  her  eggs. 
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But  the  number  of  fetid  .plants  is  of  no  grcat 
extent.  The  Earth  is  clothed  with  flowers  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  hâve  very  pleafing  hues  and  per- 
fumes.  1 vvifh  time  vvould  permit  me  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  fimple  aggregation  of  flowers.  This 
fubjeét  is  fo  vaft,  and  fo  rich,  that  I hefitate  not 
to  affirm,  that  it  prefents  ample  employment  for 
the  moft  famous  Botanift  in  Europe,  through  his 
whole  life,  by  difcovering  to  him  every  day  fome 
new  beauty,  and  that  without  removing  above  a 
leaglie  from  his  own  habitation.  Ail  the  art  with 
which  jewellers  difpofe  their  gems  difappears  be- 
fore  that  which  Nature  difplays  in  the  affortment 
of  flowers. 

I fhewed  J.  J-  Roujfeau  the  flowers  of  different 
trefoils,  which  I had  picked  up,  as  I was  walking 
with  him  : fome  of  them  were  difpofed  in  crowns, 
in  half-crowns,  jn  ears,  in  fheaves,  with  colours  end- 
lefsly  varied.  While  they  were  yet  on  their  ftems, 
they  had  befides  other  aggregations,swith  the  plants 
which  were  frequently  oppofèd  to  them,  in  colours 
and  in  forms.  I afked  him,  whether  Botanifts  gave 
themfelves  any  trouble  about  thofe  harmonies  : he 
told  me  no  ; but  that  he  had  advifed  a young 
Painter,  of  Lyons,  to  learn  Botany,  with  a parti- 
cular  view  to  ftudy  in  it  the  forms  and  the  affem- 
blages  of  flowers  ; and  that  he  had  thus  become 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  pattern-drawers  in  Eu- 
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rope.  . On  this  fubjedt,  I quoted  to  him  a paflage 
from  Pliny,  with  which  he  was  highly  delighted  : it 
relates  to  a Painter  of  Sicyon,  named  Paufias , who 
learned,  by  means  of  this  ftudy,  to  paint  flowers  at 
leaft  as  well  as  he  of  Lyons  knew  how  to  draw 
them  : he  had,  in  truth,  a mafter  as  fkilful  as  Na- 
jture  herfelf,  or  rather  one  and  the  famé  with  her, 
namely,  Love. 

I fhall  give  this  ftory  in  the  fîmplicity  of  ftyle 
pf  the  old  Tranllator  of  Pliny , in  order  to  preferve 

ail  it’s  vivacity*.  “ In  his  youth  he  became  ena- 

» 

“ moured  of  a nofegay  girl,  of  the  famé  city  with 
P himfelf  ; her  name  was  Glycera  ; lhe  was  very 
(t  pretty,  and  had  a fingularly  élégant  tafte  in  af- 
forting,  a thoufand  different  ways,  the  flowers 
“ of  nofegays  and  chaplets  ; fo  that  Pauftas , copy- 
ing  after  Nature  the  chaplets  and  nofegays  of 
<c  his  miftrefs,  rendered  himfelf,  at  length,  perfedt 
fc  in  that  art.  Laft  of  ail,  he  painted  her  feated,  in 
the  adtion  of  compofing  a chaplet  of  flowers  ; 
Ie  and  this  piéture  is  confidered  as  his  great  mafter- 
“ piece  : he  called  it  Stephano-Plocos , the  garland- 
weaver,  becaufe  Glycera  had  ho  other  means  of 
‘‘relieving  the  preflure  of  poverty,  but  making 
and  felling  garlands  and  nofegays.  And  it  is 
fc  confidently  affirmed,  that  L.  Lucullus  gave  to 

* fliny  s Natural  Hiftory,  book  xxxv.  chap.  ii. 
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« Dionyftus , of  Athens;  two  talents,  for  a fimple 
“ copy  of  this  piéture.” 

This  anecdote  müft  hâve  been  fingülârly  pleaf- 
ing  to  Pliny,  for  he  has  repeated  it  in  another 
place  * : “ Thofe  of  Péloponefusf’  fays  he,  “were 
“ the  firft  who  regulated  the  colours  and  the 
" fmells  of  the  flowers  of  which  chaplets  were 
“ compofed.  lt  was,  however,  originallÿ  the  in- 
ss  vention  of  Paufias * a Painter*  and  of  a nofegay- 
“ girl,  named  Glycera , with  whom  he  was  vio- 
“ lently  in  love  ; whence  he  was  eftgagéd  to  imi- 
“ tate  to  the  life  the  chaplets  and  nofegays  which 
tf  fhe  compofed.  But  the  girl  varied  in  fo  many 
t(  ways  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of  her  chap- 
“ lets,  in  order  to  teize  and  employ  her  lover,  that 
“ it  afforded  very  high  amufement  to  behold  the 
“ Ikill  of  the  Painter  Paufias,  and  the  natural  pro- 
“ du&ion  of  Glycera , ftriving  for  the  fuperiority.” 

Ancient  Nature  is  ftill  better  acquainted  with 
the  fubjeft*  than  is  the  young  Glycera . As  it  is 
impoiïible  to  follow  her  in  her  infinité  variety,  we 
(hall  make,  at  leaft,  one  obfervation  refpe&ing  her 
regularity.  It  is  this,  that  there  is  not  any  one 
odoriferoüs  flower,  but  what  grows  at  the  foot  of 
Man,  or  at  leaft  within  reach  of  his  hand.  Ail 


* Idem,  book  xxi.  chap.  2, 
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thofe  of  this  defcription  are  placed  on  herbage,  of 
on  Ihrubbery,  as  the  héliotrope,  the  pink,  the  gil- 
lyflower,  the  violet,  the  rofe,  the  ülach.  Nothing 
fimilar  to  thefe  grovvs  on  the  lofty  trees  of  our  fo- 
refis;  and  if  fome  flowers  of  brilliant  appearance 
are  difplayed  on  certain  tall  trees  of  foreign  coun* 
tries,  fuch  as  the  tulip-tree,  and  the  great  cheft- 
nut  of  India,  they  hâve  no  very  pleafant  fmell. 
Some  trees  of  India,  it  is  admitted,  as  the  fpice- 
bearing  plants,  are  perfumed  ail  over  ; but  their 
flowers  are  not  very  fhowy,  and  do  not  partake  of 
the  odour  of  their  leaves.  The  flowers  of  the  cin- 
namon  tree  fmell  like  human  excrement  : this  I 
know  to  be  true  by  expérience  ; if,  however,  the 
trees  which  were  fhevved  to  me  in  the  Ifle  of 
France,  in  a plantation  belonging  to  Mr.  Magon , 
were  the  real  cinnamon.  The  beautiful  and  fla- 
grant flower  of  the  magnolia  grows  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant.  Befides,  the  laurel  which  beats 
it  is,  as  well  as  fpice-trees,  a plant  of  no  great  élé- 
vation. 

It  is  pofîïble  I may  be  miflaken  in  fome  of  my 
obfervations  ; but  fuppofing  them  multiplied,  vvirh 
refpeét  to  the  famé  objed,  and  attefled  by  perfons 
of  veracity,  and  exempted  from  the  fpirit  of  fyf- 
tem,  I am  able  to  deduce  general  confequences 
flom  them,  which  ought  not  to  be  a matter  of  in- 
différence to  the  happinefs  of  Mankind,  by  de- 
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monftrating  to  him  the  invariable  intentions  of  be- 
nevolence  in  the  Author  of  Nature.  The  va* 
rieties  of  their  adaptation  refled  mutual  light; 
the  means  are  different,  but  the  end  is  conftantly 
the  famé.  The  famé  goodnefs  which  has  placed 
the  fruit  deftined  for  the  nourifhment  of  Man, 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  muft  hâve  iikewife  dif- 
pofed  his  nofegay  with  fimilar  attention  to  his  con- 
veniency.  lu  may  be  here  remark ed,  that  our 
fruit-trees  are  eafily  fcaled,  and  different,  in  this 
refped,  from  moft  foreft-trees.  Farther,  ail  thofe 
which  produce  fruits  that  are  foft,  when  in  a ftate 
of  perfed  maturity,  and  which  would  hâve  been  li- 
able  to  be  bruifed  in  falling,  fuch  as  the  fig-tree, 
the  mulberry,  the  plumb,  the  peach,  the  apricot, 
prefent  their  crop  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the 
ground  : thofe,  on  the  contrary,  which  yield  hard 
fruit,  and  fuch  as  hâve  nothing  to  rifk  from  falling 
far,  carry  it  aloft,  as  walnut-trees,  cheftnuts,  and 
cocoas. 

. / 

There  is  no  lefs  marveloufnefs  of  adaptation  in 

the  forms  and  fîzes  of  fruits,  Many  of  them  are 
moulded  for  the  mouth  of  Man,  fuch  as  cherries 
and  plumbs  ; others  for  his  hand,  fuch  as  pears 
and  apples  ; others  much  larger,  fuch  as  melons, 
hâve  the  fub-divifîons  marked,  and  feem  deftined 
to  be  a focial  family  repaft:  : nay,  there  are  fome 
in  India,  as  the  jacq,  and  with  ourfelves  the  pum- 
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pion,  large  enough  to  be  divided  among  a neigh- 
bourhood.  Nature  appears  to  hâve  obferved  thc 
famé  proportions, in  the  varions  fizes  of  the  fruits 
deftined  to  the  nutriment  of  Man,  as  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  leaves  which  are  defigned  to  afford 
him  a (hade  in  hot  countries  ; for  of  thefe  fome 
are  contrived  to  be  a fhelter  for  a fingle  perfon, 
others  for  a whole  family,  and  others  for  ail  the  in- 
habitants of  the  famé  hamlet. 

I (hall  not  dwell  long  on  the  other  relations 
which  plants  hâve  with  the  habitation  of  Man, 
from  their  greatnefs  and  their  attitude,  though 
many  very  curious  obfervations  might  be  fuggefted 
on  that  fubject.  There  are  few  of  them  but  what 
are  capable  of  embellifhing  his  field,  his  roof,  or 
his  wall.  I fhall  only  remark,  that  the  vicinity  of 
Man  is  bénéficiai  to  many  plants.  An  anonymous 
miffionary  relates,  that  it  is  firmly  believed  by  tlie 
Indians,  that  the  cocoa-trees  which  hâve  houfes 
around  their  roots,  become  much  more  beautiful 
than  thofe  where  there  are  none  ; as  if  that  ufeful 
tree  took  delight  in  being  near  the  habitation  of 
Man. 

Another  miffionary,  a bare-footed  Carmélite, 
called  Father  Philippe , pofitively  affierts,  that  when 
the  cocoa-tree  is  planted  clofe  by  houfes  or  huts, 
it  is  rendered  more  fruitfuj.  by  the  fmoke,  by  the 
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afhes,  afid  other  circumftances  conne&ed  with  a 
human  dwelling,  fo  as  to  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  fruit.  He  adds,  that,  for  this  reafon, 
the  places  in  India  which  confift  of  palm-planta- 
tions,  are  crowded  with  houfes  and  little  cabins  ; 
and  that  the  proprietors  of  thofe  plantations  give, 
at  firft,  a pecuniary  premium,  as  an  inducementto 
corne  and  live  there,  together  with  part  of  the 
crop  when  it  is  reaped.  He  farther  adds,  that 
though  their  fruits,  which  are  very  large  and  hard, 
frequently  fall  down  from  the  trees,  when  they 
hâve  attained  a date  of  full  maturity,  either  by  the 
gnawing  of  the  rats,  or  by  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  there  is  not  a fingle  inftance  known  of  any 
perfon’s  being  hurt  by  the  fall.  This  appears  to 
me  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  it  did  to  him 

I might  extend  the  influences  of  Man  to  feveral 
of  our  fmit-trees,  efpecially  the  apple-tree  and  the 
vine.  I never  faw  finer  apple-trees  in  the  Païs  de 
Gaux,  than  thofe  which  grow  around  the  habita^ 
tions  of  the  peafantry.  It  is  true  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietor  may  hâve  greatly  contributed 
to  this.  I hâve  fometimes  felt  myfelf  ftopped  in 
the  flreets  of  Paris,  to  contemplate  with  delight 
fmall  vines,  the  roots  of  which  are  in  the  fand, 

* See  Voyage  to  the  Eaft,  of  R.  P.  Philippe,  a white  friarj 
Book  vii,  chap.  5.  fection  4.. 
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and  under  the  pavement,  enriching  with  theif 
clufiers  the  complété  front  of  a guard-houfe.  One 
of  them,  I think  about  fix  or  feven  years  ago,  pro- 
duced  two  crops  in  one  year,  as  was  announced  in 
the  public  prints. 

Animal  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  Man. 

But  Nature  was  not  fatisfîed  with  having  given 
to  Man  a bower,  and  a carpet,  loaded  with  fruit  ; 
this  would  not  hâve  availed  him,  had  lhe  n'ot  like- 
wife  furnilhed  him,  in  the  vegetable  order  itfelf, 
the  means  of  defence  againft  the  déprédations  of 
wild  beafts.  In  vain  would  he  hâve  watched  over 
the  prefervation  of  his  property  through  the  day, 
had  it  been  expofed  to  pillage  during  the  night. 
She  has  beftowed  a prickly  fhrubbery  to  enclofe 
him  routsd  and  round.  The  farther  we  advance 
fouthward,  we  find  the  greater  variety  in  the  fpe- 
cies  of  thefe.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  few, 
if  any,  of  thofe  tliorny  fhrubs  in  the  North,  where 
they  appear  ufelefs  ; there  being  no  orchards  to  dé- 
fend. They  feem  to  be  produced,  in  both  Indies, 
for  every  kind  of  fituation.  Though  I hâve  been 
only  on  the  felvage,  as  I may  fay,  of  thofe  coun- 
tries,  1 hâve  feen  there  a great  number  of  fuch 
fhrubs,  the  ftudy  of  which  prefented  a great  va- 
riety of  curious  remarks  to  a Naturalift. 
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Among  others,  I took  particular  notice  of  one, 
ln  a fard en  on  the  Me  of  France,  which  to  me  ap- 
peared  prcper  for  compofing  a fence  impénétrable 
to  the  fmalleft  of  quçidrupeds.  It  rifes  in  form  of 
a ftake,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm,  quite 
ftraight,  without  branches,  and  bearing  no  ver- 
dure except  a fmall  bunch  of  leaves  on  it’s  fummit. 
It’s  bark  is  briftled  ail  over  with  very  ftrong,  and 
very  fharp  prickles.  It  attains  the  height  of  feven 
or  eight  feet,  and  grows  as  thick  above  as  below. 
A fériés  of  thefe  fhrubs,  planted  clofe  to  each 
other,  would  form  a real  pallifado,  without  the 
fmalleft  interval.  The  opuntia  and  the  taper,  fo 
common  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  are  armed  with 
prickles  fo  keen,  that  they  pierce  the  foies  of  your 
fhoes  if  you  venture  to  walk  over  them.  There  is 
not  a tyger,  or  lion,  or  éléphant,  that  dares  to  ap- 
proach  them.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  thorn, 
in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  is  employed  as  a de- 
fence  againft  Man  himfelf,  accuftomed  as  he  is  to 
force  hisway  through  every  obftacle.  Robert  Knox , 
whom  I hâve  before  quoted,  informs  us,  that  the 
avenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  in  the  Iftand  of 
Ceylon,  are  biockaded  only  with  faggots  of  thofe 
thorns,  with  which  the  inhabitants  obftrud  the 
paffes  of  their  mountains. 

Man  finds  in  vegetables,  protedion,  not  only 
againft  ferocious  animais,  but  againft  reptiles  and 
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infe<As.  Father  du  Tertre  tells  us,  that  he  one  day 
found,  in  the  IAand  of  Guadaloupe,  at  the  foot  of 
a tree,  a creeping  plant,  the  fiem  of  which  pre- 
fented  the  figure  of  a ferpent.  But  he  was  much 
more  furprized  on  perceving  feven  or  eight  fnakes 
lying  dead  around  it.  He  communicated  this  dif- 
covery  to  a medical  man,  vvho,  by  means  of  it, 
performed  many  wonderful  cures,  by  employingit 
in  the  cafés  of  perfons  bitten  by  thofe  dangerous 
reptiles.  It  is  generally  diffufed  over  the  reft  of 
the  Antilles  Ifiands,  in  which  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  fnake-wood.  It  is  likewife  found  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  John  Hugo  de  Linfchotten  afcribes  to 
it  the  famé  figure,  and  the  famé  qualifies. 

We  hâve,  in  our  own  climates,  vegetables  which 
prefent  very  ftrangc  correfpondencies  and  contrats 
with  reptiles.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  ferpents  are  very 
fond  of  the  juniper  and  the  fennel,  but  that  they 
are  rarely  found  under  the  fern,  the  trefoil,  the 
afii-weed,  and  the  rue;  and  that  betony  kills 
them.  Other  plants,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned,  defiroy  Aies,  fuch  as  certain  fpecies  of  the 
dionæa.  Thevenot  affures  us,  that  in  the  Indies, 
grooms  defend  their  horfes  from  the  Aies,  by  rub- 
bing  them  every  morning  with  the  Aowers  of  the 
pumpion.  The  Aeabane,  which  bears  black  and 
lhining  grains,  refembling  a Aea,  clears  the  houfe 
of  that  vermin,  if  Diofcoridcs  is  to  be  credited. 

The 
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The  echium,  which  has  it’s  feed  formed  like  thc 
head  of  a viper,  is  fatal  to  thofe  reptiles.  It  is 
probable,  that,  from  fuch  configurations,  men,  in 
the  earlier  âges  of  the  World,  difcovered  the  rela- 
tions and  the  oppofitions  between  plants  and  ani- 
mais. I am  difpofed  to  believe,  that  each  genus 
of  infed  has  it’s  deftru&ive  vegetable  wirh  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  In  general,  ail  vermig  fliuns 
petfume. 

Nature  has  farther  given  us,  in  plants,  the  firft 
patterns  of  nets  for  hunting  and  fifhing.  There 
grows  on  certain  heaths  in  China,  a fpecies  of  ra- 
tan,  fo  interwoven  and  fo  ftrong,  as  to  catch  and 
hold  faft  the  ftag,  though  in  full  vigour.  I myfelf 
hâve  feen  on  the  fands  of  the  fea-fhore  in  the  ifie 
of  France,  a fpecies  of  lianne,  called  the  falfe-po- 
tatoe,  which  covers  whole  acres,  like  a vaft  fifiiing 
net.  It  is  fo  perfe&ly  adapted  to  this  very  pur- 
pofe,  that  the  Megroes  adually  employ  it  in  fifli- 
ing.  They  form,  with  the  ftems  and  foliage  of  it, 
a very  long  fériés  of  cordages,  which  they  caft 
into  the  fea;  and  having  difpofed  them  in  a chain 
encompaffing  a great  fpace  on  the  vvater,  they  dravy 
it  afhore  by  the  two  extremities.  They  fcarcely 
ever  fail  to  bring  out  filh  * , for  the  filhes  are  ter- 
rified,  not  only  by  a net  which  enclofes  them,  but 

* See  Francis  Pyrard'%  Voyage  to  the  Maldivias. 
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by  every  unknown  fubftance  which  forms  a fhade 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  By  employing  an  in- 
duftry  equally  fimple,  and  nearly  fimilar,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Maldivia  lllands  carry  on  fifheries 
to  a prodigious  extent,  employing  no  other  means 
to  decoy  the  fifh  into  their  réceptacles,  except  a 
çord  floating  on  the  water,  with  the  help  of  fticks. 


Human , or  elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants. 


There  is  not  a fingle  plant  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  but  what  has  certain  relations  to  the  necef- 
fities  of  Man,  and  which  does  not  ferve,  fome- 
where  or  another,  for  clothing  to  him,  for  a Ihel- 
ter,  for  pleafure,  for  medicine,  or,  at  leaft,  for 
fuel.  Some,  which  with  us  are  entirely  ufelefs,  are 
in  high  eftimation  in  other  parts  of  the  World. 
The  Egyptians  put  up  frequent  and  fervent  prayers 
for  a plentiful  crop  of  nettles,  from  the  feeds  of 
which  they  extradt  an  oil,  while  the  ftem  furniflies 
them  with  a thread,  which  they  weave  into  excel- 
lent cloth.  But  thofe  general  relations,  being  in- 
numerable,  I (hall  confine  myfelf  to  a few  particu- 
lar  obfervations,  refpeéling  the  plants  which  mi- 
nifter  to  the  firft  of  human  wants,  I mean  the  food 
of  Man. 
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We  remark,  firft,  that  corn,  which  ferves  for  the 
general  fubflftence  of  the  Human  Race,  is  not 
produced  by  vegetables  of  a loft  y fta-ture,  but  by 
fimple  grades.  The  principal  fupport  of  human 
life  is  borne  on  herbage,  and  is  expofed  to  the 
mercy  of  every  breath  of  wind.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  had  we  ourfelves  been  intrufted  with 
the  fafety  of  our  crops,  we  would  not  hâve  failed  to 
place  thetn  on  great  trees  ; but  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  thing  elfe,  we  are  bound  to  admire  Di- 
vine Providence,  and  to  miftruft  our  own  wifdom. 
Had  our  harvefts  been  the  produce  of  the  forefts, 
in  the  event  of  thefe  being  deftroyed  by  war,  or 
fet  on  fire  through  our  own  imprudence,  or  rooted 
up  by  the  winds,  or  ravaged  by  inundations,  whole 
âges  would  hâve  been  requifite  to  re-produce 
them  in  a country.  Farther,  the  fruits  of  trees  are 
much  more  liable  to  drop  off,  than  the  feeds  of 
grades.  The  grades,  as  lias  been  already  obferved, 
carry  their  flowers  in  an  ear,  in  many  cafés  fur- 
mounted  by  little  beards,  which  do  not  défend 
their  feeds  from  the  birds,  as  Citçro  fàys,  but  which 
ferve,  as  fo  many  little  roofs,  to  flielter  them  frotn 
the  water  which  falls  from  Heaven.  The  drops  of 
the  rain  cannot  drown  them,  as  they  do  flowers 
radiated,  in  difks,  in  rofes,  and  in  umbels,  the 
forms  of  which,  however  are  adapted  to  certain 
places  and  to  certain  feafons  ; but  thofe  of  the 
grades  are  adapted  to  every  expofure. 


When 
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When  they  are  borne  in  flowing  and  drooping 
plumes,  fuch  as  thofe  of  moft  grades  of  hot  coun- 
tries,  they  are  Iheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  Sun  ; 
and  when  colle&ed  into  an  ear,  as  thofe  of  moft 
grades  of  cold  countries,  they  refleét  his  rays  on 
at  leaft  one  fide.  Farther,  by  the  fupplenefs  of 
their  ftems,  ftrengthened  by  joints  from  diftance 
to  diftanee,  and  by  their  filiform  and  capillaceous 
leaves,  they  efcape  the  violence  of  the  winds.  Their 
weaknefs  avails  them  more  than  ftrength  does  the 
great  trees.  Like  fmall  fortunes,  they  are  re-fown 
and  multiplied,  by  the  very  famé  tempefts  which 
lay  wafte  the  vaft  forefts. 

They  farther  refift  the  effe<ft  of  excedïve  drynefs 
by  the  length  of  their  roots,  which  go,  in  queft  of 
moifture,  a great  way  under  ground  ; and  though 
their  leaves  are  narrow,  they  hâve  them  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  they  cover  the  face  of  the  ground 
with  plants  endlefsly  multiplied.  At  the  dighteft 
(hower,  you  fee  thern  ail  rear  themfelves  into  the 
air,  at  their  extremities,  as  if  they  were  fo  many 
claws.  They  even  refift  condagration,  which  con- 
fumes  fo  many  trees  in  the  foreft.  I hâve  feen  coun- 
tries in  which  they  every  year  fet  the  herbage  on 
dre,  in  the  feafon  of  drought,  re-cover  themfelves, 
as  foon  as  it  rained,  with  the  moft  lovely  verdure. 
Though  this  dre  be  fo  a&ive,  as  frequently  to  de- 
vour,  root  and  braqch,  the  trees  which  corne  into 
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contact  with  it,  the  roots  of  herbage  fuftain  no 
great  injury  from  it. 

They  bave,  moreover,  the  faculty  of  re-pro- 
ducing  themfelves  ip  three  different  ways,  by 
fhoots  which  pufh  away  from  their  roots,  by  creep- 
ing  branches,  which  they  extend  to  a diftance, 
and  by  grains  extremely  volatile  or  indigeftible, 
which  the  winds  and  the  animais  fcatter  about  on 
every  fide.  The  greateft  part  of  trees,  on  the  con- 
trary,  naturally  regenerate  themfelves  onlyby  their 
i'eeds.  Add  to  the  general  advantages  of  graffes, 
an  aftonifliing  variety  of  charaéters,  în  their  flori- 
fication  and  in  their  attitudes,  which  renders  them 
more  proper  than  vegetables  of  every  other  clafs, 
to  grow  in  every  variety  of  fituation. 

It  is  in  this  cofmopolite  family,  if  I may  be  al- 
lowed  the  expreffion,  that'Nature  has  placed  the 
principal  aliment  of  Man  ; for  the  varions  fpecies 
of  c-orns,  on  which  fo  many  human  tribes  fubfift, 
are  only  fo  many  fpecies  of  graffes.  There  is  no 
land  on  the  Globe  where  fome  kind  of  corn  or  an- 
other  may  not  be  raifed.  Homer , who  had  ftudied 
Nature  fo  accurately,frequently  charaéterizes  each 
country  by  the  vegetable  peculiar  to  it.  One  ifland 
lie  célébrâtes  for  it’s  grapes,  another  for  it’s  olive- 
trees,  a third  for  it’s  laurels,  and  a fourth  for  it’s 
palms  ; but  to  the  Earth  only  he  gives  the  general 
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cpithct  of  Zi itup*,  or  corn-giving.  Nature,  in  fad, 
has  formed  it  for  growing  in  ail  fituations,  from 
the  Line  to  the  very  border  of  the  Frozen  Océan. 
One  fpecies  is  adapted  to  the  humid  places  of 
warm  countries,  as  the  rice  of  A fia,  which  grows 
in  vaft  abundance  in  the  muddy  fwamps  by  the 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  Another  is  fuited  to  the  marfhy 
grounds  of  cold  countries  j fuch  is  a kind  of  falfe- 
oats,  which  naturally  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  North- America,  and  of  which  many  fa- 
vage  Nations  annually  raife  immenfe  crqps  *. 

Other  kinds  of  corn  thrive  wonderfully  well  on 
warm  and  dry  lands,  as  the  millet  and  the  pannick 
of  Africa,  and  the  maize  of  Brafrl.  In  our  climates, 
wheat  agréés  beft  with  a ftrong  foil,  rye  with  a 
Tandy  one,  bnck-wheat  with  rainy  declivities,  oats 
with  humid  plains,  barley  with  ftony  ground.  Bar- 
ley  fucceeds  in  the  very  bofom  of  the  North.  I 
hâve  feen,  as  far  up  as  the  fixty-firft  degree  of 
North-Latitude,  amidfl  the  rocks  of  Finland,  crops 
of  this  grain  as  beautiful  as  ever  the  plains  of  Pa- 
lefline  produced. 

Corn  affords  an  abundant  fupply  to  ail  the  ne- 
cefïities  of  Man.  With  it’s  flraw  he  enjoys  the 

* Confult  Father  Hennepin , a Francifcan  : Cbamplain , and 
other  Travellers  through  North* America. 
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means  of  lodging,  of  covering,  of  warming  him- 
felf,  and  of  feeding  his  (heep,  his  cow,  and  his 
horfe  ; with  it’s  grain  he  can  compound  aliments 
and  liquors  of  every  flavour.  The  northern  Na- 
tions brew  it  into  beer,  and  diftil  from  it  ftrong 
vvaters,  more  potent  than  thofe  from  wine  ; fuch 
are  the  diftillations  of  Dantzick.  The  Chinefe  * 
extradl  from  rice,  a wine  as  agreeable  as  the  be(l 
wines  of  Spain.  The  Brafilians  préparé  their  ouicou 
with  maize.  In  a word,  with  oats  torrefied,  it  is 
poffible  to  compofe  a cream  which  (hall  hâve  the 
perfume  of  the  vanilla.  If  we  unité  with  thefe 
qualifies  thofe  of  the  other  domeftic  plants,  moft 
of  which  likewife  grow  ail  over  the  Earth,  we  (hall 
find  in  them  the  favour  of  the  clove,  of  pepper, 
of  other  fpiceries;  and  without  going  farther  than 
our  own  gardens,  we  (hall  be  able  to  colleâ:  the 
delicacies  fcattered  over  the  reft  of  the  vesetable 
Création. 

We  may  diftinguifli,  in  the  barley  and  the  oats, 
the  elementary  chara&ers  which  hâve  been  formerly 
indicated,  and  which  vary  the  fpecies  of  plants  of 
the  famé  genus,  in  a conformity  to  the  (ituations 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow.  The  barley  def- 
tmed  to  dry  places  lias  leaves  broad  and  open  at 
their  bafe,  which  convey  the  rain-water  to  the  root 

* Journev  to  China,  by  IJbrand-Jda. 
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of  the  plant.  The  long  beards  which  furmouot 
the  coat  that  is  wrapped  round  the  grain,  are 
briftled  vvith  denticulations,  very  much  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  making  them  adhéré  to  the  hair  of 
animais,  and  of  re-fowing  them  in  lofty  and  dry 
fituations.  The  oats,  on  the  contrary,  deftined  to 
humid  places,  hâve  narrow  leaves,  gathered  clofe 
around  the  ftem,  in  order  to  intercept  the  rain- 
water.  The  coats  of  this  plant  diftended,  fimilar 
Vo  two  long  half-bladders,  and  not  very  clofely  ad- 
hering  to  the  grain,  render  it  proper  for  floating, 
and  croffmg  the  water  by  the  help  of  the  winds. 
But  here  we  are  prefented  with  a ftill  more  won- 
derful  faét,  which  will  confirm  vvhat  lias  been  ad- 
vanced,  refpeéting  the  ufes  of  the  different  parts 
of  plants,  relatively  to  the  éléments,  and  which 
extends  the  views  of  Nature  even  beyond  the  fruc- 
tification, though  we  hâve  confidered  this  as  the 
determining  chara&er  ; it  is,  that  barley,  in  rainy 
ycars,  degenerates  into  oats,  and  that  oats,  in  dry 
ieafons,  change  into  barley. 

• 

This  obfervation,  related  by  Pliny,  Galeh , and 
Mathiola , the  Commentator  of  Diofcorides  *,  lias 
been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  feveral  mo- 
dem Naturalifts.  Mathiola , indeed,  allégés,  that 
this  transformation  of  barley  is  not  into  oats  pro- 


perly 


* See  Mathiola  on  Diofcorides,  book  iv.  page  432. 
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perly  fo  called,  vvhich  lie  d'enominates  Bromos , but 
into  a plant  which,  at  firft  fight,  refembles  it,  and 
to  vvhich  he  gives  the  name  of  Ægilops.  This  trans- 
formation, demonftrated  by  the  frequently  repeated 
experiments  of  the  hufbandmenof  his  country,  and 
by  that  which  the  father  of  Galen  madc,  exprefsly 
for  his  own  fatjsfadion  ; together  with  that  of  the 
flowers  of  the  linarium,  and  of  the  leaves  of  many 
vegetables,  are  fufficient  proof,  that  the  elemen- 
tary  relations  of  plants,  are  onlv  fecondary  rela- 
tions, and  that  animal,  or  human,  relations  are  the 
primary.  Thus,  Nature  has  placed  the  charader 
of  a plant,  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  fruit,  but 
in  the  fubftance  of  that  very  fruit, 

Hence  I prefume,  that  having  formed,  in  gene- 
ral, of  a mealy  fubftance,  the  bafis  of  human 
life,  Nature  has  diffufed  it  over  ail  fituations,  on 
different  fpecies  of  grafles  ; that  afterward  s,  in- 
tending  to  add  to  this,  certain  modifications  rela- 
tive to  fome  humors  of  the  human  tempérament, 
or  to  fomé  influence  of  feafon,  or  of  climate,  fhe 
has  formed  other  combinations  of  it,  which  fhe 
has  depofited  in  leguminous  plants,  fuch  as  peafe 
and  beans,  vvhich  the  Romans  comprehended  in 
the  clafs  of  corn-plants;  that,  finally,  fhe  has 
formed  another  fort  of  it,  which  fhe  has  laid  up 
in  the  fruits  of  trees,  fuch  as  cheftnuts,  or  in  roots, 
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as  potatoes,  and  other  farinaceous  under-ground 
vegetables. 

Thofe  adaptations  of  fubftance  to  every  climatc 
are  fo  infallibly  certain,  that,  in  every  country, 
the  fruit  which  is  moft  comraon  there  is  the  beft, 
and  the  moft  vvholefome.  Hence  1 farther  pre- 
fume,  that  llie  has  followed  the  famé  plan  with  re- 
fpeft  to  médicinal  plants  ; and  that  having  dif- 
fufed  over  various  families  of  vegetables,  virtues 
relative  to  our  blood,  to  our  nerves,  to  our  hu- 
mors,  fhe  has  modified  them  in  every  Country, 
conformably  to  the  difeafes  which  the  climate  of 
each  partie ular  country  generates,  and  has  placed 
them  in  oppofuion  with  the  particular  charafters 
of  thofe  famé  difeafes.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  neglect  of  thefe  obfervations,  that  fo  many 
doubts  and  difputes  hâve  been  excited  refpedting 
the  virtues  of  plants.  A fimple,  which,  in  one 
country,  is  an  infallible  cure  for  a malady,  may, 
fometimes  increafe  it  in  another.  The  Jefuits- 
powder,  which  is  the  pounded  bark  of  a fpecies  of 
frefh-water  manglier  of  Mexico,  is  a remedy  for 
the  fevers  of  America,  of  a kind  peculiar  to  damp 
and  hot  fituations,  but  frequently  fails  when  ap- 
plied  to  thofe  of  Europe.  Every  medicine  is  mo- 
dified according  to  the  place,  juft  as  every  ma- 
lady is. 
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I (hall  purfue  this  refleélion  no  farther,  as  it 
would  lead  me  into  a déviation  from  my  fubjed  ; 
but  if  Phyficians  would  pay  the  attention  to  it 
which  it  merits,  they  muft  ftudy  more  carefully 
the  plants  of  thgir  own  country,  and  not  prefer  to 
them,  as  they  generally  do,  thofe  of  foreign  cli- 
mates,  which  they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  mo- 
difying  a thoufand  different  ways,  in  order  to  give 
them,  as  chance  may  direét,  an  adaptation  to  local 
maladies.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  when 
. Nature  has  determined  a certain  favour  in  any  ve- 
getable,  fine  repeats  it  ail  over  the  Earth,  with  a 
variety  of  modifications,  which  do  not,  however, 
prevent  our  diftinguifhing  it’s  principal  virtue. 
Thus,  having  placed  the  cocblearia  (fcurvy-grafs) 
that  powerful  anti-fcorbutic,  even  on  the  foggy 
fliores  of  Spitzbergen,  (lie  has  repeated  the  fa- 
vour and  the  médicinal  qualifies  of  it,  in  the  crefles 
of  our  brooks,  in  the  garden  crefles,  in  the  naftur- 
tium,  which  is  a crefs  of  the  rivers  of  Peru  ; in  a 
Word,  in  the  very  grains  of  the  papaya,  which 
grows  in  humid  places  of  the  Antilles  Iflands.  Wç 
find,  in  like  manner,  the  favour,  the  fmell,  and 
the  médicinal  qualifies  of  our  garlic,  in  the  woods, 
the  barks,  and  the  mofles  of  America*, 

* I muft  here  obferve  that  garlic,  the  fmell  of  which  is  fb 
formidable  to  our  fine  ladies,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  infallible  re- 
medy  in  the  World  againft  the  vapours,  and  ail  the  nervous  dif- 
orders  to  which  women  are  1b  fubjeâ.  Of  this  I hâve  had  re- 
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Thefe  ccmfiderations  induce  me  to  believe,  that 
the  elementary  characlers  of  plants,  and  their  entire 
configuration  are  only  fecondary  means,  and  that 

their 


peated  experience.  Nay,  Pliny  goes  fo  far  as  to  allure  us,  that  it 
is  a cure  for  the  epilepfy.  It  is,  befides,  an  antifeptic  ; and  every 
plant  which  has  it’s  fmell,  has  alfo  the  famé  virtues.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  plants  which  fmell  like  gnrlic,  ufuallv  grow  in 
marlhy  places,  as  a remedy,  provided  by  Nature,  againft  the  pu- 
trid  émanations  thence  exhaled.  Such  is,  among  others,  the 
Jcordium.  Galen  relates,  that  it’s  antifeptic  virtue  became  demon- 
llrable  from  this,  that  after  a battle,  the  dead  bodies  which  hap- 
pened  tobe  in  contaft  with  plants  of  the  fcordium,  were  found  to 
be  in  a much  lefs  putrid  flate  than  thofe  which  were  not  ; and 
that  thofe  bodies  remained  frefh  and  found  chiefly  in  the  parts 
which  aélually  touched  the  plant.  But  the  experiment  which 
the  Baron  Bujbequius  made  with  it,  upon  living  bodies,  is  ftîll 
more  ftriking.  That  great  Man,  on  his  return  from  the  firft 
journey  which  he  made  to  Conllantinople,  was  attended  bya 
numerous  retinue.  ATurkof  his  fuite  was  attacked  with  the 
plague,  and  died.  His  companions  refolutely  divided  his  fpoils 
among  themfelves,  in  défiance  of  the  remonftrances  of  the  Phyfi- 
cian  of  Bujbequius , who  afiured  them  that  the  peftilence  would 
thereby  be  jmmediately  communicated.  In  fa£t,  a few  days 
after,  the  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful  malady  became  apparent 
among  them. 

But  let  us  permit  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  Ambaflador  him- 
felf  to  givean  account  of  the  confequences  of  this  alarmingevent. 
“ The  day  after  our  departure  from  Adrianople,”  fays  he,  “ they 
“ ail  came  to  him  (the  Phvfician)  with  a lad  and  dejeded  air, 
“ complaining  of  a violent  head-ach,  and  imploring  relief.  They 
“ were  perfeftly  fenfible  that  they  were  atfeded  with  the  firll 
« fymptoms  of  the  peftilence.  My  Phyftcian  reprimanded  them 

“ feverelv, 
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their  principal  charaéler  îs  referable  to  the  necef- 
fities  of  Man.  Thus,  in  order  to  eftablifh  in  plants 
an  order  fimple  and  agreeable,  inftead  of  running 

over 

“ feverely,  faying  lie  was  aftonifhed  how  they  dared  to  applv  to 
“ hijn  for  a remedv  from  an  evil  of  which  he  had  fore-warned 
“ them,  and  which  they  had  obftinately  perfifted  in  bringingupon 
“ themfelves.  Not,  however,  that  he  intended  to  with-hoid  anv 
“ afliftance  which  might  be  in  his  power.  On  the  contrary.,  he 
“ became  extremely  uneafy  about  the  means  of  relieving  them  : 
“ But  where  was  the  poffibility  of  finding  medicine  on  a road 
“ frequently  fubjeéled  to  a failure  of  the  inoft  comnion  necef- 
“ faries  of  life  ? Providence  became  our  only  refuge,  and  we 
“ were'effedtually  fuccoured  in  this  trying  hour.  I am  going  to 
“ relate  in  what  manner. 

“ It  was  my  cuftom,  on  our  arrivai  at  the  different  halting- 
“ places  on  the  road,  to  go  a-walking  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  take 
*•  a view  of  every  thing  curious.  That  day  I waa  fo  fortunate  as 
“ to  bend  my  courfe  to  an  adjacent  meadow.  My  eye  happened 
“ to  catch  fight  of  a plant  with  which  I was  unacquainted  ; 
“ I pjcked  up  fome  of  jt’s  leaves,  and  put  them  to  my  nofe  : 
“ they  fmelled  of  garlic.  I handed  them  to  my  Phvfician,  afking 
“ him  if  he  knew  the  plant.  After  having  attentively  examined 
“ it,  he  replied  that  it  was  the  fcordium.  He  lifted  up  his  hands 
“ to  Heaven,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  feafonable  relief 
“ which  He  had  fent  us.  He  inftantly  gathered  a conliderable 
“ quantity,  put  it  into  a large  kettle,  and  boiled  if  thorouo-hlv. 

O J 

“ Then,  ealling  for  the  patients,  defired  them  to  take  courage 
“ and,  without  the  lofs  of  a moment,  made  them  drink  copiouflv 
“ of  the  decoftion  of  that  plant,  with  a fiight  infufion  of  the 
“ earth  of  Lemnos  : he  then  had  them  well  warmed,  and  put  to 
(l  bed,  defiring  them  not  to  go  to  fleep  till  they  had  fallen  into  a 
^ profufe  perfpiration,  with  which  they  ej^flly  complied.  The 
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over  fuccefîïvely  their  elementary,  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, and  human  harmonies,  it  would  be  more  pro- 
per  to  invert  this  order,  but  vvithout  changing  it, 
and  to  fet  out  with  the  plants  which  prefent  to 
Man  a lupply  for  his  firft  wants,  to  proceed  thence. 
to  the  ufes  which  animais  dérivé  from  them,  and 
to  conclude  with  the  fituations  which  détermine 

their  varieties. 

* 

This  order  may  be  followed  fo  much  the  more 
eafily,  that  the  firft  point  of  departure  is  fixed  by 
the  fmell  and  the  tafte.  The  teftimony  of  thefe 
two  fenfes  is  far  from  being  contemptible  ; for 
they  affift  us  in  afcertaining  the  intimate  qualities 
of  plants,  much  better  than  the  decompofitions  of 
Chemiftry  ; it  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  ve- 
getable kingdom,  inafmuch  as  there  is  not  a fingle 
genus  of  plants,  varied  into  umbelliferous,  rofe- 
formed,  papilionaceous,  and  the  reft,  but  what 
prefents  food  to  Man,  in  fome  part  or  another  of 
the  Globe.  The  ciperus  of  Ethiopia  bears,  at  it*s 
root,  bulbs  which  hâve  the  tafte  of  almonds.  That 
which  in  Italy  is  called  Traft  produces  bulbs  which 

“ next  day  they  felt  themfelves  greatly  relieved.  A fimilar  dofe 
“ was  repeated,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a perfert  cure.  Thus, 
through  the  goodnefs  of  God,  vve  efcaped  a death  which  ftared 
us  immediately  in  the  face.”  (Letters  of  the  Bar  on  Bujbequiui 
“ vol.  i.  page  197  and  198.) 
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tafte  like  cheftnuts  *.  We  hâve  found,  in  Ame- 
rica, the  potatoe  in  the  clafs  of  Jolana , which  are 
poifons.  It  is  a jafmine  of  Arabia,  which  fupplies 
us  with  the  coffee-berry.  The  eglantine,  with  us, 
produces  berries  fit  oniy'for  the  ufe  of  birds  ; but 
that  of  the  Land  of  Yelîo,  which  grows  there 
among  rocks,  and  the  fhells  on  the  fea-fhore,  bears 
cups  fo  large  and  fo  nourifhing,  that  they  ferve 
for  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  fhores,  for  a 
confiderabie  part  of  the  year  -f.  The  ferns  of  our 
hills  are  unprodudive  ; but  there  grows  in  North- 
America  à fpecies  of  this  plant,  called  Filix  bacci - 
fera>  loaded  with  berries,  which  are  very  good  to 
eat{;.  The  tree  itfelf  of  the  Molucca  Iflands, 
called  Libbi  by  the  inhabitants,  and  palm-fagoe  by 
travellers,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Botanifts,  merely 
a fern.  This  fern  contains  in  it’s  trunk  the  fagoe, 
a fubftance  lighter,  and  more  délicate  than  rice. 
In  a word,  there  are  even  certain  fpecies  of  fea- 
weed,  which  the  Chinefe  eat  with  delight,  among 
others,  thofe  which  compofe  the  nefts  of  a fpecies 
of  fwallow. 

By  difpofmg  in  this  order,  therefore,  the  plants 
which  produce  the  principal  fubfiftence  of  Man, 

* See  the  Catalogue  of  Garden-Plants  of  Boulogne,  by  fy- 
acintb  Ambrojino 

t Confult  Collection  of  Voyages  by  Thevcnot. 

+ See  Father  Charlevoix , his  Hiftory  of  New  France. 
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as  the  grafles,  vve  fhould  hâve,  firft,  for  our  own 
country  ; thc  wheat  of  ftrong  lands,  the  rye  of  the 
fands,  the  barley  of  the  rocks,  the  oats  of  humid 
places,  the  buck-wheat  of  rainy  declivities  ; and 
for  other  climates  and  expofures,  the  pannic,  the 
millet,  the  maize,  the  Canadian  oats,  the  rice  of 
Afia,  fome  fpecies  of  which  thrive  in  dry  fitua- 
tions  ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

It  vvould  be  farther  ufeful  to  afcertain  on  the 
Globe  the  places  to  which  the  feveral  origin  of 
each  alimentary  plant  might  be  referred.  What  I 
hâve  to  advance  on  this  fubjeét  may  be  conjefture 
merely,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  hâve  an  air  of  pro- 
bability.  I am  of  opinion,  then,  that  Nature  bas 
placed  in  illands  the  fpecies  of  plants  which  are 
moft  beautiful,  and  beft  adapted  to  the  neceflîties 
of  Man.  Firft,  illands  are  more  favourable  to  the 
elementary  expanlions  of  plants,  than  the  interior 
of  continents,  for  there  is  no  one  but  what  enjoys 
the  influences  of  ail  the  éléments,  being  completely 
furrounded  by  the  winds  and  the  feas,  and  fre- 
quently  in  it’s  interior,  pofleiïing  the  combined 
advantages  of  plains,  of  lands,  of  lakes,  of  rocks, 
and  of  mountains.  An  ifland  is  a little  world  in 
epitome.  Secondly,  their  particular  température 
is  fo  varied,  that  you  find  of  them  in  ail  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  Longitude  and  Latitude,  though 
there  be  a confiderable  number  ftill  unknown  to 
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us,  particularly  in  the  South-Seas.  Finally,  expé- 
rience demonftrates,  that  there  is  not  a fingle  fruit- 
tree  in  Europe,  but  what  becomes  more  beautiful 
in  fome  of  the  iflands  along  it’s  coafts,  than  in  the 
Continent. 

I hâve  fpoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  cheflnut- 
trees  of  Corfica  and  Sicily  : but  Pliny,  who  has 
preferved  to  us  the  origin  of  the  fruit-trees  which 
were  in  Italy  in  his  time,  informs  us,  that  moft  of 
them  had  been  imported  from  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  wajnut  came  from  Sardinia  ; 
the  vine,  the  fig  tree,  the  olive,  and  many  other 
fruit-trees,  were  natives  of  the  other  iflands  of  die 
Mediterranean.  Nay,  he  obferves,  that  the  olive- 
tree,  as  well  as  feveral  other  plants,  thrives  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sea.  AU  modem  travellers 
confirm  thefe  obfervations.  Tavernier , who  had 
fo  many  times'  traverfed  the  Afiatic  Continent,  af- 
fûtes us,  that  no  olive- trees  are  to  be  feen  beyond 
Aleppo.  An  anonymous  Englifli  traveller,  whom 
I hâve  already  quoted  with  approbation,  pofitively 
afferts,  that  no  where,  on  the  Continent,  are  there 
to  be  found  fig-trees,  vines,  mulberries,  as  well  as 
many  other  fruit-trees,  once  to  be  compared,  either 
as  to  magnitude  or  ferdlity,  with  thofe  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, notwithftanding  the  careleflhefs  and  in- 
dolence of  the  wretched  poflefTors.  To  thefe  1 

might 
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might  add  a great  many  other  vegetables,  which 
tlirive  only  in  thofe  iflands,  and  which  furnifh  to 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  gums,  mannas,  and  dye- 
ftuffs.  The  apple-tree,  fo  common  in  France, 
produces  no  where  fuch  fine  fruit,  and  of  fpecies 
fo  varied,  as  on  the  fhores  of  Normandy,  under 
the  breath  of  the  fea-breeze  from  the  Weft.  I 
bave  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  which  was  propofed 
as  the  prize  of  beauty  had,  like  Venus  herfelf,  fome 
favourite  ifle. 

If  we  carry  our  remarks  even  into  the  Torrid 
Zone,  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  neither  from  Afia, 
nor  from  Africa,  that  we  obtain  the  clove,the  nut- 
Tneg,  the  cinnamon,  the  pepper  of  the  beft  qua- 
lity  ; the  benzoin,  the  fandal-wood,  the  fagoe,  and 
many  others,  but  from  the  Molucca  lllands,  or 
from  thofe  which  are  in  the  famé  feas.  The  co- 
coa-tree  attains  it’s  perfeft  beauty  only  in  the  Mal- 
divia  Iflands.  Nay,  there  are,  in  the  archipelagos 
of  thofe  Seas,  a great  number  of  fruit -trees  de- 
fcribed  by  Dampier , which  hâve  not  yet  been 
rranfplanted  into  the  Old  Continent;  fuch  as  the 
grapertree.  The  double  cocoa  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  Sechelles  Iflands.  The  iflands  recently  dif- 
covered  in  the  South-Sea,  fuch  as  that  of  Taïti, 
bave  prefented  us  with  trees  hitherto  unknown,  as 
the  bread- fruit,  and  the  mulberry*  tree,  the  bark 
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of  which  fferves  to  make  cloth.  As  much  may  be 
faid  of  the  vegetable  produ&ions  of  the  Iflands  of 
America  relatively  to  their  Continent. 

Thefe  obfervations  might  be  extended  even  to  the 
very  birds  and  quadrupeds,  which  are  more  beau- 
tiful,  and  of  fpecies  more  varied,  in  iflands,  than 
any  where  elfe.  The  éléphants  held  in  higheft 
eftimation  in  Afia,  are  thofe  of  the  Ifland  of  Cey~> 
Ion.  The  Indians  believe  them  to  be  poffeffed  of 
fomething  divine  ; nay,  more,  they  allégé,  that 
other  éléphants  acknowledge  this  fuperiority.  One 
thing  is  certain,  they  fetch  a higher  price  ail  over 
Afia  than  any  others.  In  a vvord,  travellers  the 
raoft  worthy  of  crédit,  and  who  hâve  made  the 
mofl  accurate  obfervations,  as  the  Englifh  Dam- 
pier , Father  du  Tertre,  and  fome  others,  affure  us, 
that  there  is  not  a fhallow  in  the  feas  lying  between 
the  Tropics,  but  vvhat  is  diftinguifhed  by  fome  fort 
of  bird,  of  crab,  of  turtle,  or  of  fifh,  which  is  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found,  either  of  fpecies  fo  varied, 
or  in  fo  great  abundance.  I prefume  that  Nature 
has  thus  fcattered  her  choiceft  benefits  over  th» 
iflands,  in  order  to  allure  men  thithcr,  and  to  per- 
vade  the  Earch.  Thefe  are  only  conjectures,  I 
grant  ; but  they  rarely  deceive  us  when  they  are 
founded  on  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Au- 
thor  of  Nature. 
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The  fineft  fpecies  of  corn,  therefore,  which  is 
whear,  might  be  referred  to  Sicily,  where,  in  faét, 
they  prétend  it  was  originally  found.  Fable  has 
immortalized  this  difcovery,  by  making  that  ifland 
the  fcene  of  the  amours  of  Ceres  ; as  well  as  the 
birth  of  Bacchus , in  the  Ifle  of  Naxos,  becaufe  of 
the  beauty  of  it’s  vines.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  corn  is  no  where  indigenous  but  in  Sicily,  if, 
however,  it  ftill  re-perpetuates  itfelf  there  fponta- 
neoufly,  as  the  Ancients  affirm. 

After  having  determined  in  the  famé  manner, 
the  other  human  accommodations  of  the  graffes  to 
different  fituations  of  ground,  \ve  might  examine 
the  graffes  which  exhibit  marked  relations  to  our 
domeftic  animais,  fuch  as  the  ox,  the  horfe,  the 
lheep,  the  dog.  We  might  charaéterize  them  by 
the  names  of  thefe  animais.  We  fhould  hâve  the 
gramen  bovimm , equinum , ovinum , caninum.  The 
different  fpecies  of  each  of  thefe  généra,  might  af- 
terwards  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the 
different  places  where  they  are  found  by  the  fe- 
veral  animais  ; on  the  banks  of  rivers,  among 
rocks,  on  fands,  on  mountains  ; fo  that  by  the 
addition  of  the  epithets,  Jluviatik , faxatile,  arem- 
Jum , montanum , you  might  fupply,  in  two  words, 
aJl  the  verbofe  phraleology  of  our  botanical  com- 
pohtions. 
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We  might  apportion,  in  Jike  manner,  the  other 
grailes,  to  the  different  quadrupeds  of  our  forefts, 
as  to  the  ftag,  to  the  hare,  to  the  wild  boar,  and  fo 
on.  Thefe  firft  déterminations  would  require  cer- 
tain experiments  to  be  made  on  the  taftes  of  ani- 
mais, but  tliey  would  be  very  inftru&ive,  and 
highly  amufing.  They  would  hâve  no  mixture  of 
cruelty,  as  moft  of  thofe  of  our  modem  phyfics  hâve, 
by  which  the  wretched  animal  is  flead  alive,  poi- 
foned,  or  fuffocated,  in  order  to  corne  at  the  know- 
ledge, of  it’s  propenlities.  Our  experiments  would 
ftudy  their  appetites  only,  and  not  their  convul- 
fions.  Befides,  there  are  a great  many  of  thofe 
preferred  and  reje&ed  plants,  already  well-known 
to  our  fhepherds.  One  of  them  (hewed  me,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  a gramineous  plant,  which  fattens 
Cheep  more  in  a fortnight,  than  the  other  fpecies 
can  do  in  tvvo  months.  The  moment,  too,  that 
they  perceive  it,  they  run  after  it  with  the  utmoft 
avidity.  Of  this  I hâve  been  an  eye-witnefs.  I 
do  not  mean,  however,  to  alfert  that  each  fpecies 
of  animal  limits  it’s  appetite  to  a fingle  fpecies  of 
food.  It  is  quite  fufficient,  ,in  order  to  eftablifti 
the  order  which  I am  propofing,  that  each  of  them 
gives,  in  every  genus  of  plant,  a dedded  pre- 
ference  to  fome  one  fpecies  ; and  this  is  confirmed, 
beyond  ail  doubt,  by  expérience. 
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The  great  clafs  of  the  gramineous  plants  being 
thus  apportioned  to  Man  and  animais,  other  plants 
would  prefent  ftill  greater  facility  in  their  appro- 
priations,, becaufe  they  are  much  lefs  numerous. 
Of  the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  fpecies  of  plants, 
enumerated  by  Sebajlian  le  Vaillant  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  Paris,  there  are  more  than  a hundred 
families,  among  which  that  of  the  grafîes  compre- 
hends,  for  it’s  fhare,  eighty-five  fpecies,  exclufive 
of  twenty-fix  varieties,  and  our  different  forts  of 
corns.  It  is  the  moft  numerous  next  to  that  of 
mulhrooms,  which  contains  a hundred  and  ten 
fpecies,  and  that  of  moffes,  which  contains  eighty- 
fix.  Thus,  inftead  of  the  fyftematic  claffification 
of  botanic  Writers,  which  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  ufes  of  moft  of  the  vegetable  parts,  which  fre- 
qucntly  confounds  plants  the  moft  heterogeneous, 
and  feparates  thofe  of  the  famé  genus,  we  fhould 
hâve  an  order  fimple,  eafy,  agreeable,  and  of  an 
infinité  extent,  which  paffing  from  Man  to  ani- 
mais, to  vegetables,  and  to  the  éléments,  would 
difcover  to  us  the  plants  which  ferve  to  our  ufe, 
and  to  that  of  other  fenfible  Beings,  would  render 
to  each  of  them  it’s  elementary  relations,  to  each 
fite  on  the  Earth  it’s  vegetable  beauty,  and  would 
rcplenifh  the  heart  of  Man  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.  This  plan  appears  fo  much  the  more  con- 
fonnable  to  chat  of  Nature,  that  ic  is  entirely  com- 
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prehended  in  the  benediftion  which  it’s  Aüthor 
pronounced  upon  our  firft  parents,  faying  unto 
them  “ Behold,  I hâve  given  unto  you  every 
ct  herb  bearing  feed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  ail 
<c  the  Earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the 
“ fruit  of  a tree  yielding  feed,  after  ifs  kind : to 
“ you  it  fhall  be  for  méat  : and  to  every  beaft  of 
<c  the  Earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
(i  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  Earth, 
et  wherein  there  is  life,  I hâve  given  every  green 
“ herb  for  méat.” 

This  benedidion  is  not  confined,  as  far  as  Man 
is  concerned,  to  fome  primordial  fpecies  in  each 
genus.  ït  is  extended  to  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  converts  itfelf  into  aliment  fit  foi* 
his  ufe,  by  means  of  the  domeftic  animais.  Lin - 
nam  lias  prefented  to  them,  from  the  eight  to  the 
nine  hundred  plants  which  Sweden  produces,  and 
he  remarked  that,  of  thefe,  the  cow  eats  two  hun- 
dred and  eigty-fix  ; the  goat,  four'  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  ; the  fheep,  four  hundred  and  feven- 
teen  ; the  horfe,  two  hundred  and  feventy-eight  ; 
the  hog,  one  hundred  and  feven.  The  firft  animal 
refufes  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  them; 
the  fécond,  ninety-two;  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  twelve;  the  fourth,  two  hundred  and  feven  ; 

* Genefis,  chap.  i.  ver.  29,  30. 
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the  fifth,  one  hundred  and  ninety.  In  thefe  enu 
merations  he  comprehends  only  the  plants  which 
thofe  animais  eat  with  avidity,  and  thofe  which 
they  obftinately  rejeCt.  The  others  are  indiffèrent 
to  them.  They  eat  them  when  neceflity  requires, 
and  even  with  pleafure,  when  they  are  tender.  Not 
one  of  them  goes  to  wafte.  Thofe  which  are  re- 
jeCted  by  fome,  are  a high  delice  to  others.  The 
mofl  acrid,  and  even  the  moft  venemous,  ferve  to 
fatten  one  or  another.  The  goat  browfes  on  the 
ranunculus  of  the  meadow,  though  hot  as  pepper, 
on  the  tithymal  and  the  hemlock.  The  hog  de- 
vours  the  horfe  tail  and  henbane.  He  did  not  put 
the  afs  to  this  kind  of  proof,  for  that  animal  does 
not  live  in  Sweden,  nor  the  rein-deer,  which  fup- 
plies  the  warît  of  him  to  fo  much  advantage  in 
northern  régions,  nor  the  other  domeftic  animais, 
fuch  as  the  duck,  the  goofe,  the  hen,  the  pigeon, 
the  cat,  and  the  dog. 

Ail  thefe  animais  United,  feem  deflined  to  cou- 
vert to  our  advantage  every  thing  that  vegetates, 
by  meansof  their  univerfal  appetites,and  efpecially 
by  that  inexplicable  inftinCt  of  domefticity  which 
attaches  them  to  Man  ; whereas  no  art  can  com- 
municate  it  either  to  that  timid  animal  the  deer, 
nor  even  to  fome  of  the  fmaller  birds,  which  feek 
to  live  under  our  protection,  fuch  as  the  fwallow, 
who  builds  lier  neft  in  our  houfes.  Nature  has 
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beftowed  tliis  inftindtof  fociability  vvith  Man,  only 
on  thofe  whofe  fervices  might  be  ufeful  to  him  at 
ail  feafons  ; and  (lie  has  given  them  a configuration 
wonderfully  adapted  to  th'e  différent  afpeçffs  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

I fay  nothingof  the  camel  of  the  Arabian,  which 
can  travel  under  a load,  for  feveral  days  together, 
without  drinking,  in  traverfing  the  burning  fands 
of  Zara  ; nor  of  the  rein-deer  of  the  Laplander, 
whofe  deeply-cleft  hoof  can  faften,  and  run  along, 
on  the  furfaceof  the  fnow;  norof  the  rhinocéros  of 
the  Siamefe  and  of  the  Peguan,  who,  with  the  folds 
of  his  fkin,  which  he  can  diftend  at  pleafure,  is 
able  to  difengage  himfelf  ont  of  the  marlby  grounds 
of  Siriam  ; nor  of  the  Afiatic  -éléphant,  whofe  foot, 
divided  into  five  ergots,  is  fo  fure  on  the  fteep 
mountains  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ; nor  of  the  lama 
of  Peru,  who,  with  his  forked  feet,  fcrambles  over 
the  rocky  heights  of  the  Cordeliers.  Every  exti  a- 
ordinary  fituation  is  maintaining  for  Man  a ufeful 
and  commodious  fervant. 

But  without  removing  from  our  own  hamlets, 
the  fingle-hoofed  horfe  paftures  in  the  plains,  the 
ponderous  cow  in  the  bottom  of  tfie  valley,  the 
bounding  fheep  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  the 
fcrambling  goat  on  the  fides  of  the  rocks;  the  hog, 
furnilhed  with  a probofcis,  rakes  up  the  morafs 
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from  the  bottom  ; the  goofe  and  rhe  duck  feed  on 
the  fluviatic  plants  ; the  hen  picks  up  every  grain 
that  was  fcattered  about,  and  in  danger  of  being 
loft  in  the  field  ; the  four-winged  bee  colleéts  a 
tribute  from  the  fmall  duft  of  the  flowers  ; and  the 
rapid  pigeon  haftens  to  fave  from  lofs  the  grains 
which  the  winds  had  conveyed  to  inacceffible  rocks. 
Ail  thefe  animais,  after  having  occupied  through 
the  day  the  various  fîtes  of  végétation,  return  in 
the  evening  to  the  habitation  of  Man,  with  bleat- 
ings,  with  murmurings,  with  cries  of  joy,  bringing 
back  to  him  the  delicious  produce  of  the  vegetable 
création,  transformed,  by  a procefs  altogether  in- 
conceivable,  into  honey,  into  milk,  into  butter, 
into  eggs,  and  into  cream. 

I take  delight  in  reprefenting  to  myfelf  thofe 
early  âges  of  the  World,  when  men  travelled  over 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  attended  by  their  flocks  and 
herds,  laying  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  under 
contribution.  The  Sun,  going  before  them,  in  the 
Spring,  invited  them  to  advance  to  thefartheft  ex- 
tremities  of  the  North,  and  to  return  with  Autumn 
bringing  up  his  train.  His  apnual  courfe  in  the 
Heavens  feerns  to  be  regulated  by  the  progrefs  of 
Man  over  the  Earth.  While  the  Orb  ot  Day  is 
advancing  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  that 
of  Cancer,  a traveller  departing  on  foot  from  the 
Torrid  Zone,  may  arrive  on  the  fhores  of  the 
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Frozen  Océan,  and  return  thence  into  the  Tempe- 
rate  Zone,  when  the  Sun  traces  backward  his  pro- 
grefs,  at  the  rate  of  only  four,  or,  at  moft,  five 
leagues  a day,  without  being  incommoded,  the 
whole  journey  through,  with  either  the  fultry  heat 
of  Summer,  or  the  froft  of  Winter.  It  is  by  regu- 
lating  themfelves  according  to  the  annual  courfe 

of  the  Sun,  that  certain  Tartar-hordes  ftill  travel. 

/ 

What  a fpe&acle  muft  the  virgin  Earth  Rave 
prefented  to  it’s  firft  inhabitants,  while  every  thing 
vvas  as  yet  in  it’s  place,  and  Nature  not  yet  de- 
graded  by  the  injudicious  labours,  or  the  defperate 
madnefs  of  Man  ! I fuppofe  them  taking  their  de- 
parture  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  that  land 
which  is  the  cradle  of  the  Human  Race,  on  a pro- 
grefs  northward.  They  firft  crofled  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Bember,  continually  covered  with 
fnow,  which,  like  a rampart,  encompafs  the  happy 
land  of  Cachemire,  and  feparate  it  from  the  burn- 
ing  kingdom  of  Lahor*.  They  prefented  them- 
felves to  their  eyes  like  vaft  amphithéâtres  of  ver- 
dure, clothed,  to  the  South,  with  ail  the  vegetablcs 
of  India,  and,  to  the  North,  with  ail  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope. They  defcended  into  the  vaft  bafon  which 
contains  them,  and  there  they  beheld  a part  of  the 
fruit-trees  which  were  deftined  one  day  to  enrich 


* Confult  Berner* s Defcription  of  the  Mogul  Country. 
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our  orchards.  Tiie  apricots  of  Media,  and  the 
peach-trees  of  Perlia,  fkirted,  with  their  blofloming 
boughs,  the  lakes,  and  the  brooks  of  living  water 
which  bedevv  their  roots.  On  leaving  the  ever- 
green  vailles  of  Cachemire,  they  quickly  pene- 
trated  into  the  forefts  of  Europe,  and  went  to  re- 
pofe  under  the  foliage  of  the  flately  beech  and 
tufted  elm,  which  had  as  yet  fhaded  only  the  loves 
of  the  feathered  race,  ând  which  no  Poet  had  hi- 
therto  fung.  They  croffed  the  boundlefs  meadows 
which  are  wafhed  by  the  Irtis,  refernbling  Océans 
of  verdure,  here  and  there  diverfified  with  long 
beds  of  yellow  lilies,  with  ftripes  of  ginzang,  and 
tufts  of  broaddeaved  rhubarb.  Foilowing  the 
track  of  it’s  current,  they  plunged  into  the  forefts 
of  the  North,  under  the  majeftic  branches  of  the 
fir,  and  the  moving  foliage  of  the  birch, 

i 

What  fmiling  vallies  opened  to  their  view,  along 
the  rivers-fide,  and  invited  them  to  deviate  from  the 
road,  by  promifing  them  objeéls  ftill  more  lovely  ! 
What  hills  enamelled  with  unknown  flowers,  and 
crowned  with  ancient  and  venerable  trees,  endea- 
voured  to  perfuade  them  to  proceed  no  farther  ! 
Arrived  on  the  fhores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  a new  order 
of  things  arofe  to  view.  There  was  now  no  more 
night.  The  Sun  encompafled  the  Horizon  round 
and  round  ; and  the  mifts,  difperfed  through  the 
air,  repeated,  on  different  planes,  the  luftre  of  his 
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rays  in  rainbows  of  purpJe,  and  parhelions  of  daz- 
zling  radiance.  But,  if  the  magnificence  of  the 
Heavens  was  mukiplied,  defolation  covered  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  The  Océan  was  hoary  with 
mountains  of  floating  ice,  vvhich  appeared  in  the 
Horizon  like  towers  and  cities  in  ruin  ; and  on  the 
land,  nothing  to  be  feen,  in  place  of  groves,  but 
a wretched  Ihrubbery  blafted  by  the  winds,  and 
inftead  of  verdant  meads,  rocks  clothed  with  mois. 
The  flocks  which  had  accompanied  them  muft 
there  undoubtedly  hâve  prilhed  ; but  even  there 
Nature  had  ftill  made  provifion  for  the  neceffities 
of  Man.  Thofe  fhores  were  compofed  of  rnafly 
beds  of  coal  *.  The  feas  fwarmed  with  fifhes,  and 
'the  lakes  with  fowls.  They  muft  find,  among  the 
animal  ,tribes,  fervants  and  afliftants  : the  rein-deer 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  molles  : fhe  pre- 
fented  to  thofe  wandering  families,  the  fervices  of 
the  horfe  in  her  agility,  the  fleece  of  the  fheep  in 
her  fur;  and  lhewing  them,  like  the  cow,  her  four 
teats,  and  but  one  nuriling,  (he  feemed  to  tell 
them  that  fhe  was  deftined,  like  her,  tu  fhare  her 
milk  with  mothers  opprelfed  by  a too  numerous 
offspring, 

But  the  Eaft  muft  hâve  been  the  part  of  the 
Globe  which  firft  attra&ed  the  attention  of  Man- 

* Prpfeflor  Cmdin'%  Journey  to  Siberia, 
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kind.  That  place  of  the  Horizon  where  the  Sun 
arifes,  undoubtedly  fixed  their  wondering  eyes,  at 
a period  when  no  fyftem  had  interpofed  to  regulate 
opinion.  On  feeing  that  great  Luminary  arifing, 
from  day  to  day,  in  the  famé  quarter  of  the  Hea- 
vens,  they  muft  hâve  been  perfuaded  that  he  there 
had  a fixed  habitation,  and  that  he  had  another 
where  he  fet,  as  a place  of  reft.  Such  imagina- 
tions, confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  their  eyes, 
were,  it  muft  be  admitted,  natural  to  men  defti- 
tute  of  expérience,  who  had  attempted  to  eredt  a 
tower  which  fhould  reach  to  Heaven,  and  who, 
even  in  the  illumination  of  more  fcientific  âges, 
believed,  as  a point  of  religion,  that  the  Sun  vvas 
drawn  about  in  a chariot  by  horfes,  and  retired 
every  evening  to  repofe  in  the  arms  of  Thetis.  I 
prefume,  they  would  be  determined  to  go  in  queft 
of  him  rather  toward  the  Eaft  than  toward  the 
Weft,  under  the  perfuafion  that  they  would  greatly 
abridge  their  labour,  by  advancing  to  meet  him. 

It  muft  hâve  been  this  conviction,  I am  difpofed 
to  think,  which  left  the  Weft,  for  a long  time,  in 
a deferted  ftate,  under  the  very  famé  Latitudes 
which,  in  the  Eaft,  were  fwarming  with  inhabi- 
îants,  and  which  firft  fent  men  in  crowds  tow'ard 
the  eaftern  part  of  our  Continent,  where  the  ear- 
lieft  and  moft  populous  Empire  of  the  World, 
that  of  China,  was  formed.  What  confirms  me 
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farther  in  the  belief,  that  the  firft  men,  who  ad- 
vanced  tovvard  the  Eaft,  were  engaged  in  this  re- 
fearch,  and  were  in  halle  to  reach  their  objeft,  is 
this,  that  having  talcen  their  departure  from  India, 
the  cradle  of  the  Human  Race,  like  the  founders 
of  other  Nations,  they  did  not,  like  them,  people 
the  Earth  progrefîively,  as  Perfia,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Gaul,  were  fucceffively,  in  a wefterly  direction; 
but  leaving  defert  the  vaft  and  fertile  countries  of 
Siam,  of  Cochinchina,  and  of  Tonquin,  which  arc 
to  this  day  half  barbarous  and  uninhabited,  they 
never  gave  up  the  purfuit  till  they  were  ftopped  by 
the  Eaftern  Océan  ; and  they  gave  to  the  iflands 
which  they  perceived  at  a diftance,  and  on  which 
they  did  not  for  a long  time,  acquire  the  fkill  to 
land,  the  name  of  Gepuen , which  we  hâve  trans- 
formed  into  Japan,  and  which,  in  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage,  fignifies,  birth  of  the  Sun. 

Father  Kir  cher  * allures  us,  that  when  the  firft 
Jefuit  Aflronomers  arrived  in  China,  and  there  re- 
formed  the  Calendar,  the  Chinefe  believed  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  to  be  no  bigger  than  they  appeat 
to  the  eye  ; that,  on  fetting,  they  retired  to  a deep 
cave,  from  which  they  iflued  next  day  at  the  time 
of  rifing  ; and,  finally,  that  the  Earth  was  a plane 
pnd  fmooth  furface.  l'acitus , who  has  written  HiF 


* See  Cljina  illuftrated,  chap.  ix. 
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tory  with  fuch  profound  judgment,  does  not  deem 
it  to  be  beneath  him,  in  that  of  Germany,  to  re- 
iate  the  traditions  of  the  weftern  Nations,  who  af- 
firmed,  that  toward  the  North-weft  was  the  place 
where  the  Sun  went  to  bed,  and  that  they  could 
hear  the  noife  which  he  made  onplunging  into  the 
waves. 

It  was  from  the  quarter  of  the  Eaft,  then,  that 
the  Orb  of  Day  firft  attraâed  the  curiofity  of  Man- 
kind.  There  were,  likewife,  tribes  which  direéted 
their  courfe  toward  that  point  of  the  Globe,  taking 
their  departure  from  the  fouthern  part  of  India. 
Thefe  advanced  along  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  ; 
and,  familiarized  with  the  Sea,  which  they  coafted 
raoft  of  the  way,  they  were  induced  to  forin  the 
lefolution  of  availing  themfelves  of  the  united  ac- 
commodation which  the  two  éléments  prefent  to 
travellers,  by  navigating  from  ifland  to  ifland. 
They  thus  pervaded  that  vaft  belt  of  iflands,  which 
Nature  has  thrown  into  the  Torrid  Zone,  like  a 
bridge  interfe&ed  by  canals,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  communication  of  the  two  Worlds.  When  re- 
tarded  by  tempefts,  or  contrary  winds,  they  drew 
their  barks  alhore,  caft  a few  feeds  into  the  ground, 
reaped  the  crop,  and  deferred  their  re-embarka- 
tion  till  fairer  weather,  and  a feafon  more  favour- 
able,  encouraged  them  to  venture  forth. 
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Thus  it  vvas  that  the  carly  marîners  performed 
their  voyages,  and  that  the  Phenicians,  employed 
by  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  made  the  circuit  of 
Africa  in  three  years,  departing  by  way  of  the 
Red-Sea,  and  returning  by  the  Mediterranean, 
according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Herodotus*. 

N 

The  firft  Navigators,  vvhen  they  no  longer  faw 
iilands  in  the  Horizon,  paid  attention  to  the  fèeds 
which  the  Sea  caft  upon  the  fhore  of  thofe  where 
they  vvere,  and  to  the  flight  of  the  birds  which 
were  withdravving  from  it.  On  the  faith  of  thefe 
indications,  they  direfted  their  courfe  toward  lands 
they  had  never  yet  feen.  Thus  were  difeovered  the 
immenfe  Archipelago  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Iflands 
of  Guam,  of  Quiros,  of  the  Society,  and,  un- 
doubtedly,  many  others  which  are  ftill  unknown 
to  us.  There  was  not  one  but  what  invited  them 
to  land,  by  prefenting  fome  artra&ive  accommo- 
dation. Some  ftretched  out  along  the  waves  like 
Nereïds,  poured  from  their  urns,  riils  of  frefli 
water  into  the  Sea  : it  was  thus  that  the  lfland  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  with  it’s  rocks  and  cafcades,  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  Admirai  Anfon , in  the  midft  of  the 
South-Sea.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  famé 
Océan,  having  their  centres  funk,  and  their  extre- 
mities  elevated,  and  crowned  with  cocoa-trees,  of- 

* Herodotus,  book  iv. 
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fer  to  their  canoës  bafons  at  ail  feafons  tranquil* 
fwarming  with  fifhes  and  fea-fowls  : fuch  is  th,ac 
lcnown  by  the  nameof  Woejierland.,  or  the  Land  of 
Water,  difcovered  by  the  Dutch  Navigator  Scbouten . 
Others,  in  the  morning,  appeared  to  thetn,  m the 
bofom  of  the  azuré  main,  ail  over  irradiated  with 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  as  that  one  of  the  famé  Ar- 
chipelago  which  goesby  the  name  of  Auront.  Some 
announce  themfelves  in  the  darknefs  of  night,  by 
the  fiâmes  of  a volcano,  as  a pharos  blazing  aloft 
amidft  the  waters,  or  by  the  odoriferous  émana- 
tions of  their  perfumes. 


There  was  not  one  of  thetn  of  which  the  woods, 
the  hills,  and  the  downs,  did  not  maintam  fome 
animal,  naturally  familiar  and  gentle,  but  which 
becomes  favage  only  front  the  cruel  exper.ence 
which  it  acquires  of  Man.  They  faw  fluttertng 
around  them,  as  they  difembarked  on  their  ftrands, 
the  filken-winged  birds  of  paradife,  the  blue  pi- 
geons, the  cacatoès  ail  over  white,  the  launs  ail 
over  red.  Every  new  ifland  tendered  them  fome 
new  prefent;  crabs,  fifltes,  fitells,  peatl-oyflers, 
lobfters,  turtles,  ambergris  ; but  the  moft  agree- 
able  beyond  ail  doubt,  were  the  vegetables.  Su- 
matra difplayed,  on  lier  thores,  the  pepper  plant  ; 
Banda,  the  nutmeg;  Amboyna,  the  clove . Centra, 
the  palm-fagoe  J Florès,  the  benzoïn  and  fandal- 
wood , New-Guinea,  groves  of  cocoa-trees  ; Ta  u 
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the  bread-fruit.  Every  ifland  arofe  in  thc  midft  of 
the  Sea,  Jike  a vafe  which  fupported  a precious  ve- 
getable.  When  they  difcovered  a tree  laden  with 
unknown  fruit,  they  gathered  fome  branches  of 
it,  and  ran  to  meet  their  companions  with  fliouts 
of  joy,  exhibiting  to  them  this  new  beaefk  be- 
ftowed  by  Nature. 


From  thofe  early  voyages,  and  from  thofe  an- 
cient  cuftoms  it  is,  that  there  has  been  diffufed, 
over  ail  Nations,  the  pra&ice  of  confulting  thc 
flight  of  birds  before  engaging  in  any  enterprize, 
and  that  of  going  to  meet  ftrangers,  with  the  brandi 
of  a tree  in  the  hand,  in  token  of  peace,  and  of  joy 
at  iight  of  a prefent  from  Heaven.  Thefe  cuftoms 
ftill  exift  among  the  iflanders  of  the  South -Sea,  and 
among  the  free  tribes  of  America.  But  not  fruit- 
trees  alone  fixed  the  attention  of  the  firft  Mem  If 
fome  heroic  a&ion,  or  fome  irréparable  difafter, 
had  excited  admiration,  or  infpired  regret,  the 
tree  adjoining  was  ennobled  by  it.  They  preferred 
it,  with  thofe  fruits  of  virtue  or  of  love,  to  fuch 
as  produced  food  or  perfume.  Thus,  in  the 
iftandsof  Greece  and  of  Italy,  the  laurel  became 
the  fymbol  of  triumph,  and  the  cyprefs  that  of 
eternal  forrow.  The  oak  fopplied  crowns  of  un- 
decaying  honour  to  the  well-deferving  citizen,  and 
fimple  graffes  decorated  the  brows  of  the  menwho 
had  faved  their  Country.  Q Romans!  people 
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vvorthy  of  the  Empire  of  the  World,  in  that  yoti 
opened  to  every  one  of  your  fubjePs  the  career  of 
virtuous  exertion,  and  culled  the  moft  common 
plants  of  the  field  to  ferve  as  the  badge  of  im- 
rnortal  glory,  that  a crown  for  the  head  of  virtue 
might  be  found  on  every  fpot  of  the  Globe. 

From  fimilar  attrapions  it  vvas,  that,  from  ifland 
to  ifland,  lhe  Nations  of  A fia  made  their  way  to 
the  New  World,  where  they  landed  on  the  fhores 
of  Peru.  Thither  they  carried  the  name  of  chil- 
dren  of  that  Sun  whom  they  were  purfuing.  This 

N 

brilliant  chimera  emboldened  them  to  attempt  the 
paffage  to  America.  It  was  not  diflipated  till 
they  reached  the  (bores  of  the  Atlantic  Océan  : 
but  it  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  vvhole  Continent, 
where  moft  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Nations  ftill  af- 
fume  the  title  of  Children  of  the  Sun  *. 

Mankind 


* I do  not  mean  to  affirm,  however,  that  America  was  peo- 
pled  only  from  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea.  I believe  that  a 
paflàge  was  opened  into  it,  likewife,  by  the  North  of  Afia  and  of 
Europe.  Nature  always  prefents  to  Mankind  different  means 
for  the  attainment  of  the  famé  end.  But  the  principal  popula- 
tion of  the  New  World  came  from  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea. 
This  I am  able  to  prpve  by  a multitude  of  monuments  ftill  ex- 
ifting,  and  to  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  I fliall  confine  my- 
felf.  It  is  demonftrated,  then,  by  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun,  efta- 
bliflted  in  India,  in  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea,  and  in  Peru,  as 
well  as  by  the  title  of  Suns,  or  Children  of  the  Sun,  aflumed  by 

many 
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Mankind,  encompaffed  with  fo  many  bleffings, 
continues  to  be  wretched.  There  is  not  a fingle 
genus  of  animal  but  vvhat  lives  in  abundance  and 

liberty. 


many  families  of  thofe  countries  ; by  the  traditions  of  the  Ca- 
raïbs  fcattered  over  the  Antilles,  and  in  Brafil,  vvho  give  them- 
felves  out  as  originally  from  Peru  ; by  the  very  eftablifliment  of 
that  Monarchy  of  Péril,  as  well  as  that  of  Mexico,  fituated  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  America,  which  looks  toward  the  iflands  of  the 
South-Sea,  and  by  the  populoufnefs  of  their  Nations,  which  were 
much  more  confiderable,  and  more  poliflied  than  thofe  which 
inhabited  the  eaftern  coafts,  which  fuppofes  the  former  to  be  of 
a much  higher  antiquity  ; by  the  prodigious  diflrufion  of  the 
Taïtian  language,  the  différent  dialedts  of  which  are  fpread1  over 
moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea,  and  of  which  words  innu- 
merable  are  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  Peru,  as  has  lately 
been  proved  by  a gentleman  of  great  learning,  and  even  in  that 
of  the  Malays  in  Afia,  fome  of  which  I myfelf  was  able  to  diftin- 
guifli,  particularly  the  word  maté  which  fignifies  to  kill  ; by  the 
praélices  common  and  peculiar  to  the  Nations  of  the  Peninfula 
of  Malacca,  of  the  iflands  of  Afia,  of  thofe  of  the  South-Sea  and 
of  Brafil,  which  are  not  the  infpiration  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that  of 
making  fermented  and  intoxicating  liquors,  and  of  chewing 
herbs  and  roots  ; by  the  channels  of  the  commerce  of  antiquity 
which  flowed  in  th is  direction,  fuch  as  that  of  gold,  which  was 
very  common  in  Arabia  and  in  the  Indies,  in  thç  time  of  the 
Romans,  though  there  be  very  few  mines  of  that  métal  in  Afia  ; 
but  above  ali,  by  the  trade  of  emeralds,  which  muft  hâve  run  in 
that  track  from  remote  antiquity,  in  order  to  reach  the  Old  Con- 
tinent, where  no  mine  of  that  géra  is  to  be  found.  Hear  what  is 
faid  on  this  iubjedt  by  Tavtrnier , who  is  worthy  of  crédit  when 
he  i’peaks  of  the  commerce  of  Afia,  cfpeciallv  as  it  relates  to 
jewels.  “ It  is  an  error  of  long  ftanding,”  fays  he,  “ vyhich 
yol.  in.  a a “ many 
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liberty,  the  greatefl  part  without  labour,  ail  at 
peace  with  their  fpecies,  ail  United  to  the  objets 
of  their  clioice,  and  enjoying  the  felicity  of  re- 

perpetuating 

9 

“ many  perfons  hâve  fallen  into,  to  believe  that  the  emerald  vvas 
“ found  originally  in  the  Eaft.  Moft  jewellers,  on  firft  looking 
'•  “ at  ahigh-coloured  emerald,  are  accuftomed  to  fay,  this  is  an 
“ Oriental  emerald.  But  they  are  miftaken,  for  I am  well  af~ 

“ fured,  that  the  Eaft  never  produced  one,  either  on  the  Conti- 
“nent,  or  in  it’s  iflands.  I hâve  rnade  accurate  enquiries  into 
“ this,  in  ail  the  voyages  I made.”  He  had  travelled  fix  times  by 
land  through  India.  Hence  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  the  fo 
highly  valued  emeralds  of  the  ancients,  came  to  them  from  Ame- 
rica, through  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea,  through  thofe  of  Alla, 
through  India,  the  Red  Sea,  and,  finally,  through  Egypt,  from 
whence  they  had  them.  „ 

To  this  may  be  objefted  the  difficulty  of  navigating  agaihft  the 
regular  eafterly  winds,  in  order  to  pafs  from  Afia  to  America, 
under  the  Torrid  Zone  ; but,  relatively  to  this  fubjedt,  I fliall 
repeat,  that  the  regular  winds  do  not  blow  there  from  the  Eaft, 
but  from  the  North-eaft  and  South -eaft,  and  dépend  fo  much  the 
more  on  the  two  Pôles,  the  nearer  you  approach  tovvard  the  . 
Line.  This  oblique  direction  of  the  wind  was  fufficient  for  per- 
fons who  navigatedfrom  ifland  to  ifland,  and  who  had  contrived 
barks  the  leaft  liable  to  defleftion,  fuch  as  the  double  pros  of  the 
Ifles  of  Guam,  the  form  of  which  feems  to  hâve  been  preferved 
in  the  double  balfes  of  the  coaft  of  Peru.  Scbouten  found  one  of 
Y thofe  double  pros  failing  more  than  fix  hundred  leagues  from 
the  Ifland  of  Guam  toward  America.  Befides,  it  appears,  like- 
wife,  that  the  South-Sea  has  it’s  monfoons,  which  hâve  not  hi- 
therto  been  obferved.  Hear  the  remarks  made,  on  the  variation 
of  thofe  winds,  by  an  anonymous  Englifli  Navigator,  who  failed 
round  the  World,  with  Sir  Jofepb  Banks  and  Mr.  Solander,  in  the 
* years 
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perpetuating  themfelves  by  their  families  ; wheveas 
more  than  the  half  of  Mankind  is  doomed  to  celi- 
bacy.  The  other  half  curfes  die  bands  which  hâve 

matched 


years  176S,  176g,  1770,  ancl  1771,  page  83.  “ The  inhabi- 

i(  tants  of  Otaheite,  trade  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent  iflands  which 
“ lie  to  the  eaftward,  and  which  we  had  difcovered  on  our  paflage. 
“ During  three  months  of  the  year,  the  winds  which  blow  from 
*i  the  IVeJl  quarter  are  very  favourable  to  them  for  carrying  on 
“ this  traffic.”  Admirai  Anfoji  likewife  met  with  windsfrom  the 
Weft,  in  thofe  Latitudes,  which  retarded  him. 

Certain  Philofophers  explain  the  correfpondencies  to  be  found 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  and  thofe  of  Continents, 
by  fuppofing  iflands  to  be  lands  once  United  to  the  Continent, 
but  now  fwallowed  up  by  the  Océan,  the  fummit  only,  and  a few 
of  the  inhabitants  upon  it,  remaining  above  the  water.  But 
enough  has  been  already  faid  in  this  Work,  to  évincé  that  ma- 
ritime iflands  are  not  fragments  feparated  from  the  Continent, 
and  that  they  hâve  mountains,  peaks,  lakes,  hills,  proportionable 
to  their  extent,  and  diredled  to  the  regular  winds  which  blow 
over  their  feas.  They  hâve  vegetables  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
and  which  no  where  elfe  attain  the  famé  degree  of  beauty.  Far- 
ther,  had  thofe  iflands  formerly  conftituted  part  of  our  Conti- 
nent, we  fliould  find  in  them  ail  thofe  of  our  quadrupeds  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  ail  climates  ,•  there  were  no  rats  nor  mice 
in  America,  and  in  the  Antilles,  previous  to  the  arrivai  of  the 
Europeans,  if  we  may  believe  the  teftimony  of  the  Spanifli  Hif- 
torian  Herrera,  and  of  Father  du  Tertre.  We  fliould,  likewife, 
hâve  found  in  them  the  ox,  the  afs,  the  camel,  the  horfe,  but  they 
contained  none  of  thefe  animais  ; but  plenty  of  our  commou 
poultry,  ducks,  dogs,  fwine,  as  well  as  among  the  Iflanders  of  the 
bouth-Sea,  who  themfelves  had  no  other  of  our  domeftic  animais. 

It 
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matched  him.  The  greater  part  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  rearing  a progeny,  under  the  appre- 
henfion  of  being  incapable  to  find  fubfiftence  for 
them.  The  greater  part,  in  order  to  procure  fub- 
fiftence for  themfelves,  are  fubjeéted  to  painful 
labours,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  flaves  to 
their  fellow-creatures.  Whole  Nations  are  ex- 
pofed  to  perilh  by  famine  : others,  deftitute  of 
territory,  are  piled  a-top  of  each  other,  while  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Globe  is  a wildernefs. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  firft  animais,  fuch  as  the  horfe  and  the 
cow,  being  of  a bulk  and  weight  too  confiderable,  could  not  pof- 
fibly,  be  their  utility  ever  fo  great,  crofs  the  feas  in  the  fmall  ca- 
noës of  the  early  Navigators,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
hâve  been  very  careful  not  to  tranfport  with  them  fuch  vermin 
as  rats  and  mice. 

Finally,  Jet  us  revert  to  the  general  Laws  of  Nature.  If  ail 
the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea  once  formed  a Continent,  there  muft 
hâve  been  no  fea,  then,  in  the  fpace  which  they  occupy.  Now, 
it  is  indubitably  certain,  that  were  you,  at  this  day,  to  take  away 
from  around  them,  the  Océan  by  which  they  are  encompafled, 
and  the  regular  winds  which  blow  over  it,  you  would  blaft  them 
with  fterility.  The  iflands  of  the  South-Sea  form,  between  Afia 
and  America,  a real  bridge  of  communication,  with  a few  arches 
alone  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  df  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  difcover  the  reft,  from  the  other  harmonies  of  the 
Globe.  But  here  I reftrain  my  conjeélures  on  this  fubjeft.  I 
hâve  faid  enough  to  prove,  that  the  famé  hand  which  lias  co- 
vered  the  Earth  with  plants  and  animais  for  the  fervice  of  Man, 
lias  not  negletted  the  different  parts  of  his  habitation. 


There 
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There  are  many  lands  which  never  hâve  been 
cultivated  ; but  there  is  not  one,  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans,  which  has  not  been  polluted  with  human 
blood.  The  very  folitudes  of  the  Océan  gulp 
down  into  their  abyffes,  veffels  filled  with  men, 
funk  to  the  bottom  by  the  hands  of  men.  In  ci- 
ties,  to  ail  appearance  fo  flourifhing  by  their  arts 
and  their  monuments,  pride  and  craft,  fuperfti- 
tion  and  impiety,  violence  and  perfidy,  are  in  a 
ftate  of  inceffant  warfare,  and  keep  the  wretched 
inhabitants  in  perpétuai  alarm.  The  more  that 
fociety  is  polifhed  in  them,  the  more  numerous 
and  cruel  are  the  evils  which  opprefs  them.  Is  the 
induflry  of  Man  there  exerted,  only  becaufe  he  is 
there  mofl  miferable  ? Why  fhould  the  Empire 
of  the  Globe  hâve  been  conferred  on  the  fingle 
animal  which  had  not  the  government  of  it’s  own 
paffions  ? How  cornes  it  that  Man,  feeble  and 
tranfitory,  fhould  be  animated  by  paffions  at  once 
ferocious  and  generous,  defpicable  and  immortal  ? 
How  is  it  that,  born  without  inftinft,  he  fhould 
hâve  been  able  to  acquire  fuch  various  know- 
ledge ? He  has  happily  imitated  ail  the  arts  of 
Nature,  except  that  of  being  happy.  AU  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Human  Race  hâve  preferved  the 
origin  of  thefe  ftrange  contradidtions  ; but  Reli- 
gion alone  unfolds  to  us  the  caufe  of  them.  She 
informs  us  that  Man  is.  of  a different  order  from 
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the  reft  of  animais  ; that  his  rcafon  perverted  haï 
given  ofîence  to  the  Author  of  the  Univerfe  ; 
that  as  a juft  puni  (liment,  he  lias  been  left  to  the 
direction  of  his  ovvn  underftanding  ; that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  his  reafon  only  by  the  ftudy  of 
univerfal  reafon,  difplayed  in  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture, and  in  the  liopes  which  virtue  infpires  ; that 
by  fuch  means  alone  he  can  be  enabled  to  rife 
above  the  animal,  beneath  the  level  of  which  he  is 
funk,  and  to  re-afcend,  ftep  by  ftep,  along  the 
fteepy  declivity  of  the  celeftial  mountain  from 
which  he  has  been  precipitated. 

Happy  is  lie,  in  thefe  days,  who,  inftead  of  ram- 
bling  over  the  World,  can  live  remote  from  Man- 
kind  ! Happy  the  man  who  knows  nothing  be- 
yond  the  circumference  of  his  own  Horizon,  and 
to  whom  even  the  next  village  is  an  unknown 
land  ! He  has  not  placed  his  affeélions  on-objects 
which  he  muft  never  more  behold,  nor  left  his  ré- 
putation at  the  mercy  of  the  wicked,  He  believes 
that  innocence  refides  in  hamlets,  honour  in  pa- 
laces, and  virtue  in  temples.  His  glory  and  his 
religion  confift  in  communicating  happinefs  to 
thofe  around  him.  If  he  beholds  nqt  in  his  gar- 
den  the  fruits  of  Afia,  or  the  fhady  groves  of  Ame- 
rica, he  cultivâtes  the  plants  which  delight  his  wife 
and  children.  He  has  no  need  of  the  monuments 
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of  Architecture  to  dignify  and  embellifh  his  land- 
fcape.  A tree,  under  the  fhade  of  which  a virtu- 
ous  man  is  reclined  to  reft,  fuggefts  to  him  fu- 
blime  recolleétions  ; the  poplar  in  the  foreft  re- 
cals to  his  mind  the  combats  of  Hercules  ; and  the 

m. 

foliage  of  the  oak  reminds  him  of  the  crowning 
garlands  of  the  Capitol. 
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STUDY  TWELFTH. 


OF  SOME  MORAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 


Weaknefs  of  Reafon,  of  Feeling  ; Proofs  of  the  Divi - 
nity  and  of  the  Immort  ali ty  of  the  Soûl  from  Feeling . 

/ 

SUCH  are  the  phyfical  proofs  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  Deity,  as  far  as  the  feeblenefs  of  my 
reafon  has  enabled  me  to  produce  and  arrange 
them.  I hâve  colle&ed,  perhaps,  ten  times  as 
many  ; but  I perceived  that  I was,  after  ail,  but 
at  the  beginning  of  my  career  ; that  the  farther  I 
advanced,  the  farther  it  extended  itfelf  before  me; 
that  my  own  labour  would  foon  overwhelm  me  * 
and  that,  conformably  to  the  idea  of  Scnpture, 
nothing  would  remain  to  me,  after  a complété 
furvey  of  the  Works  of  Création,  but  the  moft 
profound  aftonilliment. 


It 
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It  is  one  of  the  great  calamities  of  human 
life,  that  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  fource 
of  truth,  it  Aies  away  from  before  us  ; and  that 
when,  by  chance,  we  are  able  to  catch  fome  of  it’s 
fmaller  ramifications,  we  are  unable  to  remain 
conftantly  attached  to  them.  Wherefore  bas  the 
fentiment  which  yefterday  exalted  me  to  Heaven, 
at  fight  of  a new  relation  of  Nature — wherefore 
has  it  difappeared  to-day  ? Archimedes  did  not  re- 
main always  in  an  ecftafy,  from  the  difeovery  of 
the  relations  of  metals  in  the  crown  of  King  Hiero. 
He  after  that  made  other  difeoveries  more  conge- 
nial  to  lois  mind  : fuch  as  that  of  the  cylinder  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  the  fphere,  wjhich  he  gave  di- 
rections to  hâve  engraved  on  his  tomb.  Pythagoras 
contemplated,  at  length,  with  indifférence,  the 
fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  for  the  difeovery  of 
which  be  had  vowed,  it  is  faid,  a whole  hecatomb 
of  oxen  to  Jupiter.  I recolleCt  that  when  I firft 
bec^me  mafter  of  the  demonftration  of  thofe  fu- 
blime  truths,  I experienced  a delight  almoft  as 
lively  as  that  of  the  great  men  who  were  the  firft 
inventors  of  them.  Wherefore  is  it  extinguiflied  ? 
Why  do  I this  day  ftand  in  need  of  novelties  to 
procure  me  pleafure  ? The  mere  animal  is,  in  this 
refpeCt,  happier  than  we  are  : what  pleafed  him 
yefterday  will  likewife  give  him'  pleafure  to-mor- 
row  : he  fixes  for  himfelf  a boundary,  which  he 
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never  exceeds  ; what  is  fufficient  for  him,  always 
appears  to  him  beautiful  and  good.  The  inge- 
nious  bee  conftrudts  commodious  cells,  but  never 
dreams  of  rearing  triumphal  arches,  or  obelilks,  to 
decorate  her  waxen  city.  A cottage  was  in  like 
manner  fufficient  for  Man,  in  order  to  be  as  well 
lodged  as  a bee.  What  need  had  he  of  five  orders 
of  Architecture,  of  pyramids,  of  towers,  of  kiof- 
ques  ? 

What,  then,  is  that  verfatile  faculty,  called  rea- 
fon, whiclr  I employ  in  obferving  Nature  ? It  is, 
fay  the  Schools,  a perception  of  correfpondencies, 
which  effentially  diftinguifhes  Man  from  the beat; 
Man  enjoys  reafon,  and  the  beaft  is  governed 
merely  by  inftinct.  But  if  this  inftinct  always 
points  out  to  the  animal  what  is  beft  adapted  to 
it,  it  is,  therefore,  likewife  a reafon,  and  a reafon 
more  precious  than  ours,  in  as  much  as  it  is  inva- 
riable, and  is  acquired  without  the  aid  of  long  and 
painful  expérience.  To  this,  the  Philofophers  of 
the  laft  âge  replied,  that  the  proof  of  the  want  of 
reafon  in  beafls  is  this,  that  they  a£t  always  in  the 
famé  manner  ; tnus  they  concluded,  from  the  very 
perfection  of  their  reafon,  that  they  had  none. 
Hence  we  may  fee  to  what  a degree  great  names, 
falaiies,  and  affociations,  may  give  currency  to  the 
greateft  abfurdities  ; for  the  argument  of  thofe 
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Philofophers  is  a direct  attack  on  the  Suprême  In- 
telligence itfelf,  which  is  invariable  in  it’s  plans, 
as  animais  are  in  their  inftintft.  If  bees  uniformly 
conftruft  their  cells  of  the  famé  figure,  it  is  becaufe 
Nature  always  makes  bees  of  the  famé  form. 

I do  not  mean,  however,  to  affirm,  that  the  rea- 
fon  of  beafts  and  that  of  Man  is  the  famé  : ours  is, 
without  difpute,  much  more  extenfive  than  the 
inftinâ:  of  each  animal  in  particular  ; but  if  Man 
is  endovved  with  an  univerfal  reafon,  mu.fi:  it  not 
be  becaufe  his  wants  are  univerfal  ? He  likewife 
difcerns,  it  is  true,  the  wants  of  other  animais  ; 
but  may  it  not  be  relatively  to  himfelf  that  he  has 
made  this  his  ftudy  ? If  the  dog  gives  himfelf  no 
concern  about  the  oats  of  the  horfe,  it  is,  perhaps, 
becaufe  the  horfe  is  not  fubfervient  to  the  wants 
of  the  dog. 

We  pofîefs,  notwithftanding,  natural  adaptations 
peculiar  to  ourfelves,  fuch  as  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  the  ufe  of  fire.  The  knowledge  of  thefe,  un- 
doubtedly,  would  demonftrate  our  natural  fuperi- 
ority,  were  it  not,  at  the  famé  time,  a proof  ol  our 
wretchednefs.  Animais  are  under  no  neceflïty  to 
kindle  fires,  and  to  caft  feed  into  the  ground,  as 
they  are  clothed  and  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  ; 
befides,  many  of  them  hâve,  in  themlelves,  facul- 
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ties  far  fuperior  to  our  fciences,  which  are,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  foreign  to  us.  If  we  hâve  difco- 
vered  fome  phofphoric  fubftances,  the  luminous 
fly  of  the  Tropics  has  in  itfelf  a focus  of  light, 
which  illuminâtes  it  during  the  night.  While  we 
are  amufing  ourfelves  in  making  experiments  on 
ele&ricity,  the  torpédo  is  employing  it  in  felf- 
defence  : and  while  the  Academies  and  States  of 
Europe  are  propofing  confiderable  prizes  to  the 
perfon  who  (hall  difcover  the  means  of  determin- 
ing  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  the  paillencu  and  the 
frigat  are  every  day  performing  a flight  of  three  or 
fourhundred  leagues  between  the  Tropics,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  without  ever  failing  to  find,  in  the 
evening,  the  rock  from  which  they  took  their  de- 
parture  in  the  morning. 

Another  mortifying  infufficiency  prefents  itfelf, 
when  Philofophy  attempts  to  employ,  in  combat- 
ting  the  intelligence  of  Nature,  that  very  reafon 
which  can  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  difcern  it.  What 
plaufible  arguments,  refpe&ing  the  danger  of  the 
paffions,  the  frivolity  of  human  life,  the  lofs  of 
fortune,  of  honour,  of  children  ! You  can  eafily 
unhoufe  me,  divine  Marcus  Aurelius , and  you 
too,  fceptical  Montagne  ; but  you  hâve  not  pro- 
vided  for  me  another  home.  You  put  the  ftaffof 
Philofophy  into  my  hand,  and  fay  to  me,  walk  on 
intrepidiy  • make  the  tour  of  the  World,  begging 

your 
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your  bread  ; you  are  juft  as  happy  as  we  in  our 
villas,  with  our  wives,  and  refpe&ed  by  ail  around. 
But  here  is  an  evil  of  which  you  had  no  forefight. 
I hâve  received,  in  my  country,  calumny  only,  as 
the  reward  of  ail  my  fervices  ; I hâve  experienced 
nothing  but  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  my  friends, 
and  even  of  my  patrons  ; I am  folitary,  and  hâve 
no  longer  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ; I am  a prey 
to  nervous  diforders  ; I ftand  in  need  of  men,  but 
my  foui  is  troubled  at  the  fight  of  them,  while  I 
refiedt  on  the  fatal  reafons  by  which  they  are  united, 
and  that  there  is  no  pofîibility  of  interefting  them, 
but  by  flattering  their  paffions,  and  by  becoming 
vicious  as  they  are.  What  good  purpofe  does  it 
ferve  to  haVe  ftudied  virtue  ? It  fhudders  at  fuch 
recollerions,  and  even  without  any  refletfiion, 
merely  at  the  fight  of  men.  The  firft  thing  that 
fails  me  is  that  very  reafon,  on  which  you  defire 
me  to  lean  for  fupport.  Ail  your  fine  logicks 
vanifh,  precifely  at  the  moment  when  I hâve  mofl 
need  of  them.  Put  a reed  into  the  hand  of  a fick 
perfon  : the  very  firft  thing  that  will  drop  from 
him,  when  attacked  by  a fit  of  illnefs,  is  that  famé 
reed  ; and  if  he  ventures  to  reft  his  whole  wcight 
upon  it,  moft  probably  it  will  break,  and,  per- 
haps  run  through  his  hand.  Death,  you  tell  me, 
will  cure  every  thing  ; but  in  order  to  die,  I hâve 
no  occafion  for  ail  t’nis  reafoning;  bcfides,  I do 
not  drop,  with  the  vigor  of  life,  into  the  arms  ot 
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death,  but  dying  and  reafoning  no  longer,  ftill, 
hovvever,  feeling  and  fuffèring  *. 

* Thus,  Religion  has  greatly  the  fuperiority  over  Philofophy, 
in  as  much  as  it  fupports  us,  not  b y our  reafon,  but  by  our  refig- 
nation.  She  would  hâve  us,  not  on  foot,  and  ftirring  about, 
but  ftretched  on  a bed  of  languifhing  : not  on  the  theatre  of  the 
World,  but  repôfing  at  the  footftool  of  the  Throne  of  God  ; not 
tormented  with  folicitude  about  futurity,  but  confident  and  com- 
pofed.  When  books,  honours,  fortune,  and  friends  forfake  us, 
Aie  prefents  us,  as  a pillovv  for  our  head,  not  the  recolleflion  of 
our  frivolous  and  theatrical  virtues,  but  that  of  our  infufficiency; 
and,  inftead  of  the  arrogant  maxims  of  Philofophy,  fhe  demands 
of  us  only  calmnefs,  peace,  and  filial  confidence. 

I muft  make  one  refle&ion  more  refpefting  this  reafon,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  famé  thing,  refpeâing  this  ingenuity  of 
which  we  are  fo  vain  : namely  this,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  refult 
of  our  miferies.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Nations  which 
hâve  been  moft  celebrated  for  their  wit,  their  arts,  and  their  in- 
duftry,  were  the  moft  miferable  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  from 
their  government,  their  pallions,  or  their  difcords.  Read  the 
hiftory  of  the  lives  of  moft  men  who  hâve  been  diftinguilhed  bv 
the  fuperiority  of  their  intelle&ual  powers,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  were  extremely  miferable,  efpecially  in  their  childhood. 
One-eyed  perfons,  the  lame,  the  hump  backed  hâve,  in  general, 
more  wit  than  other  men,  becaufe,  from  being  more  difagreeablv 
conformed,  they  apply  their  reafoning  powers  toward  obferving 
with  more  attention  the  relations' of  Society,  in  the  view  of 
fkreening  themfelves  againft  it’s  oppreffion.  Their  humour,  it 
is  true,  is  commonly  of  ;the  farcaftic  kind,  but  this  charafter  is 
fufficiently  applicable  to  what  paftès  in  the  World  for  wit.  Be- 
fides,  it  was  not  Nature  which  rendered  them  malignant,  but 
the  raillery,  or  the  contempt,  of  thofe  with  whom  °thev  hâve 
lived. 
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What  is,  once  more,  that  reafon,  of  which  we 
boaft  fo  tnumphantly  ? As  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  relation  of  objets  to  our  wants,  it  is  reduced, 
then,  to  mere  perfonal  intereft.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  hâve  fo  many  family  reafons,  reafons  of  affoci- 
ations,  reafons  of  ftate  ; reafons  of  ail  countries, 
and  of  ail  âges  : hence  it  is,  that  the  reafon  of  a 
young  man  is  one  thing,  and  that  of  an  old  man 
another  ; that  the  reafon  of  a woman  differs  from 
that  of  a hermit,  and  a foldier’s  from  a prieft’s. 
Every  body,  fays  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault , has 
reafon  (is  in  the  right).  Yes,  undoubtedly,  and  it 
is  becaufe  every  one  has  reafon,  that  no  one  agréés 
with  another. 

This  fublime  faculty  farther  undergoes,  from 
the  firft  moments  of  it’s  expanfion,  a Ihock  fo  vio- 
lent, that  it  is  rendered,  in  fome  fort,  incapable  of 
penetrating  into  the  field  of  Nature.  I do  not 
fpeak  of  our  methods  and  fyftems,  which  diffufe 
Elfe  lights  over  the  firft  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  by  fhewing  us  truth  only  in  books, 
involved  in  machinery,  and  difplayed  on  théâtres. 

[ hâve  faid  fomething  of  thofe  obftacles,  in  the  ob- 
jections which  I hâve  ventured  to  propofe  againft 
the  éléments  of  our  Sciences  ; but  the  maxims  in- 
ftilled  into  us  from  our  earlieft  infan cy,  make  a 
fortune , be  the  firft , are  alone  fufficient  to  fubvert 
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our  naturel  reafon  ; they  exhibic  to  us  the  juft  and 
the  unjuft,  only  as  they  ftand  related  to  our  per- 
fonal  interefts,  and  to  our  ambition  ; they  ufualîy 
attach  us  to  the  fortune  of  fome  powerful  and  re- 
putable  corps,  and  render  us,  as  it  may  happen, 
atheifts  or  devotees,  debauched  or  continent,  Car- 
tefians  or  Newtonians,  juft  as  it  affefts  the  caufe 
which  has  become  our  only  moving  principle, 

Good  caufe,  then,  we  hâve  to  miftruft  reafon, 
as,  from  the  very  firft  ftep,  it  mifleads  us  in  our 
refearches  after  truth  and  happinefs.  Let  us  en- 
quire,  whether  there  is  not  in  Man  fome  faculty 
more  noble,  more  invariable,  and  of  greater  ex- 
tent.  Though,  in  profecuting  this  enquiry,  I hâve 
to  prefent  only  vievvs  vague  and  indeterminate,  I 
hope  that  men  more  enlightened  than  I can  pré- 
tend to  be,  may  one  day  fix  them,  and  carry  theni 
much  farther.  In  this  confidence,  with  the  feeble 
povvers  which  I poffefs,  I am  goin'g  to  engage  in  a 
career,  well  worthy  of  the  Reader’s  moft  ferious 
attention. 

I 

Defcartes  Iays  this  down  as  the  bafts  of  the  firft: 
natural  truths  : / îhink , therefore  I exijî , As  this 
Philofopher  has  acquired  a very  higli  degree  of 
réputation,  which  he  merited,  befides,  by  his  know- 
ledge in  Geometry,  and,  above  ail,  by  his  virtues, 
his  argument  in  proof  of  exiftence  has  been  greatly 
vol.  iii.  b b extolled. 
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extolled,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  axiom. 
But,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  this  argument  labours 
under  an  eftential  defeft,  in  that  it  has  not  the 
generality  of  a fondamental  principle  ; for  it  im- 
plicitly  foîlows,  that  when  a man  does  not  think, 
he  ceafes  to  exift,  or,  at  leaft,  to  hâve  a proof  of 
his  exiftence.  It  follows  farther,  that  the  animal 
création,  to  which  Defcartes  denied  the  povver  of 
thought,  had  no  proof  that  they  exifled  ; and  that 
the  greateft  part  of  beings  are  in  a date  of  non- 
exiftence  with  refpedt  to  us,  in  as  much  as  they 
excite  in  us  fimple  fenfations  merely,  of  forms,  of 
colours,  and  of  movements,  without  any  référencé 
to  thought.  Befdes,  the  refults  of  human  thought 
h a vin  g been  frequently  employed,  from  their  ver- 
fatility,  to  fuggeft  doubts  refpeding  the  exiftence 
of  God,  and  even  of  our  own,  as  was  the  café  with 
the  fceptic  Pyrrho  ; this  reafoning,  like  ail  the  ope- 
rations of  the  human  underftanding,  falls  under 
well-grounded  fufpicion. 

I fubftitute,  therefore,  in  place  of  the  argument 
of  Defcartes,  that  which  follows,  as  it  appears  to 
me  both  more  fimple  and  more  general  : I feel, 
therefore  I exift.  It  extends  to  ail  our  phyfical  fen- 
fations, which  admonilh  us  much  more  frequently 
of  our  exiftence  than  thought  does.  It  has  for  it’s 
moving  principle  an  unknown  faculty  of  the  foui, 
which  1 call  fentiment , or  mental  feeling,  to  which 
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thought  itfelf  muft  refer  ; for  the  evidence  to  which 
we  attempt  to  fubjeft  ail  the  operations  of  our  rea- 
fon, is  itfelf  fimply  fentiment. 

I fhall,  firft,  make  it  appear,  that  this  myfterious 
faculty  differs  effentially  from  phyfical  fenfations, 
and  from  the  relations  prefented  to  us  by  reafon, 
and  that  it  blends  itfelf  in  a manner  confiant  and 
invariable  in  every  thing  that  we  do  ; fo  that  it  is, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  human  inftinét. 

As  to  the  différence  of  fentiment  from  phyfical 
fenfation,  it  is  évident,  that  Iphigenia  at  the  altar 
gives  us  an  impreffion  of  a very  different  nature 
from  that  produced  by  the  tafte  of  a fruit,  or  by 
the  perfume  of  a flower  ; and  as  to  that  which  di- 
ftinguifhes  it  from  a procefs  of  the  underftanding, 
it  is  certain  that  the  tears  and  the  defpair  of  Cly- 
temnejîra  excite  in  us  émotions  of  a very  different 
kind  from  thofe  fuggefted  by  a fatyr,  a comedy, 
or  even,  if  you  will,  by  a mathematical  demon- 
flration. 

Not  but  that  reafon  may  fometimes  iffue  in  fen- 
timent, when  it’prefents  itfelf  with  evidence  ; but 
the  one  is  only,  with  relation  to  the  other,  what  the 
eye  is  with  relation  to  the  body,  that  is,  an  intellec- 
tual  vifion  ; befides,  mental  feeling  appears  to  me 
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to  be  the  refult  of  Laws  of  Nature,  as  reafon  is 
the  refult  of  polltical  Laws. 

I (hall  give  no  farther  définition  of  this  obfcure 
principle,  but  I fhall  render  it  fufficiently  intelli- 
gible, if  I am  fo  happy  as  to  make  it  felt.  And 
here  I flatter  myfelf  with  fuccefs,  by  firft  ftating  an 
cppofition  between  it  and  reafon.  It  is  very  re- 
markable  that  women,  vvho  are  always  nearer  to 
Nature,  from  their  very  irrégularités,  than  men 
with  their  pretended  wifdom,never  confound  thefe 
two  faculties,  and  diftinguifh  the  firft  by  the  name 
of  fenfibility,  or  fentiment,  by  way  of  excellence, 
becaufe  it  is,  in  truth,  the  fource  of  our  moft  dçli- 
cious  affections.  They  are  continually  on  their 
guard  againft  confoundir/g,  as  moft  men  do,  the 
underftanding  and  the  heart,  reafon  and  fentiment. 
The  one,  as  we  hâve  feen,  is  frequently  our.  work  -, 
the  other  is  always  the  work  of  Nature.  They 
differ  fo  eflentially  from  each  other,  that  if  you 
with  to  annihilate  the  intereft  of  a Work  vvhich 
abounds  in  fentiment,  you  hâve  only  to  introduce 
an  infufion  of  reafoning. 

This  is  a faulr  which  the  moft  celebrated  Wri- 
ters  hâve  committed,  in  ail  lhe  âges  in  which  So- 
ciety complétés  it’s  feparation  from  Nature.  Rea- 
fon produces  man.y  men  of  intelligence  in  âges 
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pretendedly  polilhed  ; and  fentiment,  men  of  ge- 
nius,  in  âges  pretendedly  barbarons.  Reafon  varies 
from  âge  to  âge,  and  fentiment  is  alvvays  the  famé. 
The  errors  of  reafon  are  local  and  changeable,  but 
the  truths  of  fentiment  are  invariable  and  univer- 
fal.  Reafon  makes  the  I Greek,  the  I Englifh- 
man,  the  1 Turk  ; and  fentiment,  the  I Man,  and 
the  I Divine.  We  ftand  in  need,  at  this  day,  of 
commentaries,  in  order  to  underftand  the  books 
of  antiquity,  which  are  the  vvorks  of  reafon,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  raoft  Hiftorians,  and  Poets,  fatyrical 
and  comic,  as  Martial , Plantas , Juvenal,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  paft  âge,  as  Boileau  and  Mo- 
lière ; but  none  will  ever  be  neceffary,  in  order 
to  be  moved  by  the  fupplications  of  Priam  at  the 
feet  of  AchilleSj  by  the  defpair  of  Dido , by  the  tra- 
gédies of  Racine , and  the  lively  fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine. We  frequently  ftand  in  need  of  many  com- 
binations, for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  to  light 
fome  concealed  reafon  of  Nature;  but  the  fimple 
and  pure  fentiments  of  repofe,  of  peace,  of  gentle 
melancholy,  which  fhe  ifffpirçs,  corne  to  us  with* 
out  effort. 

Reafon,  T grant,  procures  for  us  pleafures  of  a 
certain  kind  ; but  if  fhe  difeovers  to  us  fome  fmall 
portion  of  the  order  of  the  Univerfe,  fhe  exhibits 
to  us,  at  the  famé  time,  our  own  deftruction,  at- 
tached  to  the  Lavvs  of  it’s  prefervation  ; fhe  pre- 
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fents  to  us,  at  once,  the  evils  which  are  paft,  and 
thofe  which  are  to  corne  ; fhe  furnifhes  arms  to 
our  pallions,  at  the  very  time  when  fhe  is  demon- 
flrating  to  us  their  infufficiency.  The  farther  that 
fhe  carries  us,  the  more  are  the  proofs  which  fhe 
accumulâtes,  when  we  corne  back  to  ourfelves,  of 
our  own  nothingnefs  ; and,  fo  far  from  foothing 
our  pains  by  her  refearches,  fhe  frequently  aggra- 
vâtes them  bitterly  by  the  difcoveries  which  fhe 
xnakes.  Sentiment,  on  the  contrary,  blind  in  it’s 
defires,  embraces  the  monuments  of  ail  countries, 
and  of  ail  âges;  it  is  foothed  to  a delicious  com- 
placency,  in  the  midft  of  ruins,  of  combats,  and 
of  death  itfelf,  in  contemplating  an  undefcribable 
eternal  exigence  ; it  purfues,  in  ail  it’s  appetiies, 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  infinity,  extenfion,  dura- 
tion, power,  grandeur,  and  glory  ; it  mingles  the 
ardent  defires  of  thefe  with  ail  our  pafïions  ; it 
thus  communicates  to  them  a certain  fublime  im- 
pulfe;  and,  by  fubduing  our  reafon,  itfelf  becomes 
the  moft  noble,  and  the  moft  delicious  inftinft  of 
human  life. 

Sentiment  demonftrates  to  us,  much  better  than 
reafon,  the  fpirituality  of  the  foui;  for  reafon  fre- 
quently propofes  to  us,  as  an  end,  the  gratification 
of  our  groffefl  pallions*,  whereas  fentiment  is  ever 

* Liftcn  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  is  the  inccilant  admonition  of 
our  moral  Philofophers.  But  do  they  not  perceive  that  thev  are 
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pure  in  it’s  propenfities.  Befides,  a great  roany 
natural  effeds  which  efeape  the  one,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  other  ; fuch  is,  as  bas  been  obferv- 
ed,  evidence  itfelf,  which  is  merely  a matter  of 
feeling,  and  over  which  refledion  exerciies  no 
conft  aint;  fuch,  too,  is  our  own  exiftencé.  The 
proof  of  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  reafon  j for, 
why  is  it  that  I exift  ? where  is  the  reafon  of  it  ? 
But  1 feel  that  I exift,  and  this  fentiment  is  fuffr- 
ejent  to  produce  convidion. 

This  being  laid  down,  I proceed  to  demonftrate, 
that  there  are  two  powers  * in  Man,  the  one  ani- 
mal, 

putting  us  into  the  hand  of  our  greateft  enemy  ? Has  not  every 
paffion  a reafon  at  command  ? 

* It  is  from  want  of  attention  to  thofe  two  powers,  that  fo 
many  celebrated  performances,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Man,  prefent  a 
falfe  colouring.  Their  Authors  fometimes  reprefent  him  to  us 
as  a metaphyfical  objeéf,  You  would  be  tempted  to  think  that 
the  phyficai  wants,  which  ftagger  even  the  Saints,  are  only  feebip 
acceflories  of  human  life.  They  compofe  it  merely  of  monads, 
of  abûraélions,  and  of  moralities.  Others  difeern  nothing  in 
man  but  an  animal,  and  diftinguifh  in  him  only  the  coarfeft 
groffnefs  of  fenfe.  They  never  ftudy  him  without  the  difleding 
knifein  their  hand,  and  when  he  is  dead,  that  is  to  fay,  when  he 
is  man  no  longer.  Others  know  him  only  as  a political  indj- 
vidual  : they  perceive  him  only  through  the  medium  of  the  cor- 
refpondencies  of  ambition.  It  is  not  Man  that  interefts  them  j 
it  is  a Frenchman,  an  Engliüiman,  a Prelate,  a Gentleman. 
firner  is  the  only  Writer,  with  whom  I am  acquaipted,  who  h^s 
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mal,  and  the  other  intelleélual,  bothof  an  oppofite 
nature,  and  which,  by  their  union,  conftitute  hu- 
man  life  ; jufl  as  the  harmony  of  every  thing  on 
the  Earth  is  compofed  of  two  contraries. 

Certain 

painted  Man  complété  : ail  others,  the  beft  not  excepted,  prê- 
tent nothing  but  a Ikeleton  of  him.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  judge,  is  the  painting  of  every  Man,  as  it  is 
that  of  ail  Nature.  Ail  the  pallions  are  there,  with  their  con- 
trafts  and  their  fhades,  the  inofi  intelledtually  refined,  and  the 
moff  fenfually  grofs.  Achilles  lings  the  praifes  of  the  Gods  to  the 
found  of  his  lyre,  and  tends  the  cookerv  of  a leg  of  mutton  in  a 
kettle.  This  laft  trait  has  given  grievous  offence  to  our  thea- 
trical  writers,  who  deal  in  the  compofition  of  artificial  heroes, 
namely,  fuch  as  difguife  and  conceal  their  firft  wants,  as  their 
authors  themfelves  difguife  their  own  to  Society.  AU  the  palfions 
of  the  human  breaft  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  : furious'wrath 
in  Achilles , haughty  ambition  in  Agamemnon , patriotic  valour  in 
Hcflor  ; in  Nef  or,  unimpaffioned  wifdom  ; in  Ulyjfes,  crafty 
prudence;  calumny  in  lherjîtes;  voluptuoufnefs  in  Paris; 
faithlefs  love  in  Hclen  ; conjugal  love  in  Andromacbe  ; paternal 
afFeélion  in  Priàm  ; friendfliip  in  Patroclus  ; and  fo  on  : and 
Uelîdes  ail  this,  a multitude  of  intermediate  fhades  of  ail  thefe 
pallions,  fuch  as  the  inconfiderate  courage  of  DiomeJes,  and  that 
of  Ajax,  who  dared  to  challenge  the  Gods  themfelves  to  the  com- 
bat : then  the  oppoliiions  of  fituation  and  of  fortune  which  de- 
tach  thofe  charaiflers  ; fuch  as  a wedding,  and  a countiy  feftival, 
rlepicted  on  the  formidable  buckler  of  Achiflcs  ; the  remorfe  of 
Hclen,  and  the  refllefs  folicitude  of  Andromacbe  ; the  flight  of 
Hcflor,  on  the  point  of  perilhing  under  the  walls  of  his  native 
city,  in  the  fight  of  his  people,  whofe  only  defender  he  was  ; and 
the  peaceful  objeifs  prefented  to  him  at  that  tremendous  moment, 
fuch  as  the  gi\oye  of  ti  ers,  and  the  fountain  to  which  the  Trojan 
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Certain  Philofophers  hâve  taken  pleafure  in 
painting  Man  as  a God.  His  attitude,  they  tell 
us,  is  that  of  command.  But,  in  order  to  his 

having 


3roung  women  were  accuftomed  to  relort,  to  wafh  their  robes, 
and  where  they  loved  to  alfemble  in  happier  days. 

This  divine  Genius,  having  appropriated  to  his  heroes  a lead- 
ing  paillon  of  the  human  heart,  and  having  put  it  in  aétion  in 
the  moft  remarkable  phafes  of  humandife,  has  aliotted,  in  like 
manner,  the  attributes  of  God  to  a variety  of  Divinities,  and 
has  affigned  to  them  the  different  kingdoms  of  Nature  ; fo  Nep- 
tune, the  Océan  : to  Pluto,  the  infernal  régions  ; to  Juno , the 
air;  to  Fulcan,  the  fire  ; to  Diana , the  forefts;  to  Pan,  the 
fiocks  ; in  a word,  the  Nymphs,  the  Naïads,  nav,  the  very 
Hours,  hâve  ail  a certain  department  on  the  Earth.  There  is 
not  a iîngle  flovver  but  what  is  committed  to  the  fuperintendance 
offomeDeity.  ït  is  thus  that  he  has  contrived  to  render  the 
habitation  of  Man  celeftial.  His  Work  is  the  moft  fublime  of 
Encyclopedias.  Ail  the  chara&ers  of  it  are  fo  exaélly  in, the  hu- 
man  heart,  and  in  Nature,  that  the  names  by  which  he  has  de- 
figned  them  hâve  become  immortal.  Add  to  the  majefty  of  his 
plans  a truth  of  exprelfion,  which  is  not  to  be  afcribcd  alone  to 
the  beauty  of  his  language,  as  certain  Grammarians  prétend,  but 
to  the  vaft  extent  of  his  obfervation  of  Nature.  It  is  thus,  for 
example,  that  he  calls  the  Sea  impitrpled , at  the  moment  that  the 
Sun  is  fetting  ; becaufe  that  then  the  reflexes  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Horizon  render  it  of  that  colour,  as  I myfelf  hâve  frequentlv  re- 
marked.  Firgil , who  has  imitated  him  clofely,  abounds  in  thefe 
beauties  of  obfervation,  to  which  Commentators  pay  very  little, 
if  any,  attention.  In  the  Georgics,  for  inftance,  Firgil  givesto 
the  Spring  the  epithet  of  ’blujhing  ; vere  raient:,  fays  he.  As  his 
Tranflators  and  Commentators  hâve  taken  no  pains  to  convey 
this,  any  more  than  a multitude  of  fimilar  touches,  I was  long 
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having  the  air  of  command,  it  is  neceffary  that 
other  men  fhould  hâve  that  of  fubmiffion,  without 
which  he  would  find  an  enemy  in  every  one  of  his 
equals..  The  natural  empire  of  Man  extends  only 
to  animais  ; and  in  the  wars  which  he  wages  with 
them,  or  ip  the  care  which  he  çxercifes  over  them, 
he  is  frequently  conftrained  to  drop  his  attitude 
of  emperar,  and  to  affume  that  of  a flave. 

Others  reprefent  Man  as  the  perpétuai  obiedl  of 
vengeance  to  angry  Heaven,  and  hâve  accumu- 
lated  on  his  exiftence,  -ali  the  miferies  which  can 
render  it  odious  to  him.  This  is  not  painting 
Man.  He  is  not  formed  of 'a  fimple  nature,  like 
other  animais,  each  fpccies  of  which  invariably 
preferves  it’s  proper  charafter  ; but  of  two  oppo-r 
fite  natures,  each  of  which  is  itfelf  farther  fubdU 
vided  into  feveral  pafhons,  which  form  a contraft. 
In  virtue  of  one  of  thefe  natures,  he  unités  in  him- 
felf  ali  the  wants,  and  a,ll  the  paffions  of  animais  ; 
and  in  virtue  of  the  other,  the  ineffable  fentiment> 

of  the  Deity.  It  is  to  this  laft  inflinâ:,  much 
/ « 

ijnprefled  with  the  belief  that  this  epithet  was  introduced  merely 
to  fill  \ip  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  : but  having  remarked  that, 
çarly  in  Spring,  the  flioots  and  buds  of  moft  trees  afluraed  a 
ruddy  appearance,  previoufly  to  throwing  ou^  their  leaves,  I 
thence  was  enabled  to  comprehend  what  was  the  precife  moment 
of  the  feafon  which  the  l’oet  intended  to  deferibe  by  vere  rubenfi. 
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more  than  to  bis  refleftive  powers,  tbat  lie  is  in- 
debted  for  the  conviétion  which  lie  has  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God;  for  I fuppofe,  that  having,  by 
means  of  his  reafon,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
correfpondencies  which  exifb  between  the  objeéls 
of  Nature,  he  found  ont  the  relations  which  fubfift 
between  an  ifland  and  a tree,  a tree  and  a fruit,  a 
fruit  and  his  own  wants  -,  he  would  readily  feel 
himfelf  determined,  on  feeing  an  ifland,  to  look 
for  food  upon  it  : but  his  reafon,  in  Ihewing  him 
the  links  of  four  natural  harmonies,  would  not  re- 
fer the  caufe  of  theni  to  an  invifible  Author, 
unlefs  he  had  the  lentiment  of  it  deeply  împreffed 
on  his  heait.  It  would  flop  fliort  at  the  point 
where  his  perceptions  ftopped,  and  where  thofe  of 
animais  terminate.  A wolf  which  fhould  fwim 
over  a river,  in  order  to  reach  an  ifland  on  which 
he  perceived  grafs  growing,  in  the  hope  of  there 
finding  fheep  likewife,  has  an  equal  conception  of 
the  links  which  connedl  the  four  natural  relations 
of  the  ifland,  the  grafs,  the  fheep,  and  his  own 
appetite  : but  he  falls  not  down  proftrate  before 
the  intelligent  Being  who  has  eftablilhed  them. 

Confidering  Man  as  an  animal,  I knovv  of  no 
one  to  be  compared  with  him  in  refpett  of  wretch- 
ednefs.  Firft  ofall,  he  is  naked,  expofed  to  in- 
fe&s,  to  the  wind,  to  the  rain,  to  the  heat,  to  the 
cold,  and  laid  under  the  necdîity,  in  ail  countries, 
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of  fînding  himfelf  clothing.  If  bis  fkin  acquires, 
in  time,  fuffîcient  harclnel's  to  refift  the  attacks  of 
tbe  éléments,  it  is  not  till  after  cruel  experiments, 
which  fometimes  flay  him  from  top  to  toe.  He 
knows  nothing  naturally,  as  other  animais  do.  If 
he  vvants.  to  crofs  a river,  he  muft  firft  learn  to 
fwirn  ; nay,  he  mufl,  in  bis  infancy,  be  taught  to 
walk  and  to  fpeak  There  is  no  country  fo 
happiîy  fituated,  in  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  pré- 
paré bis  food  with  confiderable  care  and  trouble. 
The  banana  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  give  him  be- 
tweçn  the  Tropi-cs,  provifions  ail  the  year  round; 
fout  then  he  muft  plant  thofe  trees,  he  muft  en- 
clofe  them  within  thorny  fences,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  beafts  ; he  muft  dry  part  of'  the  fruits, 
for  a fupply  du  ring  the  hurricane  feafon  ; and  muft 
build  répertoriés  in  which  to  lay  them  up.  Be- 
fides,  thofe  ufeful  vegetables  are  referved  for  cer- 
tain privileged  iflands  alone  ; for  over  the  reft  of 
the  Earth,  the  culture  of  alimentary  grains  and 
roots  requires  a great  multitude  of  arts  and  prépa- 
rations. Suppofe  him  to  bave  colletfted  around 
' him  every  bleffing  bis  heart  can  defire,  the  love 
and  the  pleafure  which  flow  from  abundance,  ava- 
rice, thieves,  tbe  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  difturb 
his  enjoyment.  He  muft  hâve  Laws,  Judges, 


* The  very  rmme  of  infant  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
infans , that  is  to  fay,  one  who  cannot  fpeak. 
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magazines,  fortrefîes,  eonfederacies,  and  régi- 
ments, to  proteft  from  without,  and  from  withm* 
bis  ill-fated  corn-field.  Finally,  when  it  is  in  hîs 
power  to  enjoy  witli  ail  the  tranquility  of  a {âge, 
Janguor  takes  poffeffion  of  his  mind  ; he  mu  fl 
bave  comédies,  balis,  mafquerades,  amufememts  to 
prevent  him  from  reafoning  with  himfelf. 

It  is  impoffible  to  conçoive  how  a Nation  could 
exift  with  the  animal  paffions  fimply.  The  fend- 
ments  of  natural  juftice,  which  are  the  bafis  of  le- 
giflation,  are  not  the  refaits  of  ouf  ma  tuai  vvants* 
as  bas  been  bv  fome  pretended.  Our  paffions  are 
not  retrogreffive  ; they  hâve  ourfelves  alone  for 
their  centre.  A fami'ly  of  favages,  living  in  the 
midft  of  plenty,  would  be  no  more  concerned  about 
the  mifery  of  their  neighbours  periffiing  for  waraî, 
than  we  concern  ourfelves  at  Paris,  that  our  fugar 
and  coffee  are  cofting  Africa  rivers  of  tears. 

Reafon  itfelf,  united  to  the  paffions,  would  ordy 
ftimulate  their  ferocity  ; for  it  would  fupply  thena 
with  new  arguments,  long  after  their  défi  res  were 
gratified.  It  is,  in  moit  men,  nothing  more  than 
the  relation  between  beings  and  their  wants,  that 
is,  their  perfonal  intereft.  Let  us  examine  the 
effefl  of  it,  combined  'with  love  and  ambition,  die 
two  tyrants  of  human  life. 
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Let  ns  fîrffc  fuppofe  a date  entirely  governed  by 
Love,  fn ch  as  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon, 
imagined  by  the  ingénions  d'Urfeius.  I beg  leave 
to  afk,  Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  building 
houfes  there,  and  of  labouring  the  ground  ? Muft 
we  not  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a country  would  con- 
t.ain  fervants,  wliofe  induftry  fhould  compenfate 
the  idlenefs  of  their  maflers  ? Will  not  thefe  fer- 
vants be  reduced  to  the  neceflïty  of  abftaining 
from  making  love,  in  order  that  their  mafters  may 
be  inceffantly  employed  in  it  ? Befides,  In  what 
manner  are  the  old  people  of  both  fexes  to  pafs 
their  time  ? A fine  fpeétacle  for  theni  truly,  to 
behold  their  children  always  indulging  in  the  dal- 
liance  of  the  tender  paffion  ! Would  not  fuch  a 
fpeétacle  become  to  them  a perpétuai  fource  of  re- 
gret, of  ill-humour,  of  jealoufy,  as  it  is  among 
thofe  of  our  own  country?  Such  a govcrnment, 
in  truth,  were  it  even  in  the  iflands  of  the  South- 
Sea,  under  the  groves  of  the  cocoa  and  bread- fruit 
trees,  where  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat 
and  make  love,  would  foon  be  torn  with  difcord, 

and  oppreffed  with  languor. 

»* 

But,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  principle  of 
foetal  reafon  were  to  oblige  every  family  to  labour 
each  for  it’s  own  fupport,  and  to  introduce  more 
variety  into  their  way  of  li ving,  by  inviting  to  it 
our  arts  and  fciences,  it  would  quickly  accelerate 

. ' their 
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tlieir  deftru&ion.  We  muft  by  no  means  dépend 
on  ever  hearing  there  any  of  thofe  affedting  dia- 
logues which  d'Urfeius  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
AJlrœa  and  Céladon  ; they  are  di&ated  neither  by 
animal  love,  nor  by  enlightened  reafon.  Both  o£ 
thefe  employ  a very  different  logic.  When  a lover, 
illuminated  there  with  the  fcience  which  he  had 
borrowed  of  us,  wilhed  to  infpire  his  miftrefs  with 
a mutual  paffion,  if,  however,  it  were  needful  to 
employ  difeourfe  in  order  to  accomplifh  this,  he 
would  talk  to  her  of  fprings,  of  maffes,  of  attrac- 
tions, of  fermentations,  of  the  eledric  fpark,  and 
of  the  other  phyfical  caufes  which  détermine,  ac- 
cording  to  our  modem  fyftems,  the  propenfities  of 
the  two  fexes,  and  the  movements  of  the  pafïïons. 
Political  reafons  would  interpofe,  and  affix  the  féal 
to  theii  union,  by  flipulating,  in  the  melancholy 
and  mercenary  language  of  our  contracls,  for  dow- 
ries,  maintenances,  rédemptions,  pin -mon i es,  poft- 
obits.  But  the  pcrfonal  reafon  of  each  con trading 
, party  would  quickly  feparate  them.  As  foon  as  a 
man  faw  his  wife  overtaken  with  difeafe,  he  would 
lay  to  her:  “ My  tempérament  calls  for  a wife 
- who  enjoyshealth,  and  conftrains  me  to  abandon 
you.  She  \tfould  anfwer  him,  undoubtedly, 
m order  to  preferve  confiftency  : « You  do  weli 
to  obey  the  dibtates  of  Nature.  I Ihould,  in 
“ likemanner,  hâve  looked  out  for  another  luff- 
“ band,  had  you  been  in  my  place.”  A fou  would 
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iay  to  his  aged  and  declining  father  : <c  You  begot 
“ me  for  your  pleafure,  it  is  rime  that  I fhould  live 
“ for  mine.”  Where  fhould  we  find  citizens  dif- 
pofed  to  unité  for  maintaining  the  laws  of  fuch  a 
Society  ; the  foldiers  difpofed  to  meet  death  in 
defence  of  it,  and  the  magiftrate  who  would  un- 
dertake  to  govern  it  ? I fay  nothing  of  an  infinité 
number  of  other  diforders,  which  follovv  in  the 
train  of  that  blind  and  headftrong  paffion,  even 
when  direéled  by  cool  and  difpaflionate  reafon. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a Nation  were  under  the 
dominion  of  ambition  folely,  it  would  corne  ftili 
fooner  to  deftruâûon  ; either  from  external  ene- 
mies,  or  by  means  of  it’s  own  citizens,  It  is,  firft, 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  reduced  to 
form,  under  the  authority  of  one  Legiflator  , for, 
how  can  we  conceive  the  poffibility  of  ambitions 
men  voluntarily  fubmitting  to  another  man  ? Thofe 
who  hâve  united  them,  as  Romains,  Mahomet,  and 
ail  founders  of  Nations,  hâve  commanded  atten- 
tion and  obedience  only  by  fpeaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Deity.  But  fuppoling  this  union,  by 
whatever  means,  accomplifhed,  could  fuch  an  al- 
fociation  ever  be  happy  ? Let  Hiflorians  extol 
conquering  Rome  ever  fo  highly,  Is  it  crédible 
that  lier  citizens  then  deferved  the  appellation  of 
fortunate  ? While  they  were  fpreading  terror  over 
the  Globe,  and  caufing  floods  of  tears  to  How, 
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were  there  at  Rome  no  hearts  opprefîed  with  ter- 
ror,  and  no  eye  overflowing,  for  the  lofs  of  a fon, 
of  a father,  of  a hufband,  of  a lover?  Were  the 
flaves,  who  conftituted  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
lier  inhabitants,  were  they  happy  ? Was  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  Roman  army  himfelf  happy,  crowned 
with  laurels  as  he  was,  and  mounted  on  a trium- 
phal  car,  around  which,  in  conformity  to  a mili- 
ta,ry  Law,  his  own  foldiers  were  fmging  fongs,  in 
which  his  faults  were  expofed,  to  prevent  his 
waxing  proud,  and  forgetting  himfelf?  And  when 
Providence  permitted  Paidus  Emilius  to  triumph 
over  a King  of  the  Macedonians,  and  his  poor 
children,  who  flretched  out  their  little  hands  to 
the  Roman  People,  to  excite  compafîion,  it  was 
fo  ordered,  that  the  conqueror  Ihcruld,  at  that  very 
feafon,  fuffer  the  lofs  of  his  own  children,  that  no 
one  man  might  be  allowed  to  triumph  with  impu- 
nity  over  the  tears  of  Mankind. 

1 his  very  People,  however,  fo  difpofed  to  pur- 
lue  their  own  glory,  through  the  calamities  of 
others,  were  obliged,in  order  to  diffemble  the  hor- 
ror  of  it,  to  veil  the  tears  of  the  Nations  with  the 
interefl  of  the  Gods,  as  we  difguife  with  fire'  the 
flelh  of  the  animais  which  is  to  ferve  us  for  food. 
Rome,  following  the  order  of  deftiny,  was  to  be- 
come,  at  length,  the  capital  of  the  World.  She 
armed  lier  ambition  with  a cclejîial  reafon , in  order 
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to  render  her  vi&orious  over  powers  the  moft  for- 
midable, and  to  curb  by  means  of  it  the  ferocity 
of  her  own  citizens,  by  inuiing  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  fublime  virtue.  What  would  they  hâve 
become,  had  they  given  themfelves  up,  without 
redraint  to  that  furious  indind?  They  would  hâve 
refembled  the  favages  of  America,  who  burn  their 
enernies  alive,  and  devour  their  flefh  ftill  ftreaming 
with  blood.  This  Rome  at  lait  experienced,  when 
her  Religion  prefented  no  longer  any  thing  to  her 
enlightened  inhabitants,  except  unmeaning  ima- 
gery.  Then  were  feen  the  two  payions  natural  to 
the  heart  of  Man,  ambition  and  love,  inviting  to 
a refidence  within  her  walls,  the  luxury  of  Afia, 
the  corruptive  arts  of  Greece,  proscriptions,  mur- 
ders,  poifonings,  conflagrations,  and  giving  her 
up  a prey  to  barbarous  Nations.  The  Theutatès 
of  the  Gauls  then  ifluing  from  the  forefts  of  the 
North,  and  arriving  at  the  Capitol,  made  the  Ro- 
man Jupiter  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 

Our  reafons  of  Jiate  are,  in  modem  times,  lefs  fu- 
blime, but  are  not  for  that  lefs  fatal  to  the  repofe 
of  Mankind,  of  which  a judgment  may  be  formed 
by  the  wars  of  Europe,  which  are  continually  di- 
fturbing  that  of  the  Globe.  A Nation  delivered 
up  to  it’s  pallions,  and  to  Ample  reafons  of  Jiate, 
would  fpeedily  accumulate  upon  itfell  ail  the  mi- 
feries  incident  to  humanity  ; but  Providence  has 
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implanted  in  the  breaft  of  Man  a fentiment  which 
lerves  as  a counterbalance  to  the  weight  of  thefe, 
by  diredting  his  defires  far  beyond  the  objefts  of 
this  World;  the  fentiment  I mean  is  that  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  Deity.  Man  is  not  Man,  be- 
caufe  he  is  a reafoning  animal,  but  becaufe  he  is  a 
religious  animal. 

■ i 

s 

It  is  remarked  by  Citer o and  Plut ar ch,  that  there 
was  not  a fingle  People  known  up  to  their  time, 
among  whom  there  were  no  traces  of  religion  to 
be  found.  The  fentiment  of  Deity  is  natural  to 
Man.  It  is  that  illumination  which  St.  John  dé- 
nommâtes the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  Man 
that  cometh  into  the  World . I find  great  fault  with 
certain  modem  Authors,  and  even  fome  of  them 
Miffionaries,  for  having  afferted,  that  certain  Na- 
tions were  deftitute  of  ail  fenfe  of  Deity.  This 
is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  the  blackeft  of  calumnies 
with  which  a Nation  can  be  branded,  becaufe  it, 
of  courfe,  entirely  ftrips  them  of  the  exiftence  of 
every  virtue  ; and  if  fuch  a Nation  betrays  any  ap- 
peaiance  of  virtue,  it  can  be  only  under  the  im* 
pulfe  of  the  moft  abominable  of  vices,  which  is 
hypocrify  : for  there  can  be  no  virtue  diltinft  from 
Religion.  But  there  is  not  a fingle  one  of  thofe 
inconfiderate  Writers,  who  does  not,  at  the  famé 
time,  himfelf  furnilh  the  means  of  refuting  his 
own  imputation;  for  fome  of  them  acknowledge. 
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tbat  thefe  very  atheiftical  Nations,  on  certain  days, 
prefent  homage  to  the  Moon  ; or  that  they  retire 
into  the  woods,  to  perform  certain  ceremonies, 
the  knowledge  of  which  they  carefuliy  conceal 
from  ft  rangers. 

Father  Gobieu,  among  others,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Mariannes  Iflands,  after  having  affirmed,  that 
their  inhabitants  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Deity, 
and  difcovered  not  the  ilighteft  idea  of  Religion, 
tells  us  immëdiately  afier,  that  they  praétife  in- 
vocation of  the  dead,  to  whom  they  give  the  ap- 
pellation of  anitis , whofe  Ikulls  they  preferve  in 
their  houles,  and  to  which  they  afcribe  the  power 
of  controlling  the  éléments,  of  changing  the  fea- 
fons,  and  of  reftoring  health  : that  they  are  per- 
fuaded  of  the  immortality  of  the  foui,  and  ac- 
knowledge  a Paradife  and  a Hell.  Such  opinions 
clearly  deroon'ftrate  that  they  hâve  ideas  of  Deity. 

Ail  Nations  hâve  the  fentiment  of  the  exiftence 
of  God  ; not  that  they  ail  raife  themfelves  to  Him, 
after  the  manner  of  a Newton  and  a Socrates,  in 
contemplation  of  the  general  harmony  of  his 
Works,  but  by  dwelling  on  thofe  of  his  benefits 
which  intereft  them  the  moft.  The  Indian  of 
Peru  worfhips  the  Sun  ; he  of  Bengal,  the  Ganges, 
which  fertilizes  his  plains;  the  black  Jolof,  the 
Océan,  which  cools  his  fliores  : the  Samoïède  of 
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the  North,  the  rein-deer  which  feeds  hira.  The 
wandering  Iroquois  demands  of  the  Spirits,  which 
prelide  over  the  lakes  and  the  forefts,  plentiful 
fi  fia  i n g and  hunting  feafons.  Many  Nations  wor- 
lhip  their  Kings.  There  istnot  one  of  them  which, 
in  order  to  render  more  dear  to  meh  thofe  auguft 
difpenfers  of  their  feücity,  hâve  not  called  in  the' 
intervention  of  fome  Divinity  for  the  purpofe  of 
confecrating  their  origin.  Such  are,  in  general, 
the  Gods  of  the  Nations  : but  when  the  paffions 
interpofe,  and  darken  among.  them  this  divine 
inftinét,  and  blend  with  it  either  the  madnefs 
of  ambition,  or  the  fedu&ion  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
you  behold  them  proftrating  themfelves  before  fer- 
pents,  crocodiles,  and  other  gods,  too  abominable 
to  be  mentioned.  You  behold  them  offering  in 
lacrifice,  the  blood  of  their  enemies  and  the  viro-i- 
nity  of  their  daughters.  Such  as  is  the  chara&er 
of  a People,  fuch  is  it’s  religion.  Man  is  carried 
along  by  this  celeftial  impulfe  fo  irrefiftibly,  that,? 
\vhen  he  ceafes  to  rake  the  Deity  for  his  model, 
he  never  fails  to  rnake  one  afcer  his  own  ima^e, 

There  are,  therefore,  two  povvers  in  Man,  the 
one  animal,  the  other  divine.  The  firft  is  incef- 
fantly  giving  him  the  fentiment  of  his  wretched- 
nefs;  the  fécond,  conftantly  awakening  in  him 
that  of  his  own  excellence  : and  from  their  con- 

L 
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fli&s  are  produced  the  varieties  and  the  contra- 
dictions of  human  life. 

By  means  of  the  fentiment  of  our  wretchednefs 
it  is,  that  we  become  alive  to  every  thing  which 
prefents  to  us  the  idea  of  afylum  and  protection, 
of  eafe  and  accommodation.  Hence  it  is  that 
moft  men  chéri fh  the  thougbt  of  calm  retreats,  of 
abundance,  and  cf  ail  the  blefîings  which  bounti- 
ful  Nature  lias  provided,  on  the  Earth,  to  fupply 
our  wants.  It  is  this  fentiment  which  gave  to 
Love  the  chains  of  Hymen , in  order  that  man 
might  one  day  find  the  companion  of  his  pains  in 
that  of  his  pleafures  ; and  that  children  might  be 
enfured  of  the  afnftance  of  their  parents.  It  is 
this  which  renders  the  warm  and  eafy  tradefman  fo 
eager  after  relations  of  court-intrigues,  of  battles, 
and  defcripticns  of  tempefts,  becaufe  dangers  exter- 
nal  and  diftant  increafe  internai  happinefs  and  fe- 
curity.  This  fentiment  frequently  mingles  with 
the  moral  affeCtions  : it  looks  forfupport  in  friend- 
fihip,  and  for  encouragement  in  commendation. 
It  is  this  which  renders  us  attentive  to  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  ambitious  man,  when  we  are  eager  to 
follow  him,  like  flaves,  feduced  by  the  ideas  of 
protection  with  which  ,he  anni^s  us.  Thus  the 
fentiment  of  our  wretchednefs  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  bonds  of  political  fociety,  though  it  at- 
taches us  to  the  Earth. 

The 
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The  fentiment  of  Deity  impels  us  in  a contrary 
direction  It  was  this  which  condudted  Love 
to  the  altar,  and  didated  to  the  lips  of  the  Lover 
the  firft  vows  of  fidelity  ; it  devoted  the  firft  chil- 
dren  to  Heaven,  while  as  yet  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  as  politic^l  Law  ; it  rendered  Love  fublime, 
and  Friendlhip  generous ; with  one  hand  it  fuc- 
coured  the  miferable,  and  oppofed  the  other  to 
tyrants  ; it  became  the  moving  principle  of  gene- 
rofity,  and  of  every  virtue.  Satisfied  with  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  having  deferved  well  of  Mankind,  it 
nobly  difdained  the  recompence  of  applaufe.  When 
it  fhewed  itfelf  in  arts  and  fciences,  it  became  the 
ineffable  charm  which  tranfported  us  in  contem- 
plating  them  : the  moment  it  withdrevv  from  them, 
languor  fucceeded.  It  is  this  fentiment  which 

» 

* Whenever  any  one  has  loft  this  firft  pf  harmonies,  ail  the 
others  follow  it.  Does  it  not  well  deferve  to  be  remarked,  that 

i 

ail  the  Writings  of  Atheifts  are  infufferably  dry  and  unintereft- 
ing  ? They  fometimes  fill  you  with  aftonifhment,  but  never  dp 
they  touch  the  heart.  They  exhibit  cariçatures  only,  or  gigantic 
ideas.  They  are  totally  deftitute  of  order,  of  proportion,  of  feo- 
fibility.  I do  not  exempt  from  this  cenfure  any  one,  except  the 
poem  of  Lucretius.  But  this  very  exception,  as  has  been  faid  be« 
fore,  only  confirms  the  truth  of  my  obfervation  ; for  when  this 
Poet  wifhed  to  pleafe,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of 
introducing  Deity,  as  is  évident  from  his  exordium,  which  com- 
mences with  that  beautiful  apoftrophe  ; Alma  Fenus,  ùfc.  Every 
where  elfe,  when  he  fets  about  a difplay  of  the  Philofophy  of 
Epicurus,  his  infipidity  becomes  abfolutely  infupportable. 
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confers  immortality  on  the  men  of  genius  who 
difcover  to  us,  in  Nature,  new  relations  of  intel- 
ligence. 

When  thefe  two  fentiments  happen  to  crofs 
eich  other,  that  is,  when  \ve  attach  the  divine  in- 
flindt  to  perifhable  objedts,  and  the  animal  inftinct 
to  things  divine,  our  life  becomes  agitated  by  con- 
tradidlory  paffions.^  This  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  in- 
numerable  frivolous  hopes  and  fears  with  which 
men  are  tormented.  My  fortune  is  made,  fays 
one,  I hâve  enough  to  lad  me  jor  ever  ; and  to- 
morrow  he  drops  into  the  grave.  How  wretched 
ami!  fays  another,  I ara  undone  for  ever ; and 
death  is  at  the  door  to  deliver  him  from  ail  his 
woes.  We  are  bound  dovvn  to  life,  faid  Michael 
Montaigne , by  the  mereft  toys  ; by  a glafs  : y es, 
and  wherefore  ? Becaufe  the  fçntiment  of  immor- 
tality is  impreffed  on  that  glafs.  If  life  and  death 
frequently  appear  infupportable  to  men,  it  is  be- 
caufe they  affociate  the  fentiment  of  their  end  with 
that  of  death,  and  the  fentiment  of  infinity  with 
that  of  life,  Mortals,  if  you  wifh  to  live  happy, 
and  to  die  in  compofure,  do  not  let  your  Laws 
offcr  violence  to  thofe  of  Nature.  Confider,  that, 
at  death,  ail  the  troubles  of  the  animal  corne  to  a 
period  ; the  cravings  of  the  body,  difeafes,  perfe- 
cutions,  calumnies,  flavery  of  every  kind,  the  rude 
combats  of  a mîin’s  pallions  with  himfelf,  and  with 
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others.  Confider,  that,  at  death,  ail  the  enjoy- 
mencs  of  a moral  being  commence  -,  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  of  the  flighteft  a6ts  of  juftice  and 
of  humanity,  undervalued,  perhaps,  or  defpifed 
by  the  World,  but  wlrich  hâve,  in  fome  meafure, 
brought  us  nearer,  while  we  were  upon  the  Earth, 
to  a Being  righteous  and  eternal. 

When  thefe  two  inftin&s  unité,  in  the  famé 
place,  they  confer  upon  us  the  highefh  pleafure  of 
which  our  nature  is  fufceptible  ; for,  in  that  café, 
our  two  natures,  if  I may  thus  exprefs  myfelf,  en- 
joy  at  once  **.  I am  going  to  trace  a flight  fketch 
of  the  combination  of  their  harmonies;  after  which 
we  fhall  pur  lue  the  track  of  the  celeftial  fentiment 
which  is  natural  to  us,  as  manifefted  in  our  moft 
ordinary  fenfations. 

Let  me  fuppofe  you  then,  Reader,  difgufled, 
and  wearied  ont  with  the  diforders  of  Society,  in 
fearch  of  fome  happy  fpot  toward  the  extremity  of 
Africa,  on  which  the  foot  of  European  never 

* To  thefe  two  inftin&s  mav  be  referred  ail  the  fenfations  of 
life,  which  frequently  feem  to  be  contradidory.  For  example, 
if  habit  and  novelty  be  agreeable  to  us,  it  is  that  habit  gives  us 
confidence  refpeding  our  phyfical  relations,  which  are  always 
the  famé;  and  noVelty  promifes  new  points  of  view  to  our  di- 
vine inftind,  which  is  ever  aiming  at  the  extenfion  of  it’s  enioy- 
ments. 
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alighted.  Sailing  along  the  Mediterranean,  your 
veffel  is  tofTed  by  the  violence  of  the  tempeft,  and 
(hipwrecked  upon  a rock,  juft  as  it  is  beginning 
to  grow  dark.  Through  the  favour  of  Heaven 
you  fcramble  fafe  to  land  : you  flee  for  fhelter  to 
a grotto,  rendered  vifible  by  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning,  at  the  bottom  of  a little  valley.  There,  re- 
tired  to  the  covert  of  this  afylum,  you  hear,  ail 
night  long,  the  thunder  roaring,  and  the  rain  de- 
fcending  in  torrents.  At  day-break,  you  difcover 
behind  you  an  amphithéâtre  of  enormous  rocks, 
perpendicularly  fteep  as  a wall.  From  their  bafes, 
here  and  there,  ftart  out  clumps  of  fig-trees,  co- 
vered  over  with  vvhite  and  purple  fruit,  and  tufts 
of  carobs  loaded  with  brown  pods;  their  fummits 
are  crowned  with  pines,  wild  olive-trees,  and  cy- 
pr  elles  bending  under  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
The  échos  of  thefe  rocks  repeat,  in  the  air,  the 
confufed  howling  of  the  tempeft,  and  the  hoarfe 
noife  of  the  raging  Sea,  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  a 
diftance.  But  the  little  valley  where  you  are,  is 
the  abode  of  tranquillity  and  repofe.  In  it’s  moffÿ 
declivities  the  fea-lark  builds  her  neft,  and  on 
thefe  folitary  ftrands  the  mavis  expeifts  the  ceafing 
of  the  ftorm. 

By  thls  time  the  firft  fires  of  Aurora  are  length- 
ening  over  the  flowery  ftachys,  and  the  violet  beds 
of  thyme  which  clothe  the  fwelling  hillocks.  The 
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brightening  rays  difclofe  to  view,  on  the  fummit 
of  an  adjoining  eminence,  a cottage  overfhadowed 
vvith  trees.  Out  of  it  iflue  a fliepherd,  liis  wife, 
and  his  daughter,  who  lake  the  path  that  leads  to 
the  grotto,  with  vafes  and  balkets  on  their  lieads. 
It  is  the  fpedacle  of  your  diftrefs  which  attrads 
thefe  good  people  toward  you.  They  are  pro- 
vided  with  fire,  fruits,  bread,  wine,  clothing,  for 
your  relief.  They  vie  with  each  other  in  rendering 
you  the  ofEces  of  hofpitality.  The  wants  of  the 
body  being  fatisfied,  thofe  of  the  mind  begin  to 
call  for  gratification.  Your  eye  eagerly  wanders 
along  the  furface  of  the  deep,  and  you  are  en- 
quiring  within  yourfelf,  “ On  what  part  of  the 
<f  World  am  I thrown  ?”  The  fliepherd  perceiv-es 
your  anxiety,  and  removes  it,  addrefling  you  in 
thefe  words  : “ That  diftant  ifland  which  you  fee 
“ to  the  North,  is  Mycone.  There  is  Delos,  a 
“ little  to  the  left,  and  Paros  diredly  in  front. 
“ That  in  which  we  are  is  Naxos;  you  are  on 
“ that  very  part  of  the  ifland  where  Ariadne  was 
“ formerly  abandoned  by  T hefeus . It  was  on  that 
“ long  bank  of  white  fand,  which  projeds  below 
“ into  the  Sea,  that  fhe  pafl'ed  the  days»  with  lier 
“ eyes  rivetted  on  that  point  of  the  Horizon  where 
“ the  vefîel  of  lier  faithlefs  lover  at  length  ceafed 
to  be  vifible  j and  into  this  very  grotto,  where 
“ you  now  are,  Aie  retired,  at  night,  to  mourn 
V over  his  departure,  To  the  right,  bçtween  thefe 
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“ two  littlc  hills,  on  the  top  of  which  you  behold 
<c  fome  confufed  ruins,  flood  a flourilhing  city, 
t£  named  Naxos.  It’s  female  inhabitants,  touched 
“ with  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Minos , 
“ reforted  hither,  to  look  for  hèr,  and  to  comfort 
<f  hcr.  They  endeavoured,  'at  firft,  to  divert  her 
“ attention  by  amufïng  coriverfation  ; but  nothing 
“ could  give  her  pleafure,  but  the  name,  and  the 
te  recolledtion,  of  her  beloved  Thefeus.  Thefe  dam- 
tc  fels  then  counterfeited  letters  from  that  Hero, 
“ bréathing  the  tendereft  affe&ion,  and  addrdfed 
“ to  Ariadne.  They  flew  to  deliver  them  to  her, 
“ and  faid,  Take  comfort,  beautiful  Ariadne. 
iC  ‘Thefeus  will  foon  return  : Thefeus  thinks  of  no- 
iC  thing  but  you.  Ariadne , in  an  extafy  of  delight, 
te  read  the  letters,  and,  with  a trembling  hand, 
“ haftened  to  anfvver  them.  The  Naxian  girls 
<f  took  charge  of  her  anfwers,  and  promifed  to 
“ hâve  them  fpeedily  conveyed  to  Thefeus.  In 
“ this  manner  they  amufed  her  grief.  But  when 
<c  they  perceived  that  the  fight  of  the  Sea  plunged 
iC  her  more  and  mortî  into  melancholy,  they  decoyed 
‘c  her  into  thofe  extenfive  groves  which  you  obferve 
“ below  in  the  plain.  Therc  they  invented  every 
<c  fpecies  of  feftivity,  that  could  lull  her  fond  re- 
i(  gret  to  reft.  Sometimes  they  formed  around  her 
“ choral  dances,  and  reprefented,  by  the  linking 
“ of  their  hands,  the  varions  windings  of  the  1&- 
(i  byrinth  of  Crete,  out  of  which,  by  her  aid, 
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<£  efcaped  the  happy  Thefens  : fometimes  they  ar~ 
« fefted  to  put  to  death  the  terrible  Minotaur . 
<{  The  heart  of  Ariadne  expanded  to  the  percep- 
“ rion  of  joy,  at  the  fight  of  reprefentations  which 
“ called  to  her  remembrance  the  power  of  her  fa- 
C£  ther,  the  glory  of  her  lover,  and  the  triumph  of 
“ her  own  charms,  which  had  repaired  the  deftiny 
£<  of  Athensr^but  when  the  winds  conveyed  to 
“ her  ear,  through  the  mulic  of  the  tabor  and  of 
“ the  flûte,  the  diftant  noife  of  the  billows  break - 
£t  ins;  on  the  (hore  from  which  fine  faw  the  cruel 
££  Thefens  take  his  departure,  fine  turned  her  face 
££  to'ward  the  Sea,  and  began  to  weep.  Thus  the 
tc  Naxians  were  made  fenfible,  that  unfortunate 
<£  love  can  find,  in  the  very  lap  of  gaiety,  the 
“ menns  of  embittering  it’s  anguifih  ; and  that  the 
££  recollection  of  pain  is  to  be  loft,  only  by  lofing 
££  that  of  pleafure.  They  endeavoured,  therefore, 
££  to  remove  Ariadne  from  fcenes  and  founds 
££  which  were  continually  recalling  the  idea  of  her 
££  lover.  They  perfuaded  her  to  vifit  their  city, 
££  where  they  provided  for  her  magnificent  ban- 
££  quets,  in  fuperb  apartments,  raifed  on  columns 
££  of  granité.  Into  thefe,  no  male  was  permitted 
££  to  enter,  and  no  noife  from  without  could.make 
“ itfelf  heard.  They  had  taken  care  to  cover  the 
££  pavement,  the  walls,  the  doors,  and  the  win- 
££  dows,  with  the  richeft  tapeftry,  on  which  were 
“ reprefented  meadows,  vineyards,  and  enchanting 
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“ folitudes.  A thoufand  lamps  and  torches  daz- 
“ zled  the  eye.  They  made  Ariadne  feat  herfelf 
“ in  the  nudft  of  them  on  culhions;  they  placed 
“ a coronet  of  ivy,  with  it’s  black  clufters,  upon 
“ her  flaxen  hair,  and  around  her  pale  forehead  ; 
“ then  they  arranged,  at  her  feet,  urns  of  alabafter 
“ replenifhed  with  the  choiceft  wines;  they  ponred 
“ them  out  into  cups  of  gold,  which  they  pre- 
<c  fented  to  her,  faying  ; Drink,  lovely  daughter 
“ of  Mi  nos  ; this  ifland  produces  the  richeft  pre- 
“ fents  of  Bacchus.  Drink,  wine  diflipates  care. 
“ Ariadne , with  a fmile,  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  per- 
“ fuaded.  In  a litcle  time,  the  rofes  of  health 
“ re-appeared  on  her  countenance,  and  a report 
“ was  inuuediately  fpread  over  Naxos,  that  Bac- 
<c  chus  was  corne  to  the  relief  of  the  miftrefs  of 
“ Thefeus.  The  inhabitants,  tranfported  with  joy, 
ee  reared  a temple  to  that  God,  of  which  you  ftill 
fee  fome  columns  and  the  frontifpiece,  on  that 
“ rock,  in  the  midfb  of  the  waves.  But  wine  only 
added  fuel  to  the  love  of  Ariadne.  She  gradu- 
ally  pined  away,  a vidtim  to  her  fad  regrets,  and 
“ even  to  her  fond  hopes.  See  there,  at  the  ex- 
“ tremity  of  this  valley,  on  a little  hillock,  co- 
“ veced  with  marine-wormwood,  is  her  tomb,  and 
“ her  flatue  ftill  looking  toward  the  Sea.  You 
«*  can  fcarcely  now  diftinguifti  in  it  the  figure  of  a 
female  ; but  there  is  even  now  difcernible  in  it 
the  reftlefs  attitude  of  a lover.  This  monument. 
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as  well  as  every  other  of  the  country,  hâve  been 
“ mutilated  by  time,  and  ftill  more  by  rhe  hand 
“ of  barbarians  ; but  die  memory  of  fuffering  vir- 
cc  tue  is  not,  on  the  Earth,  at  the  mercyof  tyrants. 
“ The  tomb  of  Ariadne  is  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
Turks,  and  lier  crown  is  planted  among  the 
“ ftars.  As  for  us,  efcaped  from  the  notice  of  the 
“ povvers  of  this  World,  by  means  of  our  very 
“ obfcurity,  \ve  hâve,  through  the  goodnefs  of 
“ Heaven,  found  liberty  at  a diftance  from  the 
“ Great,  and  happinefs  in  a defert.  Stranger,  if 
“ you  are  ftill  capable  of  being  affected  by  the 
“ blelfings  of  Nature,  it  is  in  your  power  to  ftiare 
“ them  with  us.” 

At  this  récital,  the  gentle  tears  of  humanity 
trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  his  fpoufe,  and  of  liis 
youthful  daughter,  as  ftie  breathes  a figh  to  the 
memory  of  Ariadne  ; and  I greatly  doubt,  whether 
an  Atheift  himfelf,  who  acknowledges  nothing 
elfe  in  Nature  but  the  Laws  of  matter  and  of  mo- 
tion, could  be  infenfible  to  thofe  prefent  corre- 
fpondencies,  and  thofe  ancient  recolleiflions. 

Voluptuous  men  ! Greece  alone,  you  tell  me, 
prefents  fcenes  and  points  of  view  fo  tenderly  af- 
feftmg.  Ariadne , accordingly,  has  a place  in 

every  garden  ; Ariadne  prefents  herfelf  to  view  in 
every  collection  of  painting.  From  the  turret  of 
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your  own  caftle,  rhrow  your  eye  over  the  plains 
below.  As  the  profped  graduel ly  extends,  it 
terminâtes  in  a Horizon  much  more  beautiful  than 
thofe  of  delolated  Greece.  Your  apartment  is 
more  commodious  than  a grotto,  and  your  fophas 
much  loiter  than  the  turf.  The  undulation,  and 
the  murmuring  found  of  your  flowery  meadows 
are  more  grateful  to.  the  fenfe  than  thofe  of  the 
billows  of  the  Mediterranean.  Your  money  and 
your  own  gardens  can  fupply  you  with  greater  va- 
riety  of  the  choicéft  wines  and  fruits  than  ail  the 
illands  of  the  Archipelago  could  produce.  Would 
you  blend  with  thefe  delights  that  of  Deity  ? Be- 
hold  on  yonder  hill,  that  fmall  parifh-church,  en- 
circled  by  aged  elms.  Among  the  young  women 
who  there  aflemble,  under  it’s  ruftic  portico,  there 
may  be,  undoubtedly,  fome  forlorn  Ariadne , be- 
trayed  by  a faithlefs  lover*.  She  is  not  made  of 

> marble. 


* There  are,  in  our  own  plains,  young  females  much  more  re« 
fpedtable  than  Ariadne,  to  whom  our  Hiftorians,  who  make  fuch 
a parade  df  virtue,  pay  no  manner  of  attention.  A perfon  of  my 
acquaintance  obferved  ône  Sunday,  at  the  gâte  of  a country- 
church,  a young  woman  at  prdyer,  quite  alone,  while  they  were 
chanting  vefpers  within.  As  he  remained  fome  time  in  the 
place,  he  obferved,  for  fierai  Sundays  fucceffivély,  that  famé 
voung  woman,  \vho  never  once  entered  the  church  during  the 
fervice.  Being  mightily  ftruck  with  thia  ftngularity  of  beha- 
viour,  he  enquired  into  the  meaning  of  it  at  fome  others  of  the 
fenaale  peafants,  who  anfwered  him,  that  it  muft  be  lier  own 
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tnïirbie,  but  of  living  flefh  and  blood  ; rtie  is  not 
a Greek,  but  a French-woman  ; fhe  is  not  com- 
for'ted,  but  infülted  by  her  companions.  Vifit  her 
humble  abode,  and  foothe  her  anguifh.  Do  good 
in  this  life,  whicll  is  paffing  away.with  the  rapidity 
of  a torrent.  Do  good,  not  out  of  oftentation,  and 
by  the  hands  of  a ftranger  ; but  for  the  fake  of 
Heaven,  and  with  your  own  hand.  The  fruit  of 
virtue  lofes  it’s  flavour,  when  gathered  byanother, 
and  not  ydurfelf.  Ah  ! ifyouwould,  in  perfon, 
îpeak  an  encouraging  word  to  her,  under  that  load 
of  depreffion  ; if,  by  your  fympathy,  you  raife  her 
« ? you  will  perceive  how,  under  a 

fenfe  of  your  goodnefs,  her  forehead  is  overfpread 
with  a bluflhjher  eyes  fufFufed  with  tears,  her  convul- 
fivelips  move  without  fpeaking,and  herheart,  long 
oppreffed  with  fhame,  expand  to  the  approach  of 
a comforter,  as  to  the  fentiment  of  the  Deity. 

will  merely  that  determined  her  to  ftop  at  the  porch,  as  they 
knew  of  nothing  that  thould  preventher  going  in,  adding,  that 
they  had  frequently  urged  her  to  accompany  them,  but  in  vain. 
Atlaft,  defirous  of  having  the  folution  of  this  myftery,  he  ad- 
drcffcd  himfelfto  the  young  woman  herfelf,  whofe  conduA  ap- 
peared  to  him  fo  very  extraordinary.  She  appeared,  at  firff, 
fomewhat  difconcerted,  but  prefently  collefting  courage,  “ Sir,” 
faid  lhe,  « I had  a lover  who  to'ok  advantage  of  myfrailty  ’l 
“became  prégnant,  and  my  lover  fafling  fick,  died,  ■ vvhhout 
«akmg  me  his  wife.  It  is  my  defire,  that  a voluntary  exclu- 
sion from  church  for  life  fhould  ferve  as  fome  atonement  for 
my  fault,  and  as  a warmng  to  my  companions.” 

VOL.  III,  D d 
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Yon  will  thçn  perceive,  in  the  human  figure, 
touches  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  chifels  of 
-Greece,  and  the  pencil  of  a Van  Dyk.  The  feli- 
city  of  an  unfortunate  young  woman  will  coft  you 
much  lefs  than  the  ftatue  of  Ariadne  : and  inftead 
of  giving  celebrity  to  the  name  of  an  artift  in  your 
hôtel,  for  a few  years,  this  will  immortalize  your 
own,  and  caufe  it  to  laft,  long  after  you  are  gone 
from  hence,  every  time  (lie  fays  to  her  companions 
and  to  her  children  : “ It  was  a God,  who  came  to 
“ fuccour  me  in  the  day  of  my  diflrefs.” 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  infbincfc  of  Divi- 
nity  in  our  phyfical  fenfations,  and  fhall  conclude 
this  Study,  by  the  fentiments  of  the  foui  which  are 
- purely  intelle&ual.  Thus  we  fhall  attempt  to  con- 
Vey  a faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  Man. 


OF  FHYS1CAL  SENSATIONS. 

Ail  the  phyfical  fenfations  are,  in  themfelves,  fo 
many  teftimonies  of  our  mifeiy.  If  Man  is  fo  fenfible 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  touch,  it  is  becaufe  lie  is  nak- 
ed  ail  his  body  over.  He  is  under  the  necefîity,  in 
order  to  clothe  himfelf  of  ftripping  the  quadruped, 
the  plant,  and  theworm.  If  almoft  ail  vegetables 
and  animais  are  laid  under  contribution  to  iupply 
him  with  food,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  obliged  to  etn- 
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plby  a g'reat  deal  of  cookery,  and  many  combina- 
tions, in  preparing  his  aliments.  Nature  hastreated 
him  vvitli  much  feverity  ; for  he  is  the  only  one  of 
animais,  for  the  wants  of  which  fhe  bas  made  no 
immédiate  provifion.  Our  philofophers  hâve  not 
fufficiently  reflëded  on  this  perplexing  diftindion. 
How  ! a worm  provided  with  it’s  auger  or  it’s  file; 
he  enters  into  life  in  the  midft  of  a profufion  of 
fruit  proper  for  his  fubfiftence  ; he,  by  and  by, 
finds  in  himfelf  the  means  of  fpinning  and  weaving 
his  own  garment;  after  that,  he  transforms  himfelf 
into  a gaudy  butterfly,  who  ranges  uncontroled, 
abandoning  himfelf  to  ail  the  delights  of  love,  and 
re-perpetuating  his  fpecies  without  anxiety,  and 
without  remorfe  ; whereas  the  fon  of  a King  is 
born  completely  naked,  amidft  tears  and  groans, 
ftanding  in  need,  ail  his  life  long,  of  the  affiftance 
of  another  ; under  the  neceflity  of  maintaining  an 
unremitting  conflid  with  his  own  fpecies,  from 
within,  or  from  without,  and  frequently  finding 
in  himfelf  his  moft  formidable  enemy  ! Of  a truth, 
unlefs  we  are  ail  the  children  of  duft,  it  would  be 
a thoufmd  times  better  to  enter  upon  exiftence 
undc-r  the  form  of  an  infed,  than  under  that  of  an 
Emperor.  But  Man  bas  been  abandoned  to  the 
moft  abjed  mifcry,  only  that  he  may  hâve  uninter- 
rupted  recouife  to  the  fir.ft  of  Powers. 
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Of  the  Senfe  of  TaJInig, 

i 

There  is  no  one  phyfical  fenfation  but  what 
awakens  in  Man  fome  fentiment  of  the  Deity. 

To  begin  with  the  groffeft  of  ali  our  fenfes, 
that  which  relates  to  eating  and  drinking  ; ail  Na- 
tions, in  the  favage  date,  hâve  entertained  the  be- 
lief  that  the  Divinity  had  need  to  fupport  his 
life,  by  the  famé  means  that  men  do  : hence,  in  ail 
religions,  the  origin  of  facrifice.  Hence,  alfo,  has 
farther  proceeded,  in  many  Nations,  the  cuftom 
of  placing  viands  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The 
wives  of  the  American  favages  extend  this  mark 
of  folicitude  even  to  infants  who  die  upon  the 
breaft.  After  having  bellowed  upon  them  the 
rights  of  fepulture,  they  corne  once  a day,  for  fe- 
veral  weeks,  and  prefs  from  the  nipple  a fevv  drops 
of  milk  upon  the  grave  of  the  departed  fuckling*. 
This  is  pofitively  affirmed  by  the  Jefuit  Charlevoix, 
who  was  frequently  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  faâ:. 
Thus  the  fentiment  of  Deity,  and  that  of  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  foui,  are  intervvoven  with  our  af- 
feélions  themofl  completely  animal,  and  efpecially 
with  maternai  tendernefs. 

* See  Father  Charlevoix , his  Travels  through  America. 
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But  Man  bas  notfatisfied  himfelf  with  admitting 
intelledtual  beings  to  a Pnare  of  bis  repaft,  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  witb  inviting  them  to  bis  table;  he 
has  found  the  means  of  elevating  himfelf  to  their 
rank,  by  tbe  phyfical  effe&s  of  thofe  very  aliments. 
It  is  fingularly  remarkable,  that  lèverai  favage 
Nations  hâve  been  difcovered,  who  fcarcely  pof- 
fefled  indudry  fufficient  to  procure  food  for  them- 
felves  ; but  not  one  who  had  not  invented  the 
means  of  getting  drunk.  Man  is  the  only  animal 
who  is  fenfible  to  that  pleafure.  Other  animais 
are  content  to  remain  in  their  fphere.  Man  is 
making  perpétuai  efforts  to  get  out  of  his.  Intoxi- 
cation elevates  the  mind.  Ail  religious  feftivals 
among  Savages,  and  even  among  polifhed  Na- 
tions, end  in  feading,  in  which  men  drink  till 
reafon  is  gone  : they  begin,  it  is  true,  with  fading, 
but  intoxication  clofes  the  fcene.  Man  renounces 
human  reafon,  that  he  may  excite  in  himfelf 
émotions  that  are  divine.  The  effed  of  intoxica- 
tion is  to  convey  the  foui  into  the  bofom  of  fome 
deity.  You  always  hear  topers  celebrating,  in  their 
fongs,  Bac  chus.  Mars , Venus,  or  the  God  of  Love. 
It  is  farther  very  remarkable,  that  men  do  not 
abandon  themfelves  to  blafphemy  till  they  arrive 
at  a date  of  intoxication  ; for  it  is  an  inftincd  as 
ufual  to  the  foui,  to  cleave  to  the  Deity,  when  it 
is  in  it  s natuial  date,  as  to  abjure  Him  when  it  is 
corrupted  by  vice. 
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Of  the  Senfe  of  Smelling. 

The  pleafures  of  fmell  are  peculiar  to  Man; 
for  1 do  not  comprehend  under  it  the  olfaétory 
émanations  by  which  he  forms  a judgment  of  his 
aliments,  and  which  are  common  to  him  with  moft 
animais.  Man  alone  is  fenfible  to  perfumes,  and 
employs  them  to  give  more  energy  to  his  pafhons. 
Mahomet  faid,  that  they  elevated  his  foui  to  Heaven. 
Whatever  may  be  in  this,  the  ule  of  them  has  been 
intr®duced  into  ail  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
into  thepolitical  aflemblies,  of  many  Nations.  The 
Braflians,  as  well  as  ail  the  Savages  of  North- 
America,  never  deliberate  on  any  obje^t  of  im- 
portance, without  fmoking  tobacco  in  a calumet, 
ït  is  from  this  praétice  that  the  calumet  is  become, 
among  ail  thofe  Nations,  the  fymbol  of  peace,  of 
war,  of  alliance,  accord ing  to  the  acceffories  with 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

It  is,  undoubedly,  from  the  famé  cuftom  of 
fmoking,  which  was  common  to  the  Scythians,  as 
Herodatus  relates,  that  the  caduceus  of  Mercury , 
which  has  a ftriking  refemblance  to  the  calumet 
of  the  Americans,  and  which  appears,  like  it,  to 
hâve  been  nothing  but  a pipe,  became  the  fymbol 
of  commerce.  Tobacco  increafes,  in  fome  mea- 
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fure,  the  powers  of  lhe  underftanding,  by  pro- 
ducing  a fpecies  of  intoxication  in  the  nerves  of 
the  brain.  Lery  tells  11s,  that  the  Brafilians  fmoke 
tobacco  till  it  makes  them  drunk.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  thofe  nations  hâve  found  out  the 
moft  cephalic  plant  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom,  and  'that  the  ufe  of  it  is  the  moft  univerfally 
diffufed  of  ail  thofe  which  exift  on  the  Globe,  the 
vine  and  the  corn-plants  not  excepted.  I hâve 
feen  it  cultivated  in  Finland,  beyond  Viburg,  in 
about  the  fïxty  firft  degree  of  North  Latitude. 
The  habit  of  ufing  it  becomes  fo  powerful,  that  a 
perfon  who  has  acquired  it,  will  rather  forego 
bread,  for  a day,  than  his  tobacco.  This  plant  is, 
neverthelefs,  a real  poifon  ; it  affedts,  at  length,  the 
olfadlory  nerves,  and  fômetimes  the  fight.  But 
Man  is  ever  difpofed  to  impair  his  phyfical  con- 
ftitution,  provided  he  can  ftrengthen  in  himfelf 
the  intelledtual  fentiment. 

Of  the  Senje  of  Seeing. 

\ 

Every  thing  that  has  been  faid,  in  detailing  cer- 
tain general  Lavvs  of  Nature,  harmonies,  confor- 
mities,  contrads,  and  oppofitions,  refers  princi- 
pally  to  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  I do  not  fpeak  of 
adaptation,  or  correfpondence  ; for  this  belongs  to 
the  fentiment  of  reafon,  and  is  entirely  diftincft 
from  matter.  The  other  relations  are,  in  truth, 
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founded  on  the  reafon  itfelf  of  Nature,  which 
communicates  delight'to  us  by  means  pf  colours 
and  forms  generative  and  generated,  and  infpires 
melancholy  by  thofe  which  announce  decompo- 
lition  and  deftruftion.  But,  without  entering  upon 
that  vaft  and  inexhauftible  fubjedt,  I fhall,  at  pre- 
fent,  confine  myfelf  to  certain  optical  effefrs,  which 
involuntarily  excite  in  us  thefentiment  qf  fome  of 
the  attributes  of  Deity. 

One  of  the  moft  obvious  caufes  of  the  pkafure 
which  we  dérivé  from  the  fight  of  a great  tree, 
arifes  from  the  fentiment  of  infinity  kindled  in  us, 
by  it’s  pyramidical  form.  The  decreafe  of  it’s 
different  tiers  of  branches,  and  tints  of  verdure, 
which  are  always  lighter  at  the  extremities  of  the 
tree,  than  in  the  reft  of  it’s  foliage,  give  it  an  ap- 
parent élévation,  whiçh  never  terminâtes.  We  ex- 
périence the  famé  fenfations  in  the  horizontal  plan 
of  landfcapes,  in  which  we  frequently  perceive  fe- 
veral  fuccefîïve  hilly  élévations  flying  avvay  one  be- 
hind  another,  ;ill  the  laft  melt  away  into  the  Hea- 
vens.  Nature  produces  the  famé  effedt  in  vafi: 
plains,  by  means  of  çhe  vapours  which  rife  from 
the  banks  of  the  lakes,  or  from  the  channels  of  the 
brooks  and  riversthat  wander  through  themi  their 
contours  are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  es- 
tent of  the  plain,  as  I hâve  many  a time  remarked. 
Thofe  vapours  prefent  themfelves  on  different 
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plans  ; fometimes  they  ftand  ftill,  like  curtains 
drawn  along  the  fkirts  of  the  forefts  ; fometimes 
they  mount  into  columns  over  the  brooks  which 
meander  through  the  meadows  ; fometimes  they 
are  quite  gray  ; at  other  times  they  are  illumined 
and  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Under  ail 
thefe  afpeds,  they  difplay  to  us,  if  I may  venture 
to  ufe  the  expreffion,  feveral  pejrfpedives  of  infp- 
jnity  in  infînity  itfelf, 

I fay  nothing  of  the  delightful  fpedacle  which 
the  Heavens  fometimes  prefent  to  us,  in  the  difpo- 
lition  of  the  clouds.  I do  not  know  of  any  Phk 
lofopher  who  has  fo  much  as  fufpeded  tliat  their 
beauties  were  fubjeded  to  Lavv.  One  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  no  one  animal,  which  lives 
in  the  light,  is  infenfible  to  their  effeds.  1 hâve 
fpoken,  in  another  place;  fomewhat  of  their  cha- 
raders  of  amability  or  terror,  which  are  the  famé 
with  thofe  of  amiable  or  dangerous  animais  and 
vegetables,  conformably  to  thofe  of  the  days  and 
of  the  feafons  whicl*  they  announce  The  Laws 
of  them  which  I hâve  fketched,  will  fuggeft  deli, 
çious  fubjecls  of  méditation  to  any  perfon  difpofed 
to  ftudy  them,  excepting  thofe  who  are  determined 
to  apply  the  mechamcal  medium  of  barometers 
and  thermometers.  Thefe  inftruments  are  good 
for  nothing  but  the  régulation  of  the  atmofphere 
pf  our  chambers.  They  too  frequently  conceai 
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from  us  the  aftion  of  Nature;  they  announce,  in 
mofi:  inftances,  the  famé  températures  to  the  days 
which  fet  the  birds  a-fmging,  and  to  thofe  which 
reduce  them  to  filence.  The  harmonies  of  Hea- 
ven  are  to  be  felt  only  by  the  heart  of  Man.  Ail 
Nations,  ftruck  by  their  ineffable  language,  raife 
their  hands  and  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  the  invo- 
luntary  émotions  of  joy  or  of  grief. 

Reafon,  however,  tells  them  that  God  is  every 
where.  How  cornes  it  that  no  one  ftretches  out 
his  arms  toward  the  Earth,  or  to  the  Horizon,  in 
the  attitude  of  invocation  ? Whence  cornes  the 
fentiment  which  whifpers  to  them,  God  is  in  Hea- 
ven F Is  it  becaufe  Heaven  is  the  place  where  light 
dwells  ? Is  it  becaufe  the  light  itfelf,  which  dif- 
clofes  ail  objets  to  us,  not  being,  like  our  ter- 
reftrial  fubftances,  liable  to  be  divided,  corrupted, 
deftroyed,  and  confined,  feems  to  prefent  fome- 
thrng  celeftial  in  it’s  fubftance  ? 

It  is  to  the  fentiment  of  infinity,  which  the  fight 
of  the  Heavens  infpires,  that  we  muft  afcribe  the 
tafle  of  ail  Nations,  for  building  temples  on  the 
fummit  of  a mountain,  and  the  invincible  propen- 
fity  which  the  Jews  felt,  like  other  Nations,  to 
worflaip  upon  high  places.  There  is  not  a moun- 
tain, ail  over  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  but 

what  has  it’s  chureh  ; nor  a hill,  in  China,  bue 
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what  has  it’s  p^goda.  If,  as  fome  Philofophers 
prétend,  we  never  form  a judgment  of  the  nature 
ofthings,  but  from  the  mechanical  refults  of  a 
comparilbn  with  ourfelves,,  the  élévation  of  moun- 
tains  ought  tohumiliate  our  infignificance.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  thefe  fublime  objeifls,  by  elevating 
us  toward  Heaven,  elevate  thither  the  foui  of  Man, 
by  the  fentiment  of  infinity  ; and,  disjoining  us 
from  things  terreftrial,  waft  us  to  the  enjoyment 
of  beauties  of  much  longer  duration. 

The  works  of  Nature  frequently  prefent  to  us 
lèverai  kinds  of  infinity  at  once  : thus,  for  example, 
a great  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  cavernous,  and 
covered  with  mofs,  conveys  to  us  the  fentiment 
of  infinity  as  to  time,  as  vvell  as  that  of  infinity 
in  point  of  élévation.  It  exhibits  a monument  of 
âges  when  we  did  not  exift.  If  to  this  is  added 
infinity  of  extenfion,  as  when  we  perceive  through 
it’s  folemn  branches,  objeéts  prodigioufly  remote, 
our  vénération  increafes.  Go  on,  and  add  to  ail 
thefe,  the  different  ridges  of  it’s  mafs,  in  contrait 
with  the  profundity  of  the  valleys,  and  with  the 
ievel  of  the  plains  ; it’s  venerable  half-lights,  which 
oppofe  themfelves  to,  and  play  with,  the  azuré  of  the 
Heavens  ; and  the  fentiment  of  our  own  wretch- 
ednefs,  which  it  relieves,  by  the  ideas  of  the  pro- 
tection which  it  affords  in  the  thicknefs  of  it’s 
f.runk,  immoveable  as  the  rock,  and  in  it’s  auguft 
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fummit,  agitated  by  thc  winds,  the  majeftic  mur- 
murs  of  which  feem  to  fympathize  with  o.ur  di- 
ftrefs.  A tree,  with  ail  thefe  harmonies,  feems  to 
infpirean  inexpreffible  religious  awe.  Pliny  fays,  in 
eonformity  to  this  idea,  that  the  trees  were  the  firft 
temples  of  the  Gods. 

i 

The  fublime  imprefîion  which  they  produce,  be- 
comes  ffcill  more  profound,  when  they  recal  to  us 
fome  fentiment  ol  virtue,  fuch  as  the  recolledion 
of  the  great  men  who  planted  them,  or  of  thofe 
whofe  tombs  they  fhade.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
oaks  of  Iulus  at  Troy.  It  is  from  an  effedl  of 
this  fentiment,  that  the  mountains  of  Greece  and 
îtaly  appear  to  us  more  refpeftable  than  thofe  of 
the  reft  of  Europe,  though  they  are  of  no  higher 
antiquity  on  the  Globe,  becaufe  their  monuments, 
in  ruins  as  they  are,  call  to  our  remembrance  the 
virtues  of  the  perfons  who  inhabited  them.  But 
this  fubjedl  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  article. 

în  general,  the  different  fenfations  of  infînity 
inCreafe  by  the  contrafts  of  the  phyfîcal  objedls 
which  produce  them.  Our  Painters  are  not  luffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  choice  of  thofe  which  they 
introduce  into  the  fore-ground  of  their  pictures. 
They  would  give  a much  more  powerful  efleifl  to 
their  back-ground  fcenery,  if  they  oppofed  to  it 
the  frontifpiece,  not  only  in  colours  and  forms,  as 

they 
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they  Tome  time  do,  but  in  nature.  Thus,  for  ex» 
ample,  if  the  Artift  wifhed  to  communicate  an 
affe&ing  intereft  to  a cheerful  and  fmiling  land^ 
fcape,  hc  would  do  well  to  prefent  it  through  a 
magnifrcent  triumphal  arch,  crumbling  into  ruin 
by  length  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  a city  filled 
with  Tufcan  and  Egyptian  monuments,  would 
hâve  a flill  greater  air  of  antiquity,  when  viewed 
from  under  a bower  of  verdure  and  flowers.  We 
ought  to  imitate  Nature,  who  never  produees  the 
moft  lovely  plants,  in  ail  their  beauty,  fuch  a$ 
mofles,  violets,  and  rofes,  but  at  the  foot  of  ruftie 
rocks. 


Not  that  confonances  do  not  likewife  produce  a 
very  powerful  effed,  efpecially  when  they  f#em  to 
unité  objeds  wbich  are  diftinuft  from  each  other, 
It  is  thus,  for  inftance,  that  the  cupola  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Four  Nations,  prefents  a magnificent 
point  of  view,  when  feen  from  the  middle  of  the 
court  of  the  Louvre,  through  the  arcade  of  that 
palace  which  is  oppofite,  for  then  you  view  it  co®, 
plete,  with  a portion  of  the  Heaven  under  the  arch, 
as  if  it  were  a part  of  the  Louvre.  But  in  this 
very  confonance,  which  gives  fuch  an  extent  to  our 
Villon,  there  is  likewile  a contraft  in  the  concave 
fortn  of  the  arcade,  with  the  convex  form  of  the 
cupola. 

The 
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The  great  art  of  moving  is  to  oppofe  fenlîble 
objets  to  intellectual.  The  foui,  in  that  café, 
tabes  a daring  foar.  It  pâlies  from  the  vifible  to 
the  inviiible,  and  enjoys,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  in  it’s  own  way,  by  extending  itfelf 
into  the  unbounded  fields  of  fentiment  and'of  in- 
telligence. Among  certain  Tartar  Tribes,when  a 
great  man  dies,  his  groom,  after  the  interment, 
leads  out  the  horfe  which  his  mafter  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  ride,  places  the  clothes  which  he  vvore 
on  the  horfe’s  back,  and  walks  him,  in  profound 
filence,  before  the  affembly,  who,  by  that  fpec- 
tacle  are  melted  into  tears. 

When  the  fupprefled  circumfhances  multiply, 
and  imite  themfelves  to  fome  virtuous  affeâiion, 
the  émotions  of  the  foui  are  greatly  heightened. 
Thus  when,  in  the  Æneid,  Iulus  is  promifing  to 
make  prefents  to  N if  us  and  Euryalus , who  are 
going  in  quëft  of  his  father  to  Palanteum , h§  fays 
to  Ni  fus  : 

Bina  dabo  argento  perfe&a  arque  afpera  fignis 
Pocula,  devictâ  genitor  quæ  cepit  Ariibâ  ; 

Et  tripodes  geminos,  auri  duo  magna  talenta, 

Cratera  antiquum  quem  dat  Sidonia  Dido. 

il  cl  i /,  Ltb.  /A»  263. 

Two  filver  clips,  embofs’d  with  niceft  art, 

I’il  give,  of  warlike  lpoils  my  F the. 'spart, 

When  fam’d  Anlba  fell  ; two  tnpods  oldj 
A double  talent,  too,  ot  purett  gold  ; 

Sidonian  Dido's  gdt  (bail  crown  the  rUt, 

A bowl  antique,  of  generous  love  the  teft. 
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ct  I w i 11  prefcnt  yon  with  two  filver  cups  of  ex- 
iC  quifite  workrnanfhip,  with  curious  figures  in 
*e  alto-relievo,  They  became  my  father’s  pro- 
“ perty  at  the  capture  of  Arifba.  To  thefe  I wiil 
“ add  a pair  of  tvvin  tripods  ; two  talents  of  maffy 
“•gold  ; and  an  ancient  goblet,  a token  of  affec- 
e<  tion  from  Queen  Dido.” 

He  promifes  to  the  two  youthful  friends,  united 
to  each  other  in  the  tendereft  bonds,  double  pre- 
fents,  two  cups,  two  tripods  to  ferve  as  ftands  for 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  two  ta- 
lents of  gold  to  replenith  them  with  wine,  but 
only  one  bowl  from  which  they  might  drink  to- 
gether.  And  then,  what  a bowl!  he  boafts  neither 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  nor  of 
the  workmanfhip,  as  in  the  café  of  the  other  pre- 
fents;  he  connects  it  with  moral  qualifies  infinitely 
more  interefting  to  the  heart  of  friendthip.  It  is 
antique;  it  was  not  the  prize  of  violence,  but  the 
gift  of  love.  IuluSy  no  doubt,  received  it  as  a 
marK.  of  affection  from  Dido , when  Ihe  confidered 
herfelf  to  be  the  wife  of  Æneas. 

In  ail  the  f.enes  of  paffîon,  where  the  intention 
is  to  produce  ftrong  émotions,  the  more  that  the 
principal  objed  is  circumfcribed,  the  more  ex- 
tended  is  the  intelledual  fentiment  refulring  from 
it.  Several  reafons  might  be  affigned  for  this,  the 
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moft  important  of  which  is,  that  the  acceffory  corî* 
trafts,  as  thofe  of  littlenefs  and  greatnefs,  of  weak* 
nefs  and  ftrength,  of  fini  te  and  infinité,  concur  in 
heightening  the  contraft  of  the  fubjeâ:.  When 
PouJJin  conceived  the  idea  of  a pifture  of  the 
univerfal  deluge,  he  confined  it  to  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a fingle  family.  There  you  fee  an  old  man 
On  horfeback,  on.  the  point  of  drowning;  and  in  a 
boat,  a man,  who  is  perhaps  his  fon,  prefents  to 
his  wife,  who  has  made  fhift  to  fcramble  up  a 
rock,  a little  child  dreffed  in  a red  petticoat,  who, 
on  it’s  part,  is  making  every  effort,  with  it’s  little 
feet,  to  get  upon  the  rock.  The  back-ground  of 
the  landfcape  is  frightful  from  it’s  black  melan- 
choly.  The  herbage  and  the  trees  are  foaked  in 
water,  the  Earth  itfelf  is  penetrated  by  it,  which 
is  rendered  vifible  by  that  long  ferpent,  in  eager 
hafte  to  quit  it’s  hole.  The  torrents  are  gufhing 
dowrt  on  every  fide  ; the  Sun  appears  in  the  Hea- 
vens  like  an  eye  thrufl  out  of  it’s  focket  : but  the 
moft  powerful  interefl  in  the  piece  bears  upon  the 
feebleft  obje£t  : a father  and  a mother,  ready 
themfelves  to  perifh,  are  wholly  engroffed  in  the 
prefervation  of  their  infant.  Every  feeling  is  ex- 
tinguiflied  on  the  Earth,  but  maternai  tendernefs 
is  ftill  alive.  The  human  race  is  deftroyed  be- 
caufe  of  it’s  crimes,  and  innocence  is  going  to  be 
iinvolved  in  the  punifhment.  Thefe  unreftrained 
torrents,  that  deluged  Earth,  that  lurid  Atmo- 

fphere, 
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fphere,  that  extinguifhed  Sun,  thofe  defolated  fo- 
litudes,  that  fugitive  family,  ail  the  effefts  of  that 

univerfal  ruin  of  the  World,  are  wholly  concen- 

/ 

trated  in  an  infant.  There  is  no  one,  however,  who, 
on  viewing  the  fmall  group  of  perfonages  which 
furround  it,  would  not  exclaim  : c(  There’s  the 
Univerfal  Deluge  !”  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man  foui  ; fo  far  from  being  material,  it  lays  hold 
only  of  correfpondencies.  The  lefs  you  difplay  to 
it  phyfical  obje&s,  the  more  you  awaken  in  it  in- 
telledtual  feelings. 


Of  îhe  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

' Plato  calls  hearing  and  feeing  the  fenfes  of  the 
foui.  1 fuppofe  he  qualifies  them  particularly  by 
this  name,  becaufe  vifion  is  affe&ed  by  light, 
which  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a fubftance  ; and 
hearing,  by  the  modulations  of  the  air,  which  are 
not  of  themfelves  bodies.  Befides',  thefe  two  fenfes 
convey  to  us  only  the  fentiment  of  correfponden- 
cies and  harmonies,  without  involving  us  in  mat- 
ter,  as  fmelling  does,  which  is  afie&ed  only  by 
the  émanations  from  bodies,  tafting  by  their  flu- 
idity,  and  touching  by  their  folidity,  by  their  foft- 
nefs,  by  their  heat,  and  by  their  other  phyfical 
qualifies.  Though  hearing  and  feeing  be  the  di- 
rect fenfes  of  the  foui,  we  ought  not,  howeveiq 
vol.  ni.  e e thence 
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thence  to  conclude,  that  a man  born  deaf  atnd  blind 
muft  be  an  idiot,  asfome  hâve  pretended.  Thefoul 
fees  and  hears  by  ail  the  fenfes.  This  has  been 
demonftrated  in  the  cale  of  the  blind  Princes  of 
Perfia,  whofe  fingers,  according  to  Chardin’ s re- 
port, are  fo  aftonifhingly  intelligent,  that  they  can 
trace,  and  calculate,  ail  the  figures  of  Geometry  on 
tablets.  Such  are,  likewife,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,  whom  the  Abbé  de  l’Epée , is  teaching  to 
converfe  together. 

I hâve  no  occafion  to  be  diflfufe  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  intelleétual  relations  of  hearing.  This  fenfe 
is  the  immédiate  organ  of  intelligence  ; it  is  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  réception  of  fpeech,  a fa- 
culty  peculiar  to  Man,  and  which,  by  it’s  infinité 
modulations,  is  the  exprefiion  of  ail  the  correfpon- 
dencies  of  Nature,  and  of  ail  the  feelings  of  the 
human  heart.  But  there  is  another  language, 
which  feems  to  appertain  ftill  more  particularly  to 
this  firft  principle  of  ourfelves,  to  which  we  hâve 
given  the  name  of  fentiment  : I mean  mulic. 

I fhall  not  dwell  on  the  incomprehenfible  power 
which  it  pofl'effes  of  roufing  and  quieting  the  paf- 
fions,  in  a rnanner  independent  of  reafon,  and  of 
kindling  fublime  affe&ions,  difengaged  from  ail  in- 
telle6lual  perception  : it’s  eftedts  are  fufficiently 
known.  I lliall  only  obferve,  that  it  is  fo  natural 
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to  Man,  that  the  firft  prayers  addrefled  to  the 
DEiTY,and  the  original  Laws  among  ail  Nations, 
were  fet  to  mufic.  Man  lofes  a tafte  for  it  only  in 
polifhed  fociety,  the  very  languages  of  which,  at 
length,  lofe  their  accentuation.  The  fa£t  is,  that  a 
multitudc]of  focial  relations  deftroy,  in  a ftateof  re- 
finement,  thecorrefpondencies  of  Nature.  In  that 
ffate,  we  reafon  much,  but  fcarcely  feel  any  longer. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  deerned  the  har- 
mony  of  founds  to  be  fo  neceflary  to  Man,  that 
there  is  not  a fituation  upon  the  Earth  but  vvhat  has 
it’s  finging  bird.  The  linnet  of  the  Canaries  ufu- 
ally  frequents,  in  thofe  iflands,  the  flinty  gutters 
of  the  mountainS.  The  goldfinch  delights  in  fandy 
downs,  the  lark  in  the  meadows,  the  nightingale 
in  woods  by  the  fide  of  a brook,  the  bullfinch, 
whofe  note  is  fo  fweet,  in  the  white  thorn  : the 
thrufh,  the  yellowhammer,  the  greenfinch,  and  ail 
other  finging  birds,  hâve  their  favourite  pofl.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  ail  over  the  Globe  they 
difcover  an  inflinct  which  attra&s  them  to  the  ha- 
bitation of  Man.  if  there  be  but  a fingle  hut  in  a 
foreft,  ail  the  fong-birds  of  the  vicinity  corne  and 
fettle  around  it.  Nay,  none  are  to  be  found  ex- 
cept  in  places  which  are  inhabited.  I bave  tra- 
velled  more  than  fix  hundred  leagues,  through  the 
forefts  of  Ruifia,  but  never  met  with  fmall  birds 
exceptin  the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  On  mak- 
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ing  the  tour  of  the  fortified  places  of  Ruffian  Fin- 
land,  with  the  General  Officers  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  in  which  I ferved,  we  travelled  fomc- 
times  at  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a day,  without 
feeing  on  the  road  either  village  or  bird.  But  when 
we  perceived  the  fparrows  fluttering  about,  we 
concluded  that  we  muft  be  drawing  near  fome  in- 
habited  place.  In  this  indication  we  vvere  never 
once  dcceived.  I relate  it  with  the  more  fatisfac* 
tion,  that  it  may  fometimes  be  of  fervice  to  perfons 
who  hâve  loft  their  way  in  the  woods. 

Garcillajo  de  la  Vega  informs  us,  that  his  father 
having  been  detached  from  Peru,  with  a company 
of  Spaniards,  to  make  difcoveries  beyond  the  Cor- 
deliers, was  in  danger  of  perifhing  with  hunger  in 
the  midft  of  their  uninhabited  valleys  and  quag- 
mires.  He  never  could  hâve  got  'out,  had  lie  not 
perceived  in  the  air  a flight  of  paroquets,  which 
fuggefted  a h ope  that  there  might  be  fome  place 
of  habitation  at  no  great  diftance.  He  dire&ed 
his  march  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  which  the 
paroquets  had  purfued,  and  arrived,  after  incredi- 
b!e  fatigue,  at  acolony  of  Indians,  who  cultivated 
fields  of  maize. 

H 

9 

1 1 i s to  be  obferved,  that  Nature  has  not  given 
a mufical  voice  to  any  one  fea  or  river  bird,  be- 
caufe  it  would  hâve  been  loft  in  the  noife  of  the 
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vvaters,  and  becaufe  the  hurnan  ear  could  not  hâve 
enjoyed  it  at  the  diftance  which  they  are  deftined 
to  live  from  the  land.  If  there  are  fwans  which  fing, 
as  has  been  alleged  by  fome,  their  fong  muft  con- 
fift  of  but  very  few  modulations,  with  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  uncouth  founds  uttered  by  the  duck 
and  the  goofe.  That  of  the  wild  fwans,  which  came 
lately  and  fettled  at  Chantilly,  has  only  four  or 
five  notes.  Aquatic  birds  hâve  fhrill  and  piercing 
cries,  by  meansof  which  they  can  make  themfelves 
heard  in  the  régions  of  wind  and  tempeft  where 
they  inhabit,  and  are  in  perfedt  correfpondence 
with  their  noify  fituations,  and  their  melancholy 
folitudes. 

The  mélodies  of  fong-birds  hâve  fimilar  rela- 
tions to  the  fîtes  which  they  occupy,  and  even  to 
the  diftances  at  which  they  live  from  our  habita- 
tions. The  lark,  who  neftles  among  our  corn,  and 
delights  in  foaring  perpendicularly  till  we  lofe 
fight  of  him,  makes  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
air,  after  he  is  no  longer  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
The  fwallow,  who  grazes  the  walls  of  our  houfes 
as  he  Aies,  and  repofes  on  our  chimneys,  has  a 
fmall  gentle  chirping  voice,  which  does  not  ftun 
the  ear,  as  that  of  the  fongfters  of  the  grove  would 
do  but  the  folitary  nightingale  makes  himfelf 
heard  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  half  a league. 
He  miftrufts  the  vicinity  of  man  ; and,  neverthe- 
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lefs,  always  places  himfelf  within  fight  of  his  ha- 
bitation, and  within  the  reach  of  his  ear.  He 
choofes,  for  this  effeâ:,  places  which  are  the  befl 
conduétors  of  found,  in  order  that  their  echoing 
may  give  more  aflion  to  his  voice.  Having  fta- 
tioned  himfelf  in  his  orcheftra,  he  warbles  an  un- 
known  drama,  which  has  it’s  exordium,  it’s  expo- 
fition,  it’s  recitative,  it’s  cataftrophe,  intermingled 
fometimes  with  the  moft  extravagant  burfts  of  joy, 
fometimes  with  bitter  and  plaintive  notes  of  recol- 
le£lion,  which  he  expreffes  by  long  and  deep 
fighs.  He  raifes  his  fong  at  the  commencement 
of  that  feafon  which  renews  the  face  of  Nature, 
and  feems  to  prefent  Man  with  a reprefentation  of 
the  reftlefs  career  which  lies  before  him. 

Every  bird  has  a voice  adapted  to  the  times  and 
the  flations  of  it’s  deftination,  and  relative  to  the 
wants  of  Man.  The  loud  Clarion  of  the  cock  calls 
him  up  to  labour  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  briik 
and  lively  fong  of  the  lark,  in  the  meadow,  invites 
the  fwains  and  fhepherdeûes  to  the  dance  ; the  vo- 
racious  thrufh,  which  appears  only  in  Autumn, 
fummons  the  ruftic  vine-drefler  to  the  vintage. 
Man  alone,  on  his  part,  is  attentive  to  the  accents 
of  the  feathered  race.  Never  will  the  deer,  who 
fheds  tears  copioufly  over  his  own  misfortunes, 
figh  over  thofe  of  the  complaining  Philomel.  Ne- 
ver  did  the  laborious  ox,  when  led  to  the  flaughten, 
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after  ail  his  painful  fervices,  turn  his  head  toward 
her,  and  fay  : t£  Solitary  bird,  behold  in  what 

“ manner  Man  rewards  his  fervants  !” 

Nature  has  diffufed  thefe  diftradlions,  and  thefe 
confonances  of  fortune,  over  volatile  beings,  in 
order  that  our  foui,  fufceptible  as  it  is  of  every 
wo,  finding  every  where  occafions  of  extending 
that  fufceptibility,  mighü  every  where  be  enabled 
to  alleviate  the  preffure.  She  has  rendered  infen- 
fible  bodies  themfelves  capable  of  thefe  communi- 
cations. She  prefents  to  us,  frequently,  in  the 
midft  of  fcenes  wbich  pain  the  eye,  ot’ner  fcenes 
which  delight  the  ear,  and  foothe  the  mind  with 
interefting  recollerions.  It  is  thus  that  from  the 
bofom  of  forefts,  fhe  tranfports  us  to  the  brink  of 
the  vvaters,  by  the  ruftling  of  the  afpins  and  of  the 
poplars.  At  other  tirnes  (lie  conveys  to  us,  when 
we  are  by  the  fide  of  the  brook,  the  noife  of  the 
Sea,  and  the  manœuvres  of  navigation,  in  the 
murmuring  of  reeds  fhaken  by  the  wind.  When 
flae  can  no  longer  feduce  ouf  reafon  by  foreign 
imagery,  lhc  lulls  it  to  reft  by  the  charm  of  fenti- 
ment . fhe  calls  foith  from  the  bolom  of  the  fo- 
refts, of  the  meadows,  and  of  the  valleys,  founds 
ineffable,  which  excite  in  us  pleafing  reveries,  and 
plunge  us  into  profound  flecp. 
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Of  the  Senfe  of  fouching* 

I fhaîl  make  but  a few  refleCtions  on  the  fenfe 
of  touching.  It  is  themoft  obtufeof  ail  our  fenfes, 
and,  neverthelefs,  it  is,  in  fome  fort,  the  féal  of 
our  intelligence.  To  no  purpofe  is  an  objeCt  ex- 
pofed  to  the  examination  of  the  eye,  in  every  pof- 
fible  pofition  ; we  cannor  be  perfuaded  that  we 
know  it,  unlefs  we  are  permitted  to  put  it  to  the 
touch.  This  inftinCt  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  our 
weaknefs,  which  feeks  in  thefe  approximations 
points  of  protection.  Whatever  may  be  in  this, 
the  fenfe  in  queftion,  blunt  as  it  is,  may  be  made 
the  channel  of  communicating  intelligence,  as  is 
évident  from  the  example  adduced  by  Chardin , 
of  the  blind  men  of  Perfia,  vvho  traced  geometrical 
figures  wrth  their  Angers,  and  formed  a very  aceu- 
rate  judgment  of  the  goodnefs  of  a watch,  by 
handling  the  parts  of  the  movement. 

Wife  Nature  bas  placée!  the  principal  organs  of 
this  fenfe,  which  is  diffufed  over  the  whole  furface 
of  our  ikin,  in  our  hands  and  fect,  which  are  the 
members  the  belt  adapted  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  bodies.  But  in  orde-r  that  they  might  not  be 
expofed  to  the  lofs  of  their  fenfibility,  by  frequent 
thocks,  lhe  has  beftowed  on  them  a great  degree 
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ot  pliancy,  by  dividing  them  into  feveral  fingers 
and  roes,  and  thefe  again  into  feveral  joints  ; far- 
ther,  (lie  has  furnilhed  them,  on  the  points  of  con- 
tai, with  elaftic  half-pincers,  which  prefent,  at 
once,  refiftance  in  their  callous  and  promintnt 
parts,  and  an  exquiûte  fenfibility  in  the  retreating 
parts. 

It  is  matter  of  aftonifhment  tome,  hovvever,  that 
Nature  fhould  hâve  diffiifed  the  fenfe  of  touching 
over  the  vvhole  furface  of  the  human  body,  which 
becomes  thence  expofed  to  variety  of  fuffering, 
while  no  confiderable  benefit  feems  to  refult  from 
it.  Man  is  the  only  animal  laid  under  the  necef- 
f ty  of  clothing  himfelf.  There  are,  indeed,  fôme  in- 
feds  which  make  cafés  for  themfelves,  fuch  as  the 
moth  ; but  they  are  produced  in  places  where  their 
clothing  is,  if  I may  fay  fo,  ready  made.  This 
neceffity,  which  is  become  one  of  the  moft  inex- 
hauftible  fources  of  human  vanity,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, one  of  the  moft  humiliaring  proofs  of  our 
wretchednefs.  Man  is  the  only  being  who  is 
afliamed  of  appearing'  naked.  This  is  a feèling  of 
which  I do  not  difcern-the  reafon  in  Nature,  nor 
the  fimilitude  in  the  inftinâ:  of  other  animais.  Be- 
fides,  independently  of  ail  fenfe  of  (hame,  he  is 
conftrained,  by  powerful  neceftity,  to  clothe  him- 
felf, in  every  variety  of  climate. 
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Certain  Philofophers,  wrapped  up  in  good  wartn 
cloaks,  and  who  never  Air  beyond  the  precin&s 
of  our  great  cities,  hâve  figured  to  themfelves  a 
natural  Man  on  the  Earth,  like  a Aatue  of  bronze 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  our  fquares.  But  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  innumerable  inconveniencies  which 
muft,  in  fuch  a Aate,  opprefs  his  miferable  exift- 
ence  from  without,  as  the  cold,  the  heat,  the  vvind, 
the  rain,  I flaall  infiA  only  on  one  inconvenience, 
which  is  but  Hightly  felt  in  our  commodious  apart- 
ments,  though  it  would  be  abfolutely  infupportable 
to  a naked  man,  in  the  raoft  génial  of  tempéra- 
tures; I mean  the  Aies.  I fhall  quotc,  to  th is  pur- 
pofe,  the  teftimony  of  a man  whofe  lkin  ought  to 
hâve  been  proof  againft  this  attack  : it  is  that  of 
the  free-booter  Raveneau  de  LuJJan,  who,  in  the 
year  1688,  croAed  the  ifthmus  ot  Panama,  on  his 
return  from  the  South  Seas.  Hear  what  he  fays, 
fpeaking  of  the  Indians  of  Cape  de  Gracias  a 
Dios  : “ When  they  are  overtaken  with  an  incli- 
ct  nation  to  go  to  fleep,  they  dig  a hole  in  the 
fand,  in  which  they  lay  themfelves  along,  and 
“ then  cover  themfelves  ail  over  with  the  fand 
“ which  they  had  dug  out  ; this  they  do  to  fhelter 
“ themfelves  from  the  attack  of  the  mufquitos, 
a with  which  the  air  is  frequently  loaded.  They 
et  are  a kind  of  little  Aies,  that  are  rather  felt  than 
a feen,  and  are  artned  with  a fting  fo  keen,  and  fo 

“ venemous 
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ft  venemous,  that  when  they  fix  on  any  one,  they 
“ feem  to  dart  a fhaft  of  fire  into  the  blood. 

“ The  poor  wretches  are  fo  grievoufly  tormented 
“ with  thofe  formidable  infe&s,  when  it  does  not 
“ blow,  that  they  become  like  lepers  ; and  I can 
affirm  it  as  a ferious  truth,  for  I know  it  from 
my  own  expérience,  that  it  is  no  flight  evil  to 
“ be  attacked  by  them  ; for,  befides  their  pre- 
venting  ail  reft  in  the  night-time,  when  we  were 
“ obliged  to  trudge  along,  with  our  backs  naked 
“ foi  want  of  fhirts,  the  unceafing  perfecution  of 
thofe  mercilefs  little  animais  drove  us  almoft  to 
“ madnefs  and  defpair  *.** 


It  is,  I am  difpofed  to  believe,  on  account  of 
the  troublefomenefs  of  the  Aies,  which  are  very 
common,  and  very  neceflary,  in  the  marfhy  and 
humid  places  of  hot  countries,  that  Nature  has 
placed  but  few  quadrupeds  with  hair,  on  their 
fbores,  but  quadrupeds  with  feales,  as  the  tatou 
the armadillo,  the  tortoife,  the  lizard,  the  crocodile* 
tne  cayman,  the  land-crab,  bernard-the-hermit’ 
and  other  fcaly  reptiles,  fuch  as  ferpents,  upon 
which  the  Aies  hâve  not  the  means  of  faftenino-.  it 
is,  perhaps,  for  tins  reafon,  likewife,  that  hogs  and 
wild-boars,  which  take  pleafure  in  frequenting 

* Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the  South-Sea  in  1688. 
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fuch  places,  are  furnifhed  witji  hair  long,  fliff,  and 
briftly,  which  kcep  volatile  infedts  at  a diftance. 

Once  more,  Nature  has  not  employed,  in  this 
refpedt,  any  one  précaution  in  behalf  of  Man.  Of 
a truth,  on  contemplating  the  beauty  of  his  forms, 
and  his  complété  nakednefs,  it  is  impoffible  for  me 
not  to  admit  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  origin. 
Nature,  in  placing  him  on  the  Earth,  faid  to  him: 
<e  Go,  degraded  créature,  animal  deftitute  of  cloth- 
“ ing,  intelligence  without  light  j go,  and  provide 
“ for  thy  own  want?  ; it  (hall  not  be  in  thy  power 
“ to  enlighten  thy  blinded  reafon,  but  by  diredting 
“ it  continually  toward  Heaven,nor  to  fuftain  thy 
“ miferable  life,  without  the  afliftance  of  beings 
f‘  like  thyfelf.”  And  thus,  out  of  the  mifery  of 
Man,  fprung  up  the  two  commandments  of  the 
Law. 


END  OF  THE  TH  1 RD  VOLUME. 
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